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ORES oD: 


Back from the WastDamty and 


Delightful, Thanks to Lux 


Aki the dainty and delightful labric 
WA h compris . ra peo Te 


can be washed ove id over again with 





harm 1f Lux ts use 1 ‘L 1x COaxes rather tha 


forces the dirt from dainty things. It k 
woollens as soft, fleecy, and as uns pestis k 
as When new. Lux will not harm a silket 
thread 

Packets (tu ) { ryt 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 





In a bowl of warm water the 


beautiful Lux flakes are quicksy 
whisked into a lovely iv 
tke lather. Gently squ ¢ the 
I ux suas through and tw! 
texiu 1 € 
i < Li = ¢ and 
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Right and left her “‘ smashes ”’ dealing, ra 
May displays “ that Kruschen feeling ! ’ SF 
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Well Taken! 


On the tennis courts the victory is not always That’s where Kruschen comes in. 


to the strongest, or even to the most skilful. Keep your blood pure, your liver and 
You cannot feel confident of winning your kidneys working regularly and efficiently, by 
matches if you start handicapped by slackness taking your daily pinch of Kruschen Salts. 
and depression, if for any reason you are All the waste matter that has been clogging 
‘out of sorts.” Your eye and your hand do your syste m—the effect of errors of diet, 
not then work in unison, you miss ** sitters,” indigestion, overwork, worry, and the like 
youre tired before the game is half-way | is gently but surely expelled ; your eliminating 
through, organs are stimulated to a proper and habitual 
Then you excuse yourself by saying, ““ Oh, TO pene of their functions; new, pure 
| was off my game.” blood is sent coursing throughout your body, 
Being “ of your game” is not an accidental making you tingle with health in every fibre. 
state which comes and goes in some obscure, It costs you less than a farthing a day to maintain 
mysterious, uncontrollable way. It is all a the tecthy Kemchen taht, et S Wee 900 ot 


keeps you always “‘on your game ‘—and not only 
| on the tenrfis courts. Is it not well worth it ? 


_Kruschen Salts 


=D... Good Health for a Farthing a Day 


A Is. 9d. botile of Kruschen Salts contains ninety-six doses —enough for 


matter of the working of your inner mec hanism. 


Tasteless in Tea three months—which means good he: alth for less 4 a farthing a day. a _ 
Putas anes dose prescribed for daily use is ‘as much as will lie on a sixpence, taken 
§ much in your breakfast cu 
twill lie on a sixpence. It's in the breakfast cup of tex. Every chemist sells Kruschen. Get a Is. 9d. 
the little daily dose that does it. bottle to-day and start to-moriow. 
Q 
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A DELICIOUS 


/) | EFFERVESCENT DRINK 


Cooling & Refreshing 
CURES BILIOUSNESS, 





PURIFIES THE 
A | LO 
Oy oD 
4X Verna Hg 








% SICK HEADACHE. 
DERANGEMENTS OF THE” 
STOMACH, LIVER § KIDNEY3/| 


SSA 
—— sy 








Wills’ 


ILLS” 


Is 
y,\ 


TEASPOONFUL or two of 
Salt 
of water 
breakfast every morning will keep 
you brisk, bright, buoyant and free 


from those little 
undermine health 
burden. 

as adults. 


IT 
QUENCHES 
THIRST 


CLEANSES THE 
STOMACH 


: THE 
TONGUE 














\ . 
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in a tumbler 
taken before 


ailments that 
and make life a 


Good for children as well 


SALT 


“Helps The Race in The Race of Life.” 


SOLD ONLY BY 








The 
Largest Firm 
of Retail 
Chemists 
inthe World. 














Over 
640 Branches 
throughout 
the 
Country. 
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“VERA? 
An Allenhurys , Baby 
Age 3 months 
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= of . Perplexing es = so — 
Problem — , 


Where a mother herself is unable to feed baby either | 
wholly or in part, she is at once confronted with the 
problem of choosing a suitable food. 


6 » | 











MILK FOOD N° 1 


is the first food in the ‘Allenburys’ Progressive System of 
Infant Feeding. It is manufactured by a unique process which 
renders it practically identical in composition and character with 
human milk, making it more suited to the delicate digestion of the 
infant than ordinary dried milk or cow's milk, which contain 
approximately three times as much casein as breast milk. 
This casein forms hard indigestible masses in the child’s stomach. 


Che ‘Allenburys’ Foods are prepared at Ware, Hertfordshire, from 
the pure milk of pedigree cows pastured in the Home Counties. 


3 Ts a ee oe ee oe ee oe es 
end this Bipon / Cupon To ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, 4 














Today far 120 pp 37 Lombard Street, E.C.3, "fl 
7 Book and s 























Sample BF0d Fo : 
LK i will be pleased to receive, free of all charge. a copy of ‘Infant | 


§ Feeding and Management’ and a sample of food, 
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If you can't take 








a Holiday yet— 


take Sanatogen! 


ERHAPS you are unavoidably fore- 


going your much-needed holiday this 


year. Meanwhile, however, the body 
and brain which have served you so faith- 
fully during the past year are crying out 
for rest, and unless they get it, a physical 
and nervous breakdown may resuit. 





In such circumstances doctors are daily prescribing Sanatogen with the most 
beneficial results. For Sanatogen powerfully nourishes and invigorates the tired 
brain and nerve cells—builds up the blood corpuscles —improves sleep, appetite 
and digestion —and so fortifies the whole system against strain and fatigue. 


Mr. GILBERT FRANKAU, the well-known 
novelist, writes: “It is very difficult to tell you 
the exact effects of the course of Sanatogen which 
I have taken recently, as I have been working 
from eight to ten hours a day during the period 
and this naturally does not conduce to the most 
stable state of mind. I do feel, however, that 
Sanatogen has undoubtedly helped me — and is 
still helping me — to stand the strain. The best 
testimonial which I think I can give you is that 
I have decided to continue Sanatogen as a per- 
manent article of my diet.” 


Buy a tin of Sanatogen at your chemist’s to-day 
it regularly, two or three teaspoonsful three times a day. 


Mr. COMPTON MACKENZIE, the author of 
Carnival,” “Sinister Street,” etc., says: “ When- 
ever I am writing a book 1 rely almost entirely 
on Sanatogen. I should find it hard to express 
in words the benefits I derive from Sanatogen.” 


Mr. HORACE HAZELTINE, the popular 
novelist, writes: “Since I took my first cup of 
Sanatogen there has been a day-by-day gain in 
activity and energy. Never have I approached the 
days labour with such zeal, with such enthusiasm.” 


_from 2/3 to 10/9 per tin — and take 
This will soon counteract the evil 


effects of overwork and postponed holidays, and restore you to normal health and energy. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE. 





SANATOGEN 
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MI VY IKSSSS, 


. on 
A- Uw ery Onoto the Pern 
. pb» Y, ncgreanl . 
T~ I / 4d Streamline 
Model, 21/- 
wk —there is an Onoto nib to suit your 
writing—a pen with just that breadth of point 


and flexibility which suits the natural pressure 
of your hand. 





Whenever you see The nib is solid gold hardened to the right 
rrcronetigirs etn degree of fineness. The point of Osmi-iridium—more 
of Onoto the Pen . . 

= costly than gold—ensures a lifetime’s wear. 


Ask your Stationer to show you the Onoto and 
choose a nib to suit your hand. 


Onotot:Pen 


SELF-FILLING SAFETY MODEL 


THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., LTD., 110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.1 


MQ QAM 




















Imperial | National 
HOTEL HOTEL 


ep iS gexec London | 22" London 
















THE Central, 1000 Rooms. § 500 Rooms with hot and 
PHYS CIAN'S Orchestra Daily. cold water, Bath, ws 
REMEDY Finest Turkish Baths. Attendance. NO TIPS 








Wii, 





Black Beetles scien. 

tifically exterminated 

by the UNION CUCK.- 
BOAUCH PASTE 





ov e place that th sovernment Inspe “ 
st he ld be i down, 
spect and G S sury r ed ar 
Lo Health vellous result. Post ras Ts. 2 10, 5. > with 
interesting particulars, 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD. 





THis wonderful tonic restorative quickly 

banishes headaches and all weary ing 
herve pains which, if neglected, quickly 
undermine one’s health. 








DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


When once you have tried Cephos you will 
always keep a box in the house, for it never 
fails to give instant and perm: inent relief. 
Physicians use and recommend Cephos be- 
Cause it is free from injurious drugs and 
narcotics that affect the heart. 
Obtainable from Boots the Chemis ts, Taylors’ Drug 
aan, and all other chemists, in.boxes at 1/3 and if. 

not in stock at your local che mist, send P.O, 
Stamps for size required to 


CerHOS LTD., BLACKBURN, For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


who will send ¢ yer mu Post Free, 
Write NOW for FREE SAMPLE, mentioning | in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


ee 














‘The Quiver.” 


much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 
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Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P.O. for 7/6. 
By next post it will comme 
back “as good as new,” 
re - covered 
“ Defiance" 

securely packed. 


Postage on Foreign Or- 
illustrated Catalogue of 
* Defiance " Umbrellas, 


covering umbrellas from 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 






with our 
Union and 


1/- extra. A post 
will bring you our 


patterns for re- 


6/- upwards. 























This volume is not an attempt 
to fathom the psychology of a 
popular novelist ; it just tells the 
story of his life in a series of 
gossipy chapters. 
a dull page in the whole book. 


touched lite at many points as pre acher, nove- 
list, 
pleasant with goodwill.” —-WestminsterGazetle 


SILAS K. 
-HOCKING.. 
_ MyBook of Memory 


A String of Reminiscences 
and Reflections 


There is not 


**Mr. Hocking is an old warrior who ha 


and his book is 


lecturer and reformer ; 


10/6 w0 


Cassells, La Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 





sence 
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It you should think that soldering’s a bother, 
Just look at this merry young sprite, 

Who's found in his leisure that 0 $ a pleasure 
With the touch of a little FLUXITE. 


August—the holiday month—is certainly 
not the month for anything 
but no matter what the 
hour, little job or other is liable 
want attention, and if th 
to be done, FLUXITE 
invaluable help, 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 
ee 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardw 
tins, price 8d 1/4 
Ask your “oe 
you the neat 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly 
constant use 
dering Iron \ 
w- Lamp, Fluxite, 


rice 7/6, Sample Set, post 
FLUXITE LTD., 226 Bevington St., 


like work, 
month, day, or 
to 
dering 
will give you 
and make it a pleasure 


some 


ere's sol 





and Ironmongery Store ixite in 


ind 2/8. BUV A TIN TO-DAY. 


ier or Hardwar 


are 


Dealer to show 


mple to use, and wi 

“it contains a spé 
vith non-heating metal handle,a I 

Solder, et ind full instruction 

paid United Kir 


B 
] 


Bermondsey, Eng. 







REDUCED 
PRICE 


7168 


For the tool-kit of your car or motor cycle 
or any soidering jobs about the home. 
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THE SWEET 
ALWAYS 





Already sweetened 
with Pure Cane Sugar 
only. 


CHOCOLATE in 


chocolates most 
delicious form. 
Of High Class Grocers € Stores everywhere, 


PREPARED BY 
HJ-GREENEGL®? 
* BRIGHTON: 

Manufacturers of 


GREEN'S 


THE ORIGINAL BRIGHTON 
SPONGE 
MIXTURE 








Fan — 


for Men, Women 
and Children 


\: Made by Makers of Norvic, the Shoe de Luxe." ‘ 

















President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 
THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 
HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 
which deals with umbers of children than any other 


Hospital of its kind, is almost overwhelmed with applications 
for admission and 


URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 


irgerr 




















Chairman: Cov. Lorp WM. Ceci, C.V I. GLENTON-KERR, Se 
ms ~To PREVENT Sli by 
ALD) ITCHING: aS 
NSECT BITES SWELLING _ .. from 
APPLY = = = HERTZ 
& CoO., 
9 Mincins 

Lane, 

London. 





For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &. 


Goddard’s | 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 I-26 & 46 | 
ii 





]. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester. 
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Sleeping Badly? 


—then get a Free Sample of 


NASPRIN 


(The Safe Brand of aspirin) 


S IMPLY send us a three-halfpenny stamp — to 
cover the cost of postage — and we will forward 
you a Testing Sample of Genasprin, together with 
an explanatory Booklet. 


Swallow two Genasprin tablets — disintegrated 
in water — before “turning in.” They quieten the 
excited brain — calm the throbbing nerves—and 
so predispose you to healthy, natural sleep. 


Yet this soothing, sedative effect is entirely 
harmless and without reaction. For Genasprin is 
nothing but pure ‘‘aspirin '’ — free from injurious 
ingredients. Try it for just a few nights and you 
will soon break the insomnia habit. 


Pee siseaeee Send this Coupon to-day,.,....cccss000; 
for FREE SAMPLE ; 
To GENATOSAN, Ltd., ; 


Loughborough, Leicestershire 
send me a Free Sample of Genasprin Tablets 
ind Explanatory Booklet, I enclose a 14d. stamp 
for postage. 


Please 


Name 


BAACOE serccrevereseiercereriovisesecesosscosceseterscqnasosnssacescones 











And Genasprin does much more than help you to sleep, It 
stops nerve-pains like Headache, Toothache, Neural; 
Neuritisand Sciatica. It prevents and cures Cold-in-the 
Influenza and Catarrh, It allays Feverishness and Fat 
and is invaluable for Gout, Rheu- 
matism and Lumbago. 

















Your chemist stocks Genasprin 
or can get it for you — in bottles of 35 
tablets, price 2/-. But don't confuse 
it with the ordinary brands of aspirin 
which depress _— 








the heart and 

ipset the Ya 
digestion. / (( > 
Specify \ 
the Gen- > 
asprin f°’ “a> 
brand ey s)) 
—and mie// 
firm- = 

ly insist 


on having it. 
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‘Always Happy & Contented’ 


A baby can be either a sheer joy or a constant 
anxiety to mother, and it is the feeding that 
makes all the difference. Mrs. Jackson, of 
* Wembley—one of the happy mothers—vwrites : 
**Peggy is 14 months old and weighs 


26 lbs. Her health is splendid and she 
is always very happy and contented.. .” 


The whole secret of the success of the Mellin's 
Food way of infant feeding is its nearness to 














nature, 
and inter sti ‘e Jf 
“ Progress Book . , ‘ 
will also be sent you when prepared as directed, provides all that is 
MELLIN'S FOOD, necessary for developing strong and robust 
po se | bodies with plenty of bone and muscle 
S.E.15 











- gett | 66 99 
- ft 
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ee z } Can 
$08, ; LEATHERCLOTH 








No need to cry over spilt milk if 

the upholstery is “‘Rexine,” 
which is stain, grease and 
waterproof. 


Manufacturers :-— 


} Rexine Ltd., 

oy 2 Rexine Works, Hyde, 
Nr. Manchester 

¥ 2 New oe 
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WHolt | CLEAN THE e I I Ss 
SILVER ? Why J ro Affix Cash's Woven 
w ll, of cere Tl clean off Names, which neat 
every speck cf dirt and stain and ~ little propert ls 
d J . a = > y seais 
— it rlisten like sunlight on ; “S53 - afford the simplest and 
a shimmering sea y surest safeguard 
RUBY, my name, Madam, / | ¥ against loss. 
Some call me “ Little Ru ."* } if Think of the number and 
| For it's the little rub with Oso- / /f/} value of the articles 
brite that make. the silver shine. ou vy} /'/ | household and personal 
; e 4 fh] J linen, lingerie, children's 
You really should use Osobrite, fd rts school clothes, etc.—you 
the new liquidpolish. There is | \ [Gye lose in the course of a 
nothing quite like it. Clean, 4 year, and then consider 
quick and economical, It gives | ss ; what a trivial outlay (5/- 
an almost dazzling brilliance } ‘" for a gross of Cash's 
to all Silver, Electropla'te | Woven Name s) will make in ese costly replacements unnecessary 
and Jewellery You may be ™ well off,” but nobody can afford to waste ! 
Of Jewellers, Grocers, Iron STYLE 
mongers and Stores. No. 150 Wilfrid Lau rier 
: In bottles, 1/- and 1/104. 
“Ruby.” 
605 PRICES —White Ground: 12 doz., 5/-; 6 doz. 3/9; 3 doz., 2/9, 
| CANE IW ‘4 “pe ‘ S x V\y UA , Can be supplied by all Drapers and Outfitters at ‘a a days 
. NN By ‘ 4 notice in the fo'lowing colo urs : avy, ack, Blu , Green, 
=S ate © oi, Yellow, Heliotrope, White, or Khaki, 
> <s Samples and Full List of Styles FREE on 
= Fon application to— 
4 =e 
: = J. & J. CASH Ltd. 
o Osobrite, Ltd., Brighton. (Seg. ‘D. 13 ) COVENTRY. 
rr for CASH'’S WASH RIBBONS. ; 
| nple of the Patent Silk Brocaded Wash ‘ 
/ 7 d ent FREE on request. TRADE MARK 
| VARICOSE VEINS 
: E pe 
RS aN WEAK LEGS & JOINTS *} 
o more Elastic Stockings. “ Vari- 2} 
vane” Sugperts. thenewimethod FH; : 
of relief for Slipping Cartilage, : 
Synovitis, Fractures, Weak 
Ankles, Weakness from Rheu- 
matism, Paralysis, Sciatica, etc. 
. rhey are made to measure, 
| e ire washable, comfortable, economical and list 
for years How To MBAsuRE: For Thigh give 
size of leg at ABC. EBneeCDE. Calg FE F G. 
That Felt, Straw, or | ¢ f& 


Ankle Gli. Single Supports, Class ‘A’ 106 
*B' 711. Combined Supports, — 
Thigh & Knee = Calf & 
Ankle, Class ‘A’ 21—'B' 15.10 
How To Onper : State f tal 
purpose required & Ww sags hieg. 
Send = me ee wit PA 

ge 2d. extr Apply for 








Us Velour Hat tor & 
Cheaper cleaning & reblocking  p{ Si 
now to prevailing shape. is? BEET i i : 
and New linings and hat 6 Borvunh fight Strect, London Bridge, 8.E.1 
Pullars bands supplied 
where necessary. 
pay 
Return Send to any Pullar 
Postage Branch or Agent, or 


post direct to 


PULLARS : 


PreRTA | SPONGE MIXTURE 





delicious Sponge 
Sandwiches. Swiss 
Rolls and other 
dainty cakes use 
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ou ll like the fresh 





Orange Siplbdinilanesasiiced and you 


get the tang of real oranges. 





SS 
Chaser nnmenial reminiscent 


of cherries plucked ripe and red, 


Ay Nace 


4 Toffee de Ls . 





wae 
Raspberry seeees sun-ripened 
raspberries are crushed into this. 


. be. 






the tart full flavour of finest fruit. 





Ns 
an 


ta 


\\ 
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Strawberry......... like the 


richest strawberries vou have ever had. 





Psanels RESP overran 


piquant with the real fruit juice. 


fruit taste of 





REAL FRUIT 
Tefiee de Luxe 


It is Real Fruit blended 
with the rich goodness of Toffee 
de Luxe. Wonderfully refreshing. 
Wonderfully delicious. 


You will find real 
Cherries in the Cherry Toffee—real 
Strawberries in the Strawberry 
Toffee—real Pineapple in the 
Pineapple Toffee—and so on with 
all the six varieties. 


It is good beyond the 
telling, and different from anything 
you have ever had before. 


The nearest Confectioner 
is waiting to sell you some NOW. 


ea 2!- 


oe Ea 
elton POCKET 


Otr. Beige | TINS 






ZESATNVSTS. Ss 
. ~~. ry 
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Chivers 
Jellies 


Flavoured with 
> Ripe Fruit Juices 


Delicious, Wholesome, 
Refreshing. 


The favourite table sweet for 
over a quarter of a century. 
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5 “That does 
look smart!”’ 


You always obtain even better results 






SOMOS SBS 
awed 


-- 
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than you hoped when you use PERI- é ea 
< LUSTA. Every time you take up the work its dainty ise 
; beauty and distinctive charm is a new encouragement to Bex 
) do your very best. es: 
, UST rs 
° PE y ond | | S : i 
‘0 Geet! mwas 8 ee 
a % 
* KNITTING, EMBROIDERY, *. 
® AND CROCHET THREADS ~ 
xy They wash perfectly without any loss of their original {:4 
5) +g a : their delicate silk-like radiance is proof against 4 
2*, the hardest wear. PERI-LUSTA Threads work firmly ¢“ 
iG pa smoothly, and never ravel or break like common foreign (* 
XM mercerise threads. In whatever way you test them, ¢ 
oe PERI-LUSTA Threads are the most completely satis- ©% 
es factory you can buy. Cx 
We aS 
% BRITISH THROUGHOUT 4 
eA lf any aiff: ‘ cuity t ma ge, write to a 
x “PERI-LU STA & abe 3 
e $4 caesar VICTORIA ST. LONDON, E.C4. 3% 
ears ey Cand tied Sor OES fe POOL 30 Aetigtet 
cs Ra aa O LAR I MBE SS 0h PORE A PE St] 
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CASSELL’S GUARANTEE. 





HE HOUSE OF CASSELL 


guarantees the standing of every 
advertisement appearing in ‘* THE 
QUIVER.” The name of Cassell has 
claimed the confidence of the public 


lor over 70 years, and we have decided 


that under no circumstances shall 
our advertisement pages be used to 
give publicity to any firm or article 
Not in every way absolutely genuine. 


If any purchases prove unsatisfactory 
we will promptly refund the money 
invested should the advertiser fail to 
do so on request. This applies to 
purchases made through your retailer 
as well as direct from the advertiser 
The only condition is that, in making 
purchases, the shall 
State the was seen in 


“THE 


reader always 
advertisement 


QUIVER.” 


CASSELL & CO., LTD. 




















A GOOD WORK IN SORE NEED. 
THE PIONEER SOCIETY—FOUNDED 1843. 


The ‘ARETHUSA’ Training Ship 


and THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEED £25, elele) 


(Received to date £ 11, 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society's Work. 
i Merc antile Mar rine. 
nt ar and EE 


10, 00 Boys have been sent tothe Royal Navy ar 
Qe Boys have been trained sor Civil | 
1,100 Boys and Girls now 
Pa t THEIR MAJBSTIES THE KING AND Wt EEN. 
President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALEs. 
una iT? reasurer—C. Ek. MALDEN, ESQ., M.A. 
-Chairman—F, H CLAYT N, ESQ. 
hap Commit tee—HOw ° Da TT, 
tari BRISTOW Ww ALLEN and 
HE ate r eerdpresenen 
7 be mad @ paya ¢toand sent 


The Shaltesbury Homes & “Arelhusa’ Training Ship 
164 Shaltesbury A Avenue - - London, | Ww. C.2. 


RIME BEER 


Is best made from M | N’S 

EXTRACT OF HERBS. One 

Tablespoonful of this Extract makes 

aGallonof Dericious Botanic BEER. 
Seni 2- and we wi 

—am forward you 2 
bottles (fr 

tree), 

make 10 galdions. 


NewpaLt AND Mason, 
Nottingham. 
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Foint Se 
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DOCTORS AND ANALYSTS 


) RECOMMEND 
DELICIOUS SS 
A : _— 43 ny \ 
' 1m Yi é es i — a) ic r? 
MANY DYSPEPTICS WHO ARE OBLIGED S03) | 
TO AVOID ORDINARY TEA FIND THEY i Sil ALL 
VC | 


l CAN DRINK THIS WITH GREAT RELISH | GROCERS 


i. 
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“Beautifully cool and sweet smoking.” : 


MABAVAAVAAABeeenanenaaar CN xs CCUM EE EELS SEE TEENS 
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PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


Se Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
\ In Tins of 100 - 5/10 In Tins of 50-211 


Player’s Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In card boxes 100-48 Incard boxes 50-2/5 


VASeSeseaee SWoVesVessasses 
SSBVVeSBVeees Vee sSasesess 


ee 
SAS “ 





~Pro 
=== 4 ete 
SSSSesesSssssrssswesssess 





U 

JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. ' 
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Shall I Send my Boy to Boarding School ? 


Many a parent is anxiously debating the future of 
his or her child just now, and the question of whether 
a boy is better at a boarding school is a really serious 


one for. those of us who want to do the best for our 


In my next number I am _ inserting 
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articles on the subject—for and against—and am going 


children. 


There 


to ask my readers’ opinions on them. 


will also be contributions by Dr. Wilfred 


T. Grenfell, Lady Norah Bentinck, fe Fiche, 


Austin Phillips, ete. 
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What's in a name 
HERE is a simple English name 
of just three letters which has a 
currency as universal as gold and 
which represents trite value as indisputably. 
That name is ENO, and the fame of ENO’s 
“Fruit Salt” has no parallel the wide 
world over. 
ENO is a product perfected by experience, and en- 
dorsed by medical science and popular appreciation. 
Its name is important, for the words ENO and 
“Fruit Salt” are registered trade marks which 
designate but one thing—the genuine world-famous 
health drink which has triumphed over every test of 
time and usage. Take no risk where health is 
concerned—follow Nature’s Golden Rule of Health : 




























First thing every morning, drink a glass 
of water, warm or cold, sparkling 
with a dash of ENO 
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concentrated, most 
pleasant in taste, and 
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We are all in a hurry 
nowadays —in too much of a 
hurry to think well, work well, 
live well. But the best treasures 
of life are not for the man 
in a hurry. 


Take time to live. Life is 
long, after all. You waste more 
of it in flurrying than in resting. 
Relax a bit, and let the sweet 
charm of an idle hour soothe 
your fretting spirit. 

Take a holiday. 
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PART I 

HE Jerningham Hotel, Bayswater, 

prided itself on being extremely select. 

It wasn’t the ordinary type of boarding- 
house where newcomers might expect to 
meet friendly advances and open curiosity. 
Most of the inhabitants had lived there for 
years, making a more or less united family 
circle. They respected their neighbours’ 
prejudices and fads, played the same games 
of patience night after night, exchanged 
morning papers and grumbles about the 
food, had their little tiffs and reconcilia- 
tions, and looked upon the Jerningham as 
home. They constituted, as it were, its ex- 
clusive backbone. “Old molluscs,” Rupert 
Bredon disrespectfully called them. Shell- 
fish that had fossilized into their surround- 
ings, and—as in the case of other fish—the 
backbone was a spiky one. 

The sprinkling of casual visitors who 
came and went were often deterred from a 
longer stay by those unfriendly bristles. 

Yet the “étite most of them kind- 
hearted, housk conservative. If you had 
the pluck to remain on in an atmosphere 
that supposed you non-existent, to feel an 
outsider and intruder in friendly little 
gatherings which discussed their most in- 
timate ailments and family scandals as 
though you weren’t there at all, you were 
gradually accepted (supposing always that 
you came up to the required standard of 
selectness), first on the very fringe of 
acquaintanceship, later to the inner circle of 
friendly tolerance. 

Cecilia Avory and her father had been at 
the Jerningham for nearly a year and were 
by now admitted within the pale. 

Cecilia was such a bright, pretty creature 
—So good-natured, always ready to hold 
skeins of wool, to fetch and c arry, to vacate 


” were 


unobtrusively the most cauntertaishe chair in 
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favour of her seniors, to listen charmingly 
to the prosiest stories—that her light feet 
danced, unchallenged, over the thorniest of 
defences. And Colonel Avory was a genial 
little man with the confiding friendliness 
of a child. 

The men voted him a good sort; the 
various widows and elderly spinsters found 
him “such a gentleman.” 

He was always cheery, too, which so many 
retired soldiers are not. Neither the politi- 
cal situation nor the weather depressed 
him. The war had left him broken in 
health and purse, and he and his daughter 
occupied two of the smallest rooms on the 
top floor of the hotel; but he never 
grumbled. It was understood that he be- 
lieved himself to be the prospective heir of 
a rich relation, and looked on his sojourn at 
the Jerningham as purely temporary, 

This legend of the colonel’s expectations 
was a little bit of a joke among his friends. 
Nobody was quite sure that they believed 
altogether in the story of the rich uncle who 
had quarrelled with his only son and 
altered his will in favour of his nephew. 
Dear Colonel Avory was so_ incurably 
optimistic, so prone to exaggerate—in all 
good faith, of course. 

That there was such an 
ascertained—oh, yes; Mrs. had 
been interested enough to get hold of an 
old “County Families’? and look him out. 

“Tames Douglas Avory, b. 1840, of 
Barcotes, Merriton, Sussex, and Boodles 
Club, London.” 

But for the rest, who was to say that 
there were not other relatives with as good 
a claim upon the old gentleman as Colonel 
Avory? And was it certain that he had 
quarrelled so irrevocably with his natural 
heir ? 

“Turned him out of the hous 


uncle had been 


Mowbray 
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crop,” the colonel would say in his breezy 
way. “Swore he’d never see his face again, 
and hasn’t—to my knowledge. Provided 
for him to the extent of an annuity, which 
is to come to him after the old man’s death, 
and left the property and the rest of it to 
me. Rough luck on Cyril, I admit; but, 
though he was my own cousin, there’s no 
denying that Cyril was an utter waster, 
and an ill-conditioned young sweep into the 
bargain. Heavens! what a life he led me 
when we were boys together. A tall, strap- 
ping fellow—Cyril, and I the little weedy 
Anglo-Indian rat of a cousin who had to be 
given a home for the holidays.’’ The 
colonel’s chuckle lost something of its 
geniality as he reminiscized. Even the pass- 
ing of many years seldom lifts from the 
grown man the echo of that resentment 
which the bully of his youth aroused in him, 

Cecilia Avory never spoke of her Great- 
Uncle James. He had shut himself up for 
years—a lonely recluse in his big country 
house. She had never seen him, never 
been to Barcotes, although her father had 
described it to her that felt 
if she knew it. To own the truth, she 
was a little tired of the subject. 

Youth often feels a wholesome revulsion 
against this waiting for dead men’s shoes, 
which natural enough to a 
blunted maturity. Besides 
that these old invalids 
selves 


so often she 


as 


seems more 
knew 
them- 


often 


’ everyone 
, who wrapped 
metaphorical cotton-wool, 
Outlived the very people who hoped to be 
their heirs. To-morrow never came. 
Cecilia Avory would have liked to work 
for her living, but her father was strongly 
against it. 


in 


He had an old-fashioned, wrong- 
headed pride on that point; Ais daughter 
should not be the first of the Avory women 
to earn her daily bread. 

Poor Cecilia might have pointed out that 
a little more jam to sweeten the bread for 
them both was what she craved; but she 
couldn’t bear to hurt his feelings by insist- 
ing on the right to procure for herself what 
she knew he would so gladly have given 
her if he had been able to afford it. 

So she made her own dresses and trimmed 
her hats and to an occasional 
cinema, and tried to think that the various 


own went 


London museums (whose entrances were 
free) were every bit as attractive as the 
latest play seen from a_ten-and-sixpenny 
stall 

She didn’t alwavs find it easy: but, on 
the other hand, there were a good many 


people who thought that Cecilia Avory, in 





a home-made frock and hat, was much more 
attractive than many other young women in 
creations from Hanover Square. 

She was a graceful slip of a girl, with a 
piquante face that was hauntingly wistful in 
repose, but flashed and dimpled into smiles 
on the smallest provocation, 

Rupert Bredon told her frankly that if 
it weren’t for her he couldn’t hz 
another week at the Jerningham. 

“Oh, but why? ” exclaimed Cecilia wide. 
eyed. 


ave stayed 


+e? 


“The sheer bourgeois deadliness of it, 


he said. 

He was an extremely good-looking young 
man with bored 
daily to an office in one of the huge bu 
ings in Kingsway. He vel 
communicative as to his work; but what- 
ever it was, his salary enabled him to turn 
himself out very well, and he had ap- 
parently plenty of friends in London who 
were ready to ask him out to dinners 
dances. 
enough. 

The news in the society columns of the 
newspapers was never any news to Rupert 
Bredon. He talked glibly of celebrities by 
their Christian names; had lunched with this 
and dined with that; knew exactly 
often the Duke of Wilminster had pai 


a expression, who went 
ild 


5 


was never V 


+ 


and 
About these he was communicative 


how 


1 his 


son’s debts, and what old Lady Torken- 
hurst had said when her eldest girl engaged 
herself to young Jack Ffoulkes—“who 


hasn’t a bean, poor lad, and Dolly Torken 
hurst as extravagant as they make ’em.” 
j 


y 
I 


1, 


“And everything’s so dreadfully expensive 


these days,” Cecilia said with a would-be 


worldly air, through which sounded a faint 
wistfulness. ‘Even love in a cottage needs 
quite a respectable income.” 

“And most decent fellows would hate to 
drag a girl down into a_ poverty-stricken 
marriage,’ Mr. Bredon added. 

Cecilia’s heart fluttered a little as she 
thought she sensed a smothered regret in his 
words. “That sort of thing’s infernally 
selfish,’ he went on, his eyes riveted on 


her pensive face. They were very expr 


sive eyes, and perhaps it wasn’t alt gether 
his fault that they conveyed so much mort 
than his peech 
The acquaintanceship between these t 
had reached a= curiou almost intimate 
tage, hedged about by the reserve pel 
petual publicity Mr. Bredon’s tab nt 
dining room stood alongside tl \vory 
and as the colonel! was a late s 
two young people practically breakfasted 
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together, under the benevolent, interestea 
eye of Mrs. Mowbray, to their right, and the 
somewhat critical and supercilious pince- 
nez of Miss Tucker, on their left. In front 
of them old Captain Beamish, R.N., coughed 
noisily over his morning paper, and snorted 
explosive condemnation of the doings of the 
Admiralty, 

Cecilia had begun to feel that the day 
had started badly if Rupert Bredon had 
finished his breakfast and gone before she 
arrived downstairs. It was on those occa- 
sions that she wondered a little gloomily 
what life would be like when that young 
man went away, and whether all the re- 
maining breakfasts of her life—stretching in 
endless repetition—would be eaten in the 
rather gloomy dining-room outside which 
rolled the buses carrying other girls to 
their work and their various interests. 

One bright morning in March the thought 
had attacked her with depressing vigour. 
Her porridge was slightly burnt, her kipper 
stringy. There were no letters for her, 
and the single envelope which lay on her 
father’s unopened newspaper looked dull. 

Then ... the unexpected happened. 

Captain Beamish suddenly laid down his 
Morning Post, blew his nose violently, and 
stared at her. 

“Bless my soul!” he said. “Have you 
seen this, Miss Avory?” 

He rose, and coming over to her table 
laid the paper before her, folded over to 
display the first half of the front sheet. 

“Look at that,” he said, pointing with a 
stubby forefinger. 

Cecilia looked. 


“Avory.—On March 3, at  Barcotes, 
Merriton, Sussex, of heart failure, James 
Douglas Avory, in his eighty-third year. 
Funeral, Wednesday next, at Merriton 
Church, twelve o’clock.” 


For a moment it seemed to her, as she 
read the fateful words, that the whole world 
—her own being included—had stopped 
dead. Then she caught her breath again 
with a sense of violent shock set free. 

“Oh!” she gasped, and immediately, 
with swift remorse because of the wild up- 
leaping of her spirits, “Oh, poor Great- 
Uncle James!” Her candid eyes were lifted 
to the old sailor’s face. “I didn’t know 
him,” she said hurriedly. “It’s—it’s rather 
awful to think one can’t even pretend to be 


” 


sorry. 


“Sorry? God bless my soul!” Captain 


Beamish said again with genial callousness 
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“And why should you be? A cranky old 
beggar he was, according to your father 
No pleasure in iife and gave none to other 
people. Why, ’pon my word, I was on the 
verge of congratulating you! ” 

And then Colonel Avory appeared and 
was shown the paragraph, and stood silent 
for a few moments, overcome with varied 
emotions. When he spoke at last it was in 
words which echoed his daughter’s, and did 
credit to his simple, kindly nature. 

“Poor old boy !” he said sl wly. “Well, 
he was good to me in his way when I was a 
lad.” 

“Let’s hope you'll find he’s been even 
better in his will,” Captain Beamish said, 
He was one of those who had been inclined 
to look upon the colonel’s expectations with 
a certain amount of incredulity. 

Colonel Avory smiled absently; he had 
taken up the letter beside his plate. It was 
from Carter and Tresham, the dead man’s 
lawyers, and it was a long letter, giving a 
full account of his uncle’s heart failure. He 
read it aloud to Cecilia with interjections of 
his own, while his porridge lay untasted 
and his tea grew cold. 

Captain Beamish, lingering over his ow: 
breakfast, caught fragments of their talk, 
and began to wonder, against all his pre 
conceived ideas, whether there might not 
be something in this, after all. It struck 
him forcibly that a busy solicitor would 
scarcely have troubled to write so long and 
detailed an account of a client’s death to 
anyone but the man who was about to ste] 
into that client’s shoes. 

His spreading of the news lost nothing in 
the telling of it; it was astonishing how 
quickly the information ran round the hotel. 

That day Cecilia Avory experienced her 
first taste of worldly importance, and, if the 
truth be told, though it flattered her it 
irked her just a little bit. They meant 
kindly—these good people—but Cecilia had 
fine sensibilities; she felt that their barely 
veiled congratulations were scarcely decent. 
She was also proud, in her quiet, gentle 
way, and Mrs. Mowbray’s rather tactless 
suggestions as to her mourning, its dura- 
tion and its expensiveness, jarred on her. 

“Expense needn’t disturb you mow, my 
dear,” said the good lady with smiling 
emphasis; and Cecilia felt that every one of 
her home-made dresses had flaunted their 
origin to a critical world. 

She was not going to the funeral with her 
father—it was a tradition among the Avorys 
that only the men of the family should 
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attend funerals—but she bought herself a 
smartly cut black coat and skirt at a shop 
whose high prices had hitherto been beyond 
her. 

Further than that she could not be 
persuaded to go until the funeral was over. 
She shrank from anticipating the dead 
man’s legacy. There seemed to her some- 
thing inhuman in this over-hasty snatching 
at what he had so recently relinquished. 

It was in an old and very simple little 
black evening frock that she came down to 
dinner that evening and heard Rupert 
Bredon’s comments on the great news. His 
manner of receiving it pleased and soothed 
her. 

“By George! I’in awfully glad,” he said 
heartily. “Awfully glad, that is,” he added 
with an abrupt change of tone, “for your 
sake and your father’s. But I shall miss 
you pretty badly, you know.” His voice 
was as expressive as his eyes; the enthu- 
siasm died out of it entirely with the last 
words, 

“You'll have to come and stay with us,” 
Cecilia told him quickly. 

He smiled rather soberly. 

“That’s very nice of you,” he said. “But 
I should think you’ll want to forget the 
Jerningham and everybody in it as soon 
as you can,” 5 

“Some of them, yes,” said Cecilia with 
unwonted daring, and blushing adorably as 
she said it. Already, despite herself, the 
foreshadowing of her changed circumstances 
leant her a touch of pretty self-confidence. 
Rupert Bredon found it charming. 

He stayed in that evening and was 
pressed to make a fourth at bridge. He 
played absent-mindedly, his eyes often 
wandering to the table where Cecilia was 
helping Mrs. Mowbray with an intricate 
game of patience (in which the old lady 
always allowed herself one “cheat’’), 
accompanied by a disjointed account of 
ma iniquities of the housemaid on the first 
floor. 

Miss Tucker, who was his partner, was 
obliged more than once to call his attention 
acidly to the fact that he had not returned 
her lead; and Captain Beamish, who pro- 
ited by the omission, chuckled knowingly. 

The attraction which the little Avory girl 
Possessed for young Bredon had been for 
some time a staple subject for hotel gossip. 
The little romance had now suddenly 
developed a gilt edging which might or 
might not forward its progress. Miss 
Tucker had already decided that its pro- 
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gress would be hastened at a positively 
indecent rate. 

She was a soured, censorious lady, who 
always pursued unworthy motives—haling 
the fluttering, shamefaced things to the 
light and pinning them down with the glee 
of a collector of noisome moths. 

In the days that intervened between then 
and the day of the funeral her prognostica- 
tions seemed on the way to be verified, 
though kindly souls like Mrs. Mowbray and 
Captain Beamish were inclined to exempt 
the young man from any charge of fortune- 
hunting, since Cecilia herself seemed to be 
largely responsible for their frequent téte-a- 
tétes. 

“And very right, too,” said Mrs. Mow- 
bray briskly. “Miss Avory’s a_ sensible 
girl; she realizes that the position has 
changed, and that Mr. Bredon might easily 
feel a little diffident about monopolizing so 
important a young lady. Ten thousand a 
year—did the colonel say? Dear, dear, the 
child will be an heiress, and no mistake! 
And she’ll meet many young fellows who 
won’t have any scruples about making up to 
her. At least, she has the satisfaction of 
knowing that that nice Mr. Bredon was 
attracted in her Cinderella days.” 

But, as a matter of fact, Cecilia’s en- 
couragement of the young man was purely 
unconscious. She would have been sur- 
prised if you had told her that she was 
encouraging him one whit more than she 
had always done, or than was consistent 
with the maidenly dignity of any young 
woman who had only her valuable self to 
bestow upon a wooer. 

Her actions were the natural result of that 
new importance of hers; where she had 
formerly been shyly retiring, she showed 
now a dainty, self-possessed graciousness 
that made her doubly attractive in Rupert 
Bredon’s eyes. 

Those were days of breathless, subdued 
happiness for Cecilia—more than half in 
love, relieved of those carking cares that 
overshadow “genteel poverty”; deeply 
thankful, for her father’s sake, that the reign 
of petty economies which he put up with 
so uncomplainingly would soon be at an 
end. 

She was half afraid of her own good 
fortune, nervous of seeing it reflected so 
blatantly in the faces of those around her— 
the to-morrow which had come... at 
last ! 

On the day of the funeral she slipped 
quietly out of the hotel, and went to tea 
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with a friend of hers—a cousin of Rupert 
Bredon’s—the Honourable Mrs. 
big, handsome, fashionable widow, 
sometimes with him at the 
Jerningham, and had taken an impulsive 
fancy to the girl. 

Mrs. Moore lived not far off, in one of 
the big Lancaster Gate houses, and Cecilia 
had often found her way there since. She 


Moore, a 
who 
came to tea 


was always sure of a welcome in Georgina 
Moore’s bizarre, black-walled drawing-room, 
where one sank into a low ottoman heaped 
with blue and green and orange cushions, 
and listened to an enthusiastic flow of 
chatter, chiefly about the speaker herself, 
but always amusing and with a fund of 
shrewd, worldly wisdom at the bottom of 
the most frivolous inconsequences. 

Georgina, at least, she thought would be 
just as she had always been. ‘The prospect 
of a fortune wouldn’t locm so large on the 
mental horizon of a whose 
income made her liable for the 
She was not disappointed. 

roe I’ve heard the news from 
Rupert,” was all she said, as she embraced 
her guest. “Lucky young woman! But I 
expect you’re tired of being asked ques- 
tions abou: it, and 1’m not going to bother 
you with them. I’ve congratulated you 

. and condoled with poor, dear Rupert! 
So now I’ve done my duty and can tell you 
all about the first night of Gossip at the 
Comedy. The cleverest play I’ve 
seen——” 

“Oh, but please ...!” Cecilia, laugh 
ing, put out an arresting hand. “Tell m¢ 
first why ‘poor, dear Rupert’? ” 

“Why?” Mrs. Moore busied herself with 
the tea-things and spoke with airy non- 
chalance. “Oh, my dear goose ! 7 
see that it’s shock to any young 
man of modest income when his particular 
swan takes unto herself golden wings and 
soars above his head? ” 

“But that’s absurd!” Cecilia rushed into 
hot protest, only to find the words dying on 
her lips as sudden consciousness of what 


woman own 


super-tax. 


course 


ever 


Can’t you 
rather a 


they implied blazoned itself on her yet 
hotter cheeks. “I mean— » 
“No, no,” her hostess inte rrupted her in 


a tone that mocked and 
breath, “it 


oothed in the same 
han’t be teased, bless it! And 
it shan’t be bothered to « xplain,’ 

Nor would she herself 


not a word more could she 


explain 


be induced to say 


further: 


on the subject. 
Georgina Moore wa 


she Wa 


i clever woman, and 
fond of her young cousin. A 





wife would be the making of Rupert. But t 
there would be plenty of people ready to 
present that side of the question to the girl, 
and to her 
motives. 


make doubt his unbiased 





Mrs. Moore had the wit to adopt the othe 
point of view, and to clothe it in that 
of the inevitable 
challenge to any youthful mind, 


rar 
gard 


which is in itself 


If Cecilia Avory had needed to have he: 
mind 
Rupert 


made up for her on tl 


subject of 
Bredon, his cousin’s words would 
that 


all the floating suggestions and hopes which 


have achieved 


end. They crystallized 


she had hesitated up to now to define 
boldly, and she walked home from Lan- 
caster Gate tremulously exhilarated, tr 

ing on air, as if those metaphorical golden 





wings, to which Mrs, Moore had alluded, 
were actually sprouting from het 
She didn’t 


to-morrow 


shoulde1 
expect her father back until 
which meant that she 


and Rupert Bredon would di 


morning, 





ne practica 
| 
téte-a-téte, and after dinner she decided that 
she wouldn't go to the crowded drawin; 
room as usual. She would take her book t 
a quiet corner in the lounge, and if Rupe 


joined her they would be able to talk com 


fortably. Perhaps he might say something 

that would give her a chance of making it 

quite clear that such an attitude of mind as 

that which Mrs. Moore had suggested was 

one of those ridiculously altruistic thing 

that no sensible modern girl would eve! 

dream of allowing to spoil her life for he | 
Yes: that was the conclusion to which he ! 

afternoon with Mrs. Moore had led hei 

that her life (and it’s an endl y long ] 

which stretches in front of twenty-two y ] 


of age) would be utte rlv po It if Rupert 
Bredon didn’t share it. She found hers 
dwelling on the idea and its accompany 


gloom, with the half-pleasurabl 


dismay which the reverse side of a sunl 
prospect affords the person who feels reck 
lessly confident that, for them, the 
must, and will, shine. 


It was a typical March ever 


pressing evening with a blust wink 
sharp showers of rain at intervals; but 
let herself into the Jerningham, humn 

happy little tune a he t 
key in the door. 

The burly Swiss porter, He t 
outer hall, and it I ‘ 
broadly All the hotel servant ( 
of Cecilia, though her mod | d 
allow of munificent tip 

‘The colonel, he ees come back, m s," 
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announced Henri. “He ees arrived tventy 
meenutes ago.” 

“Back?” She stared at him. “But... 
he said he would stay away till to- 
morrow ! ” 

Henri shrugged his broad _ shoulders 
sympathetically. “The colonel did not 
look vairy well, mees.” 

“Oh!” Quick concern flashed into 
Cecilia’s expressive face. Her father was 
not a strong man, he was very apt to get 
severe chills; the weather at this time of 
year tried him badly, and to-day, of course, 
she might have expected it, standing about 
bareheaded in the wind-swept churchyard. 

She was turning in the direction of the 
smoking-room when Henri interposed. The 
colonel, it seemed, had gone straight up- 
stairs and had not come down again. 

Really anxious by now, Cecilia raced up 
to the top of the house and knocked at his 
door. 

The voice that answered her struck a 
chill to her own heart. Even when ill her 
father’s voice generally retained a valiant 
note of cheerfulness. But there was some- 
thing to-night in his “Come in” that was 
utterly flat and lifeless. 

“Oh, it’s you, my dear!” He turned from 
the window at which he had been standing, 
staring out into the lamp-lit darkness. He 
had not drawn the blinds, nor changed for 
dinner. He was in his travelling clothes, 
and the suit-case which he had taken away 
with him lay on the floor, still closed and 
locked. 

“Come in and shut the door. ... No, 
I’m not feeling very well . . . and I’ve had 
a shock. Cecilia, my dear, I’m afraid ’— 
for the first time a note of feeling crept into 
that odd emotionless voice which was almost 
like that of a stranger—I’m afraid it will 
be a nasty blow for you, too, my poor 
child——” He broke off, staring at her as 
though he hoped that the words he could 
not summon up might fill the silence for her 
of their own accord. 

“Father dear!” she exclaimed, fright- 
ened at both tone and manner. “Have you 
had an accident?” She put her arms round 
him; he was a short man, and standing as 
he stood now, queerly crumpled up and 
frail-looking, with his grey head sunk 
between his shoulders, she was as tall as 
he in her straight, vigorous youth. “You 
were all right when you left this morning,” 
she said, absolutely bewildered. “What 
has happened?” 

“That’s just it, my dear,” he said, with 


a weak, rueful flash of humour. “Since 
I left here this morning nothing has hap- 
pened. Our fortunes have not changed, 
Cecilia. Uncle James’s will leaves every- 
thing to Cyril, after all—everything. He 
hasn’t even remembered me in the smallest 
legacy. .. . We are just as poor, you and 
I, as we were this morning.” 

“Father!” 

Her little cry of incredulous consterna- 
tion was almost a whisper. The thing was 
unbelievable. Good-bye to “golden wings,’ 
good-bye to rosy prospects. 

“But—he told you,” she began faintly. 
“Great-Uncle James told you himself. ...” 

“Yes.” The colonel sat down on the bed. 
tired and spiritless; he seemed to have sud- 
denly become an old man. “He told me 
twenty-five years ago that he had made his 
will in my favour; and it was true.” He 
raised a hand that trembled a little, and 
brought it down, clenched, upon his knee. 
“It was true,” he repeated doggedly. 
“Carter says so. He saw the will himself, 
and knew nothing of any other made since 
then. But the only will they could find 
to-day was made long before that, when 
Cyril and I were very young men, just after 
your Great-Aunt Charlotte died.” 

“Then . . . what has become of the other 
will?” Cecilia asked. The blow had 
stunned her slightly. One half of her was 
torn with pity for her father’s bitter dis- 
appointment, the other half numbed almost 
out of recognition of all that it meant to 
herself. 

“Destroyed,” Colonel Avory answered 
heavily. “It seems that he had been writing 
in the library the day before he died; the 
servants say they found a lot of burnt and 
torn-up papers in the grate. And he was 
able to speak, too, between his seizure and 
his death—just a few disconnected sen- 
tences; nobody quite got the drift of them, 
excepting that something had been burnt 
. +. just in time. He seems to have re- 
peated that again and again— just in time. 
Oh, there’s not much doubt about it; he 
changed his mind. He had every right to.” 

“No, no. I can’t sce that!” Cecilia 
cried, with a little spurt of indignation. 
“He hadn’t any right to change his mind 
so completely as all that after what he had 
said to you. He ought to have warned 
you, at least, as to what he meant to do. 
It wasn’t fair to you! To cut you out 
altogether ! ” 

“T think he might have left me saveé- 
thing,’ her father sighed. “A couple ot 
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hundred pounds a year would have made a 
lot of difference to you and me, and Cyril 
would scarcely have missed it.” 

“Was he there—Cousin Cyril? ” the girl 
asked. Her pretty lips tightened and her 
soft face set in harder lines as she spoke 
the name. With feminine want of logic, 
she felt as though this unknown cousin were 
an actual enemy, personally to blame for 
the crushing of her father’s hopes. 

“Cyril? Good heavens, no; neither he 
nor his wife. No one knows where they 
are, To the best of Carter’s belief my uncle 
himself didn’t know. The last heard of 
them was in Australia, where they went 
after the old man cut up so rough about 
Cyril’s marriage. Carter is advertising for 
them in the Australian papers. Well, Mrs. 
Cyril will get her own back on the neigh- 
bourhood now. Heavens! to think of the 
old place with that sort of mistress! And 
Cyril, unless he’s altered considerably for 
the better, making ducks and drakes of the 
property, and filling the house with his low 
friends! ... I tell you, Cecilia, apart from 
everything else, the idea makes my heart 
ache. Barcotes has been in the family since 
Queen Anne’s day; and it was practically 
my home as a boy. It looked beautiful this 
afternoon—took me back to the old days; 
the rooks cawing away in the lime avenue 
and the buds just coming out on the trees, 
and the old house, solid and warm and 
peaceful” 

He broke off abruptly. Cecilia stood 
twisting her hands together in helpless dis- 
tress at his agitation. 

“I can’t understand it,” she said under 
her breath. “You'd think that even if he’d 
changed his mind about Cyril... Father, 
are they sure this is the right will? ” 


He nodded. “Not a doubt of it, I’m 
afraid. We hunted everywhere; Carter 


himself insisted on it; but this was all we 
could find. It was in the safe in the library, 
with all the family papers and old deeds 
which Carter didn’t happen to keep at his 
office,” 

She drew a long breath. 

I simply can’t believe it,” she said. “I 
can’t help feeling that there is some mistake 
that another will, later than this one, 
will turn up.” 


Her father shook his head and rose 
Wearily, 

“Such things don’t happen in real life,” 
he said with a wan smile. “It’s Cyril 
who'll turn up, as large as life and twice as 
unpleasant; and Barcotes, with all its good 
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old traditions, will eventually pass out of 
Avory hands and come to the hammer.” 

“And I shall never even have seen it,” 
Cecilia said. Her father’s words had con- 
jured up the old red brick house, with its 
white stone facings and long, narrow, small- 
paned windows, which had so long been a 
part of her girlhood’s dreams. They came 
to her with a sense of rude shock, dispelling 
the feeling of unreality which had hung 
about her father’s return and his depressing 
news. She would never see Barcotes, the 
home of her ancestors. 

“If Cousin Cyril were to have improved 
and altered, and should want to make 
friends with you——” she began wistfully. 

Colonel Avory interrupted her with a 
rueful grimace. 

“*Tf pigs should fly...’” he quoted 
grimly. “My dear, Cyril at fifty-three will 
be much what he was at twenty-three—a 
disgrace to his name. Time isn’t likely to 
have improved him or turned his wife into 
a gentlewoman. The idea that you and I 
could ever be on friendly terms with them 
is quite impossible.” 

“T suppose so,” she said in regretful 
tones. “He always sounded utterly odious.” 

Then, at sight of her father’s drawn, tired 
face, the horrid finality of everything came 
home to her with double force. Oh, it was 
hard on him, at his age, terribly hard—this 
crushing disappointment. 

“You’d better go straight to bed, father 
dear,” she said with a little air of maternal 
tenderness. ‘“You’ve had a horrible day, 
you poor dear, and you look fagged out. 
I’ll tell them to send your dinner up te 
ou.” 

Colonel Avory admitted that he thought 
he had caught a chill. At the bottom of 
his heart he was glad to make the admis- 
sion honestly. He shrank from running the 
gamut of curious glances and sympathetic 
condolences, and—perhaps—of secret smiles. 
Like a hurt dog, he wanted to get away 
into a ditch and nurse his bruised spirit 
in solitude. 

But Cecilia, her head held a little higher 
than usual, went down to dinner alone, 
and gave no thought to his unconscious 
selfishness in leaving her to face the ordeal 
unsupported. It is these little unsung 
heroisms which cost so much and always 
fall to the lot of the women. 


<e 
For the rest of her life her dinner that 
evening at the Jerningham Hotel stood out 
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in Cecilia’s memory, scored with the scarlet 
of hot discomfort, etched into 
quivering sensitiveness. 


deep her 

Colonel Avory’s unexpected return had 
been busily discussed in the interval before 
dinner; and Miss Tucker the first 
catch his daughter’s low-toned instructions 
to the waitress. 

“Ts your father not well, Miss Avory? ” 
she asked solicitously, and Cecilia made 
her little announcement the chill 
which he had caught, and the tiring day. 

“These funerals are death-traps in them- 
selves,’ Captain Beamish joined in, “with 
the rain pouring down on your unprotected 


was to 


about 


head as often as not. Reverence for the 
dead is a very good thing, and all that, 
but this ‘hats off’ business is a wretched 


inconsiderate custom for the living.” 
“Well, well,’ Mrs. Mowbray said com- 

fortably, “it if chill all 

that the dear colonel has got out of to- 


isn’t as a was 


day’s journey, is it?” 


Then Cecilia took her courage in both 
hands. 

“I’m afraid that it is,’ she said in her 
clear little voice; and in the hush that 
followed—for all the nearest tables had 
stopped talking, had even suspended the 
process of eating to listen—she went on 


bravely. 

It didn’t take many words to explain the 
situation. The downfall of a twenty-five 
years’ old castle in the air took scarcely 
five minutes in the describing of it. 
minutes of purgatory 
in 


Five 
for Cecilia, who felt 
some absurd like an exposed im- 
postor, 

Oh, they were all very full of sympathy, 
eloquent in their declamations of the scan- 
dalous way in which the poor dear colonel 
had been deluded; and Cecilia, with burning 
cheeks, made due response 
fried fillet of plaice withot 
least it was that she was putting into 
her mouth, and winced horribly. 


Way 


her 
it knowing in the 


as she 


ate 


what 


Rupert Bredon alone said nothing. She 
told herself with a quick rush of grateful 
relief that he understood exactly how she 
must be feeling: his own pride and sensi- 
tiveness would naturally make him quick 
to understand. Perhaps even—her heart 
beat faster at the thought—he was secretly 


glad at the clipping of those golden wings 


glad that she had come to earth again, 
and, knowing himself to be so, found no 
easy words to express the sympathy which 
would have rune false in his own ears. 

Oh, those gracious, tender fancies in 





its 


own 


clothes 
of 
mental 


which 
Cecilia, 


youth 
out 


illusions! Spo 


her sweet sincerity, 


glorified the workings of a sufi 


ciently material-minded young man, 
this had 


from irre 


wh 





revelations 
himself 
disastrous entanglement. 
He later a 
lounge, pretending to read, 
room for him on the sofa. 


evening’s just saved 
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committing vocably to 


came to ss 


her he s 
and le 
Confound it all! 
how pretty she was, he thought, 
injured sense of having been 
indeed. And what pit 
Almost his resolution 
pulled himself together. 
be sheer folly; he had 
escape of irretrievably messing up his lif 
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whelming even than that caused by her 
father’s news. “At least I hope so, since 
it doesn’t seem fated to be mine.” 

«That’s nonsense,” he said. “A girl can 
always choose her own life; or, rather, she 
can matry a man who can give her the 
particular life she wants.”’ 
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“*A woman pal makes all the 
difference in the world to a 
homeless fellow like me” 
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“And supposing that she prefers some 
man who can’t give it to her?” his com- 
panion asked in level tones that masked a 
hurt and bewildered protest. ‘Supposing 
the surroundings don’t matter so much to 
her as the individual ? ” 

“Tf she’s wise she’ll see to it that they 
do,’ Mr. Bredon said cynically. “Who’d 
want to spend the rest of their life as 
a mollusc, for example?” He laughed, a 
short, mirthless laugh. ‘For my part, I’ve 
had six months of it; and it’s only you ‘ 
and your father that have made it bear- 
able.” 

“I’m glad we have our uses,” said Cecilia, 
with a spirited effort at light irony. 

“Now you’re laughing at me,” the young 
man said resentfully. “On my word, I 
mean it. A woman pal”—he had the grace 
to rush the word, and not to look at her 
as he uttered it—‘a woman pal makes all 
the difference in the world to a homeless 
fellow like me.” 
A woman pal! 
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That was all it was to come to, then! 
All the unfinished 
conveyed so much, the eloquent glances 
which had said even more. 

When he had left her, with a curious mix- 
ture of regret and relief, to make a fourth 
at bridge, Cecilia sat on alone for a long, 
bitter hour, and never turned a single page 
of the open book held before her unseeing 
eyes. 

In that revealing hour she faced the fact 
that her loss of prospects was to coincide 
with a return to the old footing between 
herself and Rupert Bredon—a relapse from 
his recent marked attentions. The fact, 
however delicately veiled, could hardly fail 
to convey its message to her; and a humili- 
ating message it was. 

If she had lately seemed too rich fot 
him—and in her secret heart she began to 
wonder whether his cousin had not, after 
all, credited him with finer feelings than 
he possessed—-she was now once more too 
poor. 

Marriage on a small income would em- 
phatically not constitute his idea of a 
“white man’s life.” 

She went up to bed at last, with lagging 
Mentally bruised and heartsick, het 
thoughts perforce, to that 
earlier shattering of hopes, which had so 
far held its ameliorating side. 

Though Colonel Avory had scoffed at the 
possibility of a later will turning up in 
his favour, the idea haunted the girl as she 
undressed and got wearily into bed. Up 
to the present she had accepted her father’s 
dictum unquestioningly; but now, in the 
absence of any other solace, she clung 
desperately to that faint hope. Such things 
had happened before now. Why should 
they not happen again? 

In the days that followed she brooded 
over the thought and hugged it in secret, 


sentences which had 


steps. 


turned back, 


bringing forward in her own mind this and 
that reason in favour of it. She needed all 
the consolation, false though it might be, 
which she could find in it. It hurt her 
to watch her father making his 
gallant effort to take up life again as 
though nothing had happened, to realize 
how badly his disappointment had broken 
him. The depression that he tried to 
affected his health, which had 
always been a cause of anxiety to her. He 
was just at the age when any severe shock 
is apt to hurry a man untimely from a brisk 
a despondent elderly one. 
Money matters were troubling him, too; 


terribly 


conceal 


middle age to 


some of his investments had recently ceased 
to pay any dividends. 

Cecilia, whose attitude towards him ever 
since her mother died had been a rather 
touchingly maternal one, was desperately 
worried about him. He needed a change, 
she thought; a complete change of scene 
and life, and to get away from the treacher- 
ous English spring. An old brother officer 
of his was taking his family abroad this 
month to a quiet little place in the South 
of France, and would, she knew, be de- 
lighted if the colonel would jcin them, 
paying his own expenses. 
to be managed? 


But how was it 


ven Cecilia’s own tiny dress allowance 
was at its lowest ebb, hopelessly depleted 
by the unjustified purchase of that expensive 
black coat and skirt; and as the dreariness 
of their financial outlook met her at every 
turn, it seemed to the girl that things c yuld 
not possibly be as bad as they appeared, 
Her youthful optimism rejected the thought 
hotly. 

More than ever she clung to the idea that 
Great-Uncle James, if he really had de- 
stroyed the will in his nephew’s favour, 
could never have meant to leave him 
nothing. He had been a hard and en- 
bittered old man, but not a mean or an 
unjust one. And it seemed unbelievable 
that he should not have felt driven to atone 
in some way for the failure of those exp 
tations which he had deliberately aroused. 

For that matter, who was to say that the 
blackened fragments of paper in the library 
grate had been part of a will at all, o1 
that old Great-Uncle James’s disjointed sen- 
tences when dying had referred to it? 

Then came the news from Mr. Carter 
that the heir had been found on a small 
sheep farm in Australia, and had cabled 
that he was returning immediately to take 
up his inheritance. 

“So that chapter of our lives is closed 
and done with,” the colonel said quietly 
as he laid down the lawyer’s letter 

Cecilia said nothing for a mofnent or two 
Even now, in the face of that letter, she 
could not bring herself to accept this state- 
ment as final. Besides, she had been steel 
ing herself lately towards a_ step which 
would open a new chapter in her own life— 


a chapter that would take her away trom 


the Jerningham and its officious sympathy 

and. Rupert Bredon 
She chose this moment 

subject boldly, and Colonel Avory heard her 


ne 


in silence, with a pained and disapprovi™s 


to broach the 
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expression. But this time his old arguments 
would not avail him, and he was honest 
enough to admit it. It was quite true that 
no Miss Avory of Barcotes had ever worked 
for her living, but this resolute, determined 
young woman who faced him now with her 
distasteful proposition would never be Miss 
Avory of Barcotes. 

«Just till things improve a little,” Cecilia 
pleaded gently; “till those wretched Cana- 
dian bonds begin to pay again. We needn’t 
tell anyone here, unless we choose. Let 
them think that while you are abroad I’m 
staying with friends. I expect,” she added 
bravely, “that will end by being quite true. 
There’s no earthly reason why one shouldn’t 
be friends with one’s employer; and being 
secretary or companion to some nice woman 
might very well be a pleasanter and fuller 
life than . . . doing nothing at the Jerning- 
ham.” 

A faint note of bitterness echoed through 
her last words, and Colonel Avory, on the 
point of raising fresh objections, looked at 
her flushed face and checked himself sud- 
denly. The child was right, and he was 
a selfish old ruffian. Life among all these 
old fogies must be a dull business for a 
young and pretty girl. 

“Have it your own way, my dear,” he 
said a little sadly. 

So Cecilia started on her search through 
the advertisement columns of the daily 
papers for anyone wanting a “bright, in- 
telligent companion” or a “well-educated 
young lady” to act as secretary. 

She told no one in the hotel. The only 
person with whom she had ever been in the 
least confidential was Rupert Bredon; and 
she saw very little of him these days. 

But she took Mrs. Moore into her con- 
fidence; she felt that she needed the advice 
of an older woman in her search for a post; 
and she found Georgina Moore sympathetic- 
ally ready to help her. The subject of 
Rupert Bredon was never mentioned be- 
‘ween them. If Georgina knew or guessed 
what had happened she held her tongue. 
And the hospitable house in Lancaster Gate 
had an added attraction for the girl, because 
it Was not peopled, like the Jerningham 
Hotel, by curious and interested spectators 
of Mr. Bredon’s incipient courtship and 
tapid “cooling off.” 

One afternoon she sat on the big ottoman, 
“aa by daily papers, from which her 
tostess, armed with a small pair of scissors, 
Was busy cutting out advertisements. A 


little nile aft clic 
“© pule of clippings lay on the table 
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before them. It seemed that salaried posts 
for the unqualified applicant were very 
difficult to come by in these days. Over a 
month had gone by, and Cecilia had 
answered many likely advertisements, only 
to find that a knowledge of shorthand or 
typing had been taken for granted, or that 
previous experience was a Sime gua non. 
She was getting desperate now. Posts that 
offered only very nominal pay or even a 
“good home” were, it seemed, not to be 
put aside lightly. 

Mrs. Moore was reading aloud, skimming 
the cream of the advertisement columns, 

“* Young companion required, strong, 
healthy, good needlewoman, accustomed to 
children and dogs; knowledge of garden- 
ing, cooking and laundry work... .’ 
Needn’t bother to cut that out. They want 
a Christian slave. Here’s another: 

“* Vacancy for young lady as secretary- 
chauffeur... .’ You don’t know anything 
about cars, do you, Cecilia? No good, 
then. Hallo! this looks better: 

““TLady secretary required for country 
post. Good salary offered. Must be young, 
well-bred and write a good hand. Apply 
to...’ Oh, it can’t be! Cecilia, listen! 
‘Apply to’—who on earth do you think ?— 
‘Mrs. Avory, Barcotes, Merriton, Sussex.’ ” 

She held out the paper with a dramatic 
gesture, and Cecilia read the paragraph, 
scarcely able to believe her eyes at the 
odd coincidence. 

“If it weren’t so exasperatingly what I 
want,” she said, “it would be fuany—I’ll 
own it. But as it is ” She made an ex- 
pressive gesture. “What in the world,” 
she added, “can Cousin Cyril’s wife want 
a secretary for? ” 

“To write her letters, of course. Didn’t 
you say she was quite illiterate when he 
married her? JVell, Cecilia?” 

Something in the accent of that “well ” 
made the girl stop laughing to stare at her 
friend. 

“Good gracious, Georgina!” she gasped, 
“you’re not suggesting that I——” She 
broke off with an expression of horrified 
repugnance. “Why, father wouldn’t dream 
WM. «ss 

“Fathers,” remarked Mrs. Moore calmly, 
“shouldn’t be allowed to dream sometimes ; 
it’s bad for them. What the ear doesn’t 
hear the brain can’t dream about. ... 
Cecilia, brush all those other silly things 
into the waste-paper basket and listen to 


me ! ”” 





{To be continued) 
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The Grandeur - a McLeish 
of Norway ; 


his is a typical scene on the Norwegian Fjords, where the cliffs rise to over 3,000 feet—and the water is, in places, as cet} 

















Beauty Spots of 
Many Lands 


T is a truism that a picture claiming to 


represent the natural features of a 
country should deal with the character- 
istic rather than the exceptional if it is to 
convey a true impression. It 
otherwise by the exercise of a little in- 
genuity, aided by photography (which, as all 
well-informed cannot 
possibly prevaricate), to find and depict con- 
siderable hills in Holland, flat and arid 
wastes in Switzerland, and _ luxuriant 
fertility amidst the deserts of Arabia. 

In addition to its representing some aspect 
typical of the country, a picture, if it is to 
create a pleasing effect, must conform in 
some degree to the elementary rules of art. 

A landscape without a foreground is 
generally a very uninteresting affair. With- 
out the inclusion of near objects there is no 
way of emphasizing distance by means of 
atmosphere, and no clue is afforded to the 
size of distant features. 

The foreground may 


is possible 


persons are aware, 


Nature Contrasts 
By 


Donald McLeish 


to the scene of operations, by which 
time probably the effect or the light has 
vanished, and the whole business must be 
postponed to another occasion, 

A proper balance of mass and line is also 
essential. Mountain masses, for instance, 
unless exactly central, must be opposed by 
others and not left without visible means of 
support, so to speak. 

The scenery of Holland cannot be said to 
ke striking or impressive; its charm resides 
more in the trim beauty that comes from 
centuries of cultivation, its quaint houses 
and churches, and their equally quaint in- 
habitants, who, more conservative than other 
European races, still cling to the picturesque 
costumes of a former time. The landscape 
is largely artificial and man-made. In fact, 
of no country in the world can it so truly be 
said that “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
safety.” 

Were it not for the gigantic system of 





consist of a tree, ol 





a path, a hut, or even 
a simple undulation 
of the ground. 
A painter 
overcomes the diffi 
culty, evolving fore 
grounds out of his 
inner = consciousness, 
and with a few brush- 
strokes implanting 
objects, often irrespec- 
tive of veracity 1 
even plausibility. 
Picture-making by 
photography , however, 
S$ not such a simple 
matter, Foregrounds 
suited to the 
ject must be labor 
ously sought for and 
In many 


readily 


sub 


Cases 


built 
ip: offending objects. 





hr 
branches of trees 
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Contrast this with the scene 


Photo: 
Donald McLeish 


This is a typical Dutch village-protected from the North Sea by extensive sand dunes, 
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dikes, that practically enclose the country, 
and theit repair, 
two-thirds of Holland would be beneath the 
waters of the North Sea in a few hours. 
There are a few places where Nature has 
This is 


constant inspection and 


at least assisted man’s endeavour. 
notably the case on the western coast of the 
island of Walcheren, and particularly so 
near the little village of Zoutlande. In all 
Holland it difficult to find a 
picture more characteristic of the country. 
The little hamlet of trim, brightly painted 
houses, coloured to their very ridge tiles, 
and dominated by the typically Dutch brick- 
built church, nestles at the foot of the pro- 
tecting sand dunes that curve round like a 
gigantic rampart, the sole defence against 
the fury of the North Sea. Even here the 


would be 


natives are constantly at work planting turf 
and bushes to consolidate the ever-shiftine 
‘ fear every aoalo . ° 

soil, and after every gale making good the 
weak places that threaten to yield th 
country to the raging waters which at every 
tide rise high above its level. j 
From Holland to Norway 


is but a step, 
yet the j 


contrast is tremendous, It js 


transition from the horizontal to the 


Profound depths and equally im. 
pressive heights take the pl 
and superficiai prettiness. 


vertical. 


ace of flatness 
Che region of its 


fjords and mountains is scarcely the country 


to tempt the solitary traveller unless he 


happens to be interested in some artistic or 
scientific aim, or is one of those venture- 
some natures who takes delight in difficulties 
for the pleasure 


derived in overcoming 


them. Hence most 

















visitors prefer to view 


what can be seen of 
the country from the 
decks of a well-ap- 


pointed steamer in the 
society of their species 
with a well-warmed 
saloon always at hand. 
Yet travel of this 
kind is apt to prove 
monotonous, and much 
of the character of the 
higher country is 
passed unnoticed. 

Of all the inland 
waterways of Norway 
that of the Naero 
Fjord (literally Nat 
row Fjord) is perhaps 
the most 
It is bounded along its 
whole length by mo 
that rise nearly 


impr Ssivé 





tains 
vertically to a_height 
of four thousand feet 
waters ol 


equal depth 


ab ve 
almost 
at 1s so contracted, 
narrowing in places to 
a few hundred yards, 
that the few inhabit- 
ants of its shores 


seldom see the sun 10! 














The Glory 
of Egypt 


Sunset at the Earth’ nument. 


A Moslem at prayer. 


, 
more than a few weeks 
of the year 

It is sublime in Its 
olitude and gloomy 
litud I g 

, randeu _ and one m 
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The Sublime 
Alps 


Photo: 
Donald McLeish 


On summit of Fee Pass, 12,500 feet up, showing Matterhorn and Mont Blanc—the latter 55 miles distant. 


path without meeting a living creature, 
save at times a little company of vagrant 
goats, 

Farther south, the Alps, with their infinite 
Variety of peaks, passes and glaciers, afford 
imumerable delightful views. With few 
exceptions the passes and lower summits 
§lve more satisfactory and artistic. views 
than do the greater mountains. A climber 
on the summit of one of the latter has 
nothing to look up to. Hills and valleys, 
snowfields and glaciers, when viewed from 
a great altitude, show little distinction of 
light and shade, and are the reverse of 
Pictorial, , 

Of all the Alpine landscapes it would be 
hard to surpass in beauty that seen from the 
summit of the Fee Pass, 
12,505 feet. After a seven hours’ ascent 
irom the Village of Saas the climber sut 
—— the snowy ridge that has for so long 
oostructed his vision, and there bursts into 
view one of the grandest of panoramas. 


at a height of 
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To the left, eight miles away, stands the 
sky-cleaving pinnacle of the Matterhorn. 

To the right, at an equal distance, is the 
blunted cone of the Dent Blanche, most 
difficult of all Alpine climbs; peaks, snow- 
fields, and curving glaciers fill the inter- 
vening space, while billowing like a cloud 
on the distant horizon, its snows creamy 
with fifty-five miles of atmosphere, rises the 
monarch of all, Mont Blanc. 

Mountaineering gives a greater variety of 
impression than almost any other form of 
travel. There can be few greater contrasts 
than those afforded by a descent on the 
southern side of the Alps. At one moment 
the climber may be in the midst of a polar 
landscape surrounded by glaciers and tower- 
ing ice pinnacles and with five hundred feet 
of snow underfoot, while a few hours late 
he may be amidst the sub-tropic vegetation 
of an Italian lake-side with olive groves and 
vineyards on either side. 

The larger lakes of Como and Maggiore 












































A Republic a MoLe's | 
on a Rock - ' 


' A ° - » ‘ ; ¢ of an almost 
The little republic of San Marino, the smallest republic in the world, The town is situated on the summit o = 


inaccessible rock 2,500 ft. in height. 


















































In Quaint Photos 
sh Cairo Donald McLeish 
The § ae a : P 
|most Tost te * the Wezir Gate and Mosques of Agha and Kheirbek. This, to the mind of the writer of the article, is the 
Pical and most artistically satisfying of the street scenes of Cairo—as great a contrast as it would be possible to imagine 
with the picture on the opposite page. 
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are well known, and as a consequence the 
palatial hotels and villas at 
every point of vantage on the waterside has 
robbed them of much of their former charm, 

The little lake of Orta, which in the 
opinion of many is the most beautiful of all, 
is still, however, thoroughly Italian in 
character. On its eastern side, rising above 
the little town, are the wooded slopes of 
the Sacro Monte crowned by its sixteenth- 
century convent and surrounded by groves 
of ancient trees, between which one has 
exquisite vistas of the lake and_ the 
miniature island of St. Giulio, which, with 
its gardens and red-roofed buildings, gleams 
like a many-coloured gem in a setting of 
deepest blue. 

High above the other buildings is the 
tower of the ancient church which was 
founded by St. Juilius, who came here from 
Greece in A.D. 379 for the purpose of con- 
verting the then pagan inhabitants. 

Still farther south, and completely en- 
circled by Italian territory, lies the little 
republic of San Marino, the smallest in 
the world, twenty-four square miles in area, 
with a population of 11,000. Picturesquely 
situated on the summit of the Monte Titano, 
a precipitous rock of 2,450 feet in altitude, 
is the capital of the State, a little com- 
munity of 1,500 persons, self-contained, with 
its Parliament House and cathedral within 
massive ramparts on the only side of 
approach, and on the other dominated by its 
medieval fortress. This, by far the oldest 
of the world’s republics, has successfully 
maintained its independence throughout the 
centuries. 

It is traditionally said to have been 
founded by St. Marinius, who at the time of 
the persecution of the Christians by the 
Emperor Diocletian in the early part of the 
fourth century took up his abode on this 
almost inaccessible which 
afterwards given to him by the Roman 
matron, Felicita, whom he had converted to 
Christianity. 

The little State has its army of 
1,200 men, all capable male citizens be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 60 being required 
to serve, while order is preserved 
police force of eight gendarmes. 

Still farther afield, Cairo 


’ 


erection of 


mountain, was 


own 


by a 


the ancient city 


through which streets are driven caravans ; 


camels and donkeys—provides an almost 


exhaustible field for the artist, 


Many of the 
streets of the native quarter are so narrow 
that the projecting windows of the harem 
apartments on the upper floors with their 
latticed meet. Others 
again are wide enough to give charming 
vistas of the characteristic Arabian architec. 
ture, both domestic and religious 

The writer knows of no 
more typical and at the 
artistically satisfying 
tion as the 
Several 


gratings almost 


street in Cairo 
time so 
in point of composi- 
Street of the Wezir Gate. 
visits to the spot had to be made, 
however, during the few minutes available 
each day when the lighting was correct, 
before getting the luminous effect of sunlit 
haze so characteristic of the locality. 

Towering above the house-tops are the 
minarets of the mosques of Agha and 
Kheirbek, each encircled by its lofty gallery, 
from which at various times of the day and 
night is heard the sonorous cry of the 
muezzin summoning the faithful to prayer. 
The latter building is popularly known as 
the Blue Mosque, on account of the decora- 
tion of exquisite blue tiles of Persian work- 
manship with which its interior walls are 
lined. In the immediate foreground of the 
picture is a native woman enveloped from 
head to foot in the characteristic Habara, a 
long black mantle which effectually dis- 
guises the figure, giving a curiously bat- 
like appearance to the wearer. 

On the verge of the Libyan desert, six 
miles from the city, stands the earth’s olde 
monument. 


same 


In spite of the ravages of over 5,000 slov 
revolving years and mutilations at the hands 
of fanatical Arabs 
pressive aspect of 
More than all other of the 
ments it embodies the 
spection and memory in visible form. 


the face preserves its 1m- 


’ 
strength and majesty. 
world’s monu- 


attributes of retro- 


With their expression of grave benignity 
the eyes appear to gaze bevond the blazing 
tracts of sand and the distant horizon and 
to be fixed upon the remotest past, on an era 
even tradition 


history was born or 


They have witnessed the wars 
see and 
of men, the rise and 


nd 
t} birth. progress and 


before 
had being. 
of long-departed race 


fall of nations, and 





of the Caliphs, with its narrow streets filled decay of empires and relig S. , 
with an interminable traffic of water-seller The Sphinx is grand in it olitude and 
sweetmeat and fruit vendors, men and impressive in the mystery that urrounds its 
women of every African race and costume, — origin 
SSS 
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HEN Mr. Cotter Redesdale took 

his annual holiday, which extended 

over the month of August, he was 
in the habit of renting a furnished house 
overlooking the sandhills at Buckworth-on- 
Sea. He hated seaside resorts, and liked 
Buckworth because of its intense calm and 
its utter lack of distractions. There was 
nothing to tempt one from the indulgence 
of complete laziness. On the rare occa- 
sions when he required exercise he played 
tennis with his elder daughter, Molly. 

It is possible that Mrs. Redesdale would 
have preferred some place where there were 
theatres and concert parties and a dress 
parade on Sundays; but her husband’s word 
was law, and with the help of a small 
library of light literature she made the best 
of things. Molly, aged seventeen, re- 
gatded Buckworth as a sort of annual 
penance, and Gladys, aged twelve, made a 
daily grievance of her isolation. But Mr. 
Cotter Redesdale, besides being head of a 
ay of wholesale stationers, was king of 
4s own household. 

Now it happened that Geoffrey Nugent, 
one of Mr. Redesdale’s clerks, was allotted 
wo weeks of the month of August for his 
yearly vacation; and one morning Redes- 
dale, bathing off the sands, observed a dark 
head bobbing far out at sea. He watched 
the head of the swimmer a little anxiously, 
but soon decided that whoever the fe low 
Was he was safe enough. Slowly but surely 
the dark head was coming in. Redesdale 
Noticed with approval the clean, steady, 
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overarm strokes which looked so powerful 
and yet so effortless. 

Wondering who the fellow could be, he 
swam out a little way to meet him, and pre- 
sently saw a face which seemed vaguely 
familiar despite its puffed cheeks and a 
chaotic tumble of longish black hair. 

The young man altered his stroke and, 
treading water, addressed him cheerfully. 

“Good morning, sir. Nice and warm, 
isn’t it?” 

“T thought it was cold,” gasped Redes- 
dale. 

He turned over on his back to rest and 
treated the other to a puzzled stare. People 
in the water are hard to recognize. 

“Vou don’t know me, Mr. Redesdale?”’ 
said the youth with a grin in which there 
was both effrontery and bashfulness. 

“Yes—no—— I seem to have seen you 
before.’’ 

“Six days a week, sir, every other month 
in the year. I’m Nugent.” 

Redesdale’s head went under and reap- 
peared a moment later, loudly expelling 
water from mouth and nostrils. 

“What the dickens are you doing here?’ 
he demanded as soon as he had recovered 
some of his breath. “No Tell me on 
the beach. I’m getting tired and_ shall 
have to swim in. Not as young as you are, 
Nugent.”’ 

They swam in together, Nugent leading 
the way by half a length. On the way 
Redesdale asked himself what Nugent 


} 


could be doing in such a place. He had at 
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first a faint suspicion that the young man 
had followed him there for the purpose of 
meeting him away from the office and thus 
He dismissed the thought, 
however, almost at once. 


currying favour. 
Young Nugent 
fellow, Most 
there was a 


wasn’t at all that kind of 
likely his being mere coin 


cidence. Later, when they were drying 
themselves in a hollow of the sandhills, 
Nugent encouraged the coincidence theory. 

“T hate remarked. 


“It’s much better to stay at a place like this, 


noisy places,”’ he 
where one can get plenty of exercise and 
rest without spending too much money.”’ 

Redesdale nodded approvingly while he 
scrubbed at his scanty hair. 
believer in thrift when practised by others. 
This young Nugent seemed to have his 
head screwed on the right way. 


g No gad- 
ding about Brighton for him and pretending 
to be a millionaire. 


He was a great 


a 


I’m living at Gorse Lodge,’ he re- 
marked, “the red house just over there.” 
“Oh yes, sir,’’ said Nugent politely. 
Redesdale began to apply a towel to the 
sandy soles of his feet. \s a rule he took 
no interest in his clerks. They worked for 
him and he paid them, and that was that. 
Meeting one of them so far away from the 
office was in the nature of a revelation 
this young Nugent, besides be ing a clerk 


was a human being and a good swimmer 
too. Why not 


Chere were his 


Gentlemanly sort of chap, 
have him up to the hous¢ 
two girls grumbling tl 


to do, and his 


at they had nothing 
wife, who would have 
grumbled if she dared. Young Nugent 
might help to amuse them and keep them 
quiet. 

“D’you play tennis? ” he asked suddenly, 

Nugent admitted that he did 

“Then come up and have a game this 
morning. Come to lunch. You know my 
wife and elder daughter—at least by sicht. 
They’ve been in the oftice several times, 
Good! that’s settled then As soon after 
breakfast as you like—say half past ten.”’ 


I 


Il 


OLLY REDESDALE was not un- 


duly elated at her father’s news. 


She had not been brought up 


to 


respect her father’s clerks, and she had 


Ideas. She was a student of the works of 
Miss Uno Whom, and her interest in men 
was centred only on one type She could 


Daddy’ 
strong and silent, or able 


not imagine one of s clerks being 


and willing to 
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give his lady-love a good welting with 


he happened 


f 


hunting-crop if s 
But she was not bad-hearted as 


nowadays, and was civil and even era 
to him when he cam She remembe 
having encountered him two or thre 


at the oftice and to have been struck by 


looks of this nice black-haired boy who had 


stared at her so frankly and 


He stared at her in the 


making her feel uncomfortable, so that 
tried to quell him with her own gaze; 
only to find that she had to ver het 
first. 


He had brought his racket and at 
he could play tennis. Molly had bi 
starved for a game, for her father s 
wished to play, and Gladys was no 
for her. She in het 
him, and she soon realized—not very agré 
ably—that he was adjusting his strengt 
suit the occasion, throwing points aw 
He \ n ¢ 


three sets by narrow mat 


While she played Molly’s n 1 was | 


keep the games level 


with the problem presented by 
Nugent’s appearance at Buckw 1 JN 
Redesdale was willing to accept it as 
incidence, but not Molly Buckworth was 
so tiny. Except for her father it seemed 
attract nobody but old lies, artists af 
tame poets, and Nugent was ontside 
these categories 

One possible reason to a int for 
presence did occur to her and set her h 


beating a little faster 


outrageous, and, if it were true, she w 


’ ; 
be angry—angry and at th me ti 
thrilled! One of her father’s clerks! 1 
cheek of it! And vet, to be « lored 
someone was rather nice months 
had been dreaming of the day wh 


strong, silent baronet—who had spent s 


} 1 . wld 
of his spare time as a cowboy would 
his heart at her feet and compel her to 
him by sheer force of a superior W 


Meanwhile there was no harm in Gf 


Nugent adoring her so long as he haan 


the dastardly cheek to tell her s 


Everybody, except, perhaps, Molly, went 


out of their way to be nice to Nugt 
lunch, and afterwards her father gave 





a really good cigar W h had nly bet 
partly spoiled by the sea a 

Later in the afternoon they played — 
again, while Mrs. Redesdale took G 
for a walk along the ind 
Redesdale slumbered audibl ma gard 
seat with a handkerchief over his fact 





























It was difficult for Molly to maintain a 
proper attitude of dignity towards this 
young man while her father snored. The 
act of snoring, to her mind, bordered on the 
jndelicate, and the sound of it was some- 
thing which polite people ought to pretend 
not to hear. It occurred to her after a 
while that it was almost impossible to pre- 
tend not to hear her father, but she re- 
turned the smiles and twinkling glances 
from the other side of the net with a 
straight and frozen stare. 

When, however, Mr. Redesdale sud- 
denly exploded in a veritable frenzy 
of weird grunts it was too much for 
Molly, and simultaneously the two 
young people broke down. Molly, 
doubled up, leaned on her tennis 
racket, and presently collapsed on to 
the hot, dry turf. Young Nugent 
leaped the net, came padding up to 
her, and sank down beside her, shak- 
ing. They laughed together until 
their eyes were wet with tears. 

That laughter broke down a number 
of barriers between them. You cannot 
laugh from your heart with another 
and that other remain a_ stranger. 
Thus Nugent’s remark that her re- 
spected parent required a new silencer 
did not seem impertinent to Molly 
it just seemed funny. When they had 
dried their eyes he said: 

“We'd better stop playing for a bit. 
One of the balls might hit Mr. Redes- 
dale, and then he might think we’d 
woken him up on purpose.” 

“Yes,’’ said Molly, “and _ besides, 
it’s dreadfully hot.’’ 

She fanned herself with her racket 
for a moment or two and then asked 
suddenly : 

“How many villages are there in 
England?” 

“A few million, I suppose,” he an- 
swered airily, “Why?” 

“Oh, not millions!” 

“Well, hundreds of thousands, then. 
I dare say it’s in Whitaker.”’ 

“Then it was hundreds of thousands 
to one against your coming to Buck- 
worth. It’s funny you came here.” 

“Not a bit, Miss Redesdale.” 

“I mean it’s strange.” 

“No, it’s not strange. Everybody in the 
office knew where Mr. Redesdale had 
gone,” 

She stared at him and drew a sudden 
sharp breath. 
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“Ah, so you did follow my father here?” 
she exclaimed. 

“Yes, why not he answered coolly. 
“No; it wasn’t Mr. Redesdale himself I 
followed. I see quite enough of him— 
meaning no offence—at the office. I came 
here because I guessed you were going to 
be here.” 





??? 


He spoke calmly and seriously, and 
seemed perfectly cool. She stared at him 
sharply, at once angry and fluttered. 

“Please don’t make silly jokes,’ she said. 


nt’ 


SILOM ASE 


wp 
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“**¢Oh, it isn’t any good!” he cried. ‘] can't 
talk. IthoughtI could, but I can’t’’’—yp, 956 


“I’m not joking. I’m going to explain. 
Life’s very short, and people waste such a 
lot of good time in beating about the bush, 
I’d seen you before in the office, you know. 
I followed you here because I love you, 
and one day I’m going to marry you.” 

The simple words seemed to knock the 
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breath out of Molly. The cool assurance of 
this young man‘ of twenty, her inferior, in 
the presence of her sleeping father, seemed 
to demand words far beyond the range of 
her vocabulary. 

“Don’t look so surprised,’ he said 
gently. “You're very pretty, you know. 
Somebody was bound to fall in love with 
you sooner or later. Had you _ never 
thought of that?” 

“How—how dare you?” Molly stam- 
mered at last. 

“It’s not a case of daring. I just can’t 
help loving you. You’re such a darling.” 

Molly half rose and then collapsed. 

“If my father knew what you said he 
would dismiss you! ’’ she exclaimed. 

The slumbering Mr. Redesdale uttered a 
long-drawn-out snore as if in mournful 
corroboration of this remark, and Nugent 
waved a hand in his direction. 

“Wake him up and tell him, then,’ he 
suggested. “Or shall I wake him for 
you?” 

A rich colour ran up Molly’s cheeks. In 
a moment she realized that this impertinent 
young man had the upper hand of her. She 
knew that she was quite incapable of tell- 
ing her father. For one reason she would 
have felt too shy. For another reason it 
seemed to her like “sneaking.’? For a 
third, her pride was up in arms at the 
thought that she could not deal with the 
situation for herself, 

Yet there was nothing for her to do but 
sit on and listen or walk away. And she 
did not walk away because, although she 
was very angry, it was thrilling to be made 
love to by a man. So far, only callow 
schoolboys had attempted to flirt with her, 
and Geoffrey Nugent, if not quite a man, 
was at least twenty. 

“Oh,” he said after a long pause, “your 
father’s going to know all right, because 
I’m going to tell him. But he won’t sack 
me. I’m going to sack myself. Oh, I 
know I’m only a clerk, Miss Redesdale. 
Your father used to be one himself, and 
it’s taken him the best part of his life to 
reach his present position. I can’t afford 
to waste all that time. I’ve got to get rich 
quick. I’m sorry if all this has surprised 
you, but I don’t believe in wasting time.” 

“You must be mad!’’ she gasped. “I 
think you’re hateful. I wouldn’t dream of 
marrying you, even if——”’ 

“Oh, I don’t mean get married at once,”’ 
he explained, tapping his racket on the 
grass. “Of course, we’re both absurdly 
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young, and it will take me about six years 
to make my fortune. By that time you'll 
be twenty-three and I shall be twenty-six 
—just the right age. Jacob waited seven 
years for Rachel, and I think I can just 
about beat him.”’ 
“Oh, you’re too absurd!’ she ex. 
claimed. “I know I could never like you.” 
“How do you know? Oh, Molly, I love 
you so much!”’ His voice softened and 
shook and then suddenly resumed its 
normal tone. “I haven’t got a fair chance 
How can I make love to you here, with 
your father snor—sleeping—about ten yards 
away? 


If you’d only meet me by moon- 
light 


“T wouldn’t dream of such a thing,” she 
interrupted swiftly. 

“No; because you’re afraid.” 

“ Afraid! ”’ 

“Afraid of falling in love with me.” 

“Absurd! I couldn’t even if I wanted 
to.”’ 

“No,” he jeered, ‘‘ you’re afraid, You 
don’t want to care for me. Whatever you 
say, you’re afraid.”’ 

“T’m not.” 

“Yes you are. And you're not being fair. 
I ought to have my chance. I’ve been per- 
fectly straightforward with you. I’ve got 
just a little money saved, and I’m going 
out to the colonies where money can be 
made by the right man. I’m going to 
work like the dickens for six years, and it 
will be all for you. Don’t you think you 
ought to give yourself the chance of—of 
liking me a little in return?” 

“But—but suppose you don’t make your 
fortune ?’’ 

“Do you think I’m the sort of chap to 
fail? Only I don’t want you to forget me 
while I’m away. Why not play fair and 
meet me on the beach to-night and give me 
the chance to tell you how much I—I really 
love you? 


” 


But, of course, you’re afraid 
“I’m not, but »”» She was searching 
desperately for some dignified way of 
escape. “If I meet you on the beach to- 
night and—and let you talk to me, will you 
take it as final if I tell you I couldn't care 
for you, and promise never to try to speak 
to me again?” 
Young Nugent hesitated a long moment 
He had some of 
the instinct of the gambler in him, for 
suddenly he stretched out his hand. 
“Done!” he said. “Where and what 
time?” 


and drew a deep breath 


“T could slip out just after ten.”’ 








—_ — 
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‘“Has this impertinent young puppy said 
anything about this to you?’’’—p. 956 


“By that old stranded boat down on the 
sands? The moon will be up by then,’ he 
added thoughtfully. 

It was a fly which settled on the nose of 
Mr. Redesdale that brought an abrupt end 
to their talk. The wandering insect settled 
and played bogie-bogie two of its 
front legs. Then, feeling hungry, it 
sampled the sleeper’s nose. Finding the 
flavour passable it helped itself to a good 
big juicy bite. ; 

Mr. Redesdale snorted, grunted and sat 
up. 

“Finished 
he asked. 


with 


your game, young people?” 
’ 


“What's the time?’ 


N the moonlight everything looked dif- 
ferent. The moon was a silver lamp 

hanging above the untroubled water in 
which her reflection sailed like a fairy boat. 
The long levels of sand gleamed like snow, 
darkening towards the edge of the tide, 
where the slow ripples melted into thin, 
vivid foam. 

Molly, walking in tennis shoes across the 
sand, like some silent-footed little ghost, 
was half exhilarated, half afraid. This was 
at least an adventure, and at most—what ? 
She had had time to think, and thought 
had steadfastly led her away from logic. 
She realized only two things—that it was 
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thrilling to be loved, and that it would be 
thrilling, and rather important, to feel that 
somebody was grappling with the world for 
her sake. 

Every girl wants to find the man who is 
“different,” and young Nugent no longer 
suffered in her estimation by being unlike 
the stock heroes of modern romances. 
Dick Whittington is an old favourite after 
all. 

Nugent was waiting for her by the boat 
and came to meet her. He was still in 
white flannels with the shirt open at the 
throat. She had thought him handsome by 
daylight—by moonlight he was almost 
beautiful. 

“I’ve only come for just one minute,” 
she said breathlessly. 

“Make it a long minute,” he begged, 
taking her hands. “The longer the minute 
the shorter my six years.” 

“Are you really going? ’’ she whispered. 

ac Yes.’’ 

“For me?” 

“Yes,” 

She made one more effort to win back to 
her old state of mind—her point of view a 
few short hours ago. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “we’re only play- 
ing. You’ve behaved abominably. It’s all 
too silly!” 

“Tt isn’t silly. It’s sound common sense. 
I love you, and I shall never be able to 
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afford to marry you unless I burn my boats 
now. If I came back in six years with 
with plenty of money, you—you might care 
for me a bit—mightn’t you, Molly?” 

There was a thrill in his voice which 
communicated itself to her. 

“Tt—it wouldn’t be because of the money 
if I did,’’ she faltered. 

“Of course not. Only people can’t marry 
without it. Molly, I must have seemed 
queer to you this afternoon. But I had to 
speak and—and I was afraid of you.” 

“You afraid of me!’’ She gave him a 
quick glance. “I thought you were very 
brave to speak as you did this afternoon.”’ 

“T couldn’t talk properly. That’s why I 
asked you to meet me—here. Molly!” 

“Yes?’’ She was tremblingly anxious to 
hear him make love to her. “Yes?” she 
said again. 

He took her by the hands and looked 
down into her eyes. 

“Oh, it isn’t any good!” he cried. “I 
can’t talk. I thought I could, but I can’t. 
I love you. That’s all I could tell you if 
I talked for ever. All the talking wouldn’t 
prove it or make you love me. I want you 
more than anything in the world—more 
than all the world. I said it all in the 
garden after all.’’ 

Gently tugging at her hands, he drew het 
round until she faced the moon and the 
running tide. 

“This afternoon,’”’ he said, “I was a 
cheeky young clerk aspiring to the hand of 
his master’s daughter. To-night we’re just 
a man and a girl. Loek at that silly old 
sea. It’s been rolling up against this beach 
for thousands of years, and thousands of 
years hence it will be doing just the same. 
And we—we’re blown on to this world for 
a second and snuffed off again, and we 
spend that second worrying about money 
and social distinctions and the like. You're 
not Mr. Redesdale’s daughter and I’m not 
his clerk. We haven’t even got names. 
We’re just man and maid standing here 
under the moon on this barren beach. Will 
you take me for what I am ?-—-and then I'l] 
go and conquer the world for you.’’ He 
kicked contemptuously at the sand. “Thi 
potty little world!” 

He did not try to kiss her or to slip an 
arm round her waist. Only he held he 
by her slim wrists as he talked. Het 
mental picture of life was transfigured. In 
that blaze of moonlight the workaday 
world, with all its aims and fetishes, its 
work and play, seemed stupid and ugly and 


purposeless. It was as if he were leading 
- . . 5 
her across strange frontiers into a country 


of his own discovery—a country called 
Love. 
“Do you love me so very much, then? 


she W hispered. 


“Do i? Do you see that? All 
beauty? It’s nothing without you. If | 
could, and you asked me, I’d kick 
silly old moon into the sea. I’d pull down 
all the stars and drain the ocean 
all nothing to me without you 


that 
tna 


They're 
Don’t you 
understand ?—you’re everything.”’ ; 

She could not understand. Nor did she 
know that he was saying what every man 
has said—or tried to say—to some maid, 
since the dawn of speech. She only knew 
that her heart yearned to him, that she was 
very happy and yet wanted to cry. Sud 
denly his speech began to falter. 

“Do you think—when I come back—six 
years hence—you might love me a little 
Molly?”’ 

But she stood on tiptoe, suddenly offe1 
ing him her lips. 

_“Six years!” she breathed. “Oh, make 
love to me now. Make love to me now!” 


IV 
R COTTER REDESDALE ha 
one of the shocks of his life when 


he came to open his letters at the 
breakfast table next morning He began 
by staring frigidly at one, then he frowned, 
and suddenly—being in the act of sipping 
coffee—he set up a fit of coughing which 


grew to be positively alarming F ortun- 


ately for his family, and Molly in_par- 


ticular, he had lost most of his breath wh 
he regained his powers of speech 
“Most impertinent letter young 
Nugent .. . wants marry (cough) Moll 
impertinent young (coug] . . leav 
ing my office ... must be mad... stark 


mad. M iy?” 


Mrs. Redesdale uttered a cry nd staré 1 
but Molly had to deal with 


hard at Molly, 
her father first. The colour had risen 
her cheeks, but her mind was collected 
“Yes, Daddy,” she said 
“Has this 
iWthing about this to you? ” 
“Yes, Daddy.’’ 


“Why, you’ve only spoken to | 


impertinent young puppy Sal 


girl! One of my clerks, earnin Why 


didn’t you tell me at once? 


speak to you? " 
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“Yesterday afternoon, when 
asleep.” 
Mr. Redesdale spluttered. 


“But you’re a child, and he’s only a boy 


you were 


himself. And—and you don’t know each 
other.”’ 

“Qh, it’s so utterly ridiculous!’’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. Redesdale contemptuously. 


” 


“T should dismiss him. 
“Haven’t I told you, Matilda, that he’s 


dismissed himself? Molly, you must have 


behaved disgracefully.’’ 

“But, Daddy, I didn’t!’’ Molly pro- 
tested. “He took me entirely by surprise. 
He told me he didn’t want to waste any 
time.”’ 

“Well, | must give him credit for that,” 
said her father, pleased with his own irony, 
He gave her a sudden sharp look. “You 
don’t like the fellow, do you, eh?” 

Molly tactfully left the question unan- 
swered, 


“But, Daddy, I don’t know why you 
should be so angry!’’ she protested. “It 
isn’t as if he wanted to marry me now, or 
while he was poor. He talks about six 
years hence, when he’s made a lot of 
noney.” 

“Boy’s talk!’ growled her father. 
“Scandalous impertinence of the young 


fellow to speak at all. 
nhis side! Money! 
ever make !’”’ 

Mr. Redesdale’s 
evaporating, and 


I can see you’re 
A lot of money he’ll 


wrath was _— slowly 


the other occupants of 


the breakfast table became correspondingly 


more comfortable. Gladys began surrepti- 


tiously a fresh attack upon her porridge. 
Molly took het courage in both hands. 

“I don’t know, Daddy. He’s going 
abroad, and I think he’ll make good. 
When I met him last night we: 

“Last night ! ” 

“Yes, on the san 1s. I'd better tell you. 


He said that for six years he was going to 
concentrate on nothing but getting money 
so as to be in a position to keep me. It was 
just before we said good night. He said he 
was going to deny himself everything but 
lothes, lodgings and the plainest food, and 
work every day until he dropped. If 
really does that for six years won't he 
Won’t he be 

he'll be doing it.” 


Her 


hs eyes, 


he 


worth while?) And ii’s for me 


ze : ; 
lather stared at her, a new light in 


N 
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“Did he really tell you that?’’ he de- 
manded. 

She nodded. “They were almost his last 
words before he said good night.” 

“And that boy,’’ said Mr. Redesdale 
most surprisingly, “means what he says. 
I'll take him at his word. The business 
can do with a few men who really work. 
Most of ’em do as little as they can, with 
one eye on the clock to see how soon they 
can get off.’’ 


“But, Daddy, he’s leaving you!’’ inter- 
posed Molly. 
“Oh no, he isn’t! D’you think I’m 


going to let a fellow go who really wants 
to work and thinks he’s got something to 


work for? When I get one of that sort in 
my firm I'll take care he doesn’t go. A 
youngster needn’t go abroad to make 


money if he really puts his back into it. 
I'll treat him fairly and see he gets plenty 
of chances if he stays on with us. There’s 
plenty of opportunities in our business. So 
long he doesn’t want you before six 
You may both change your 


Ba 


as 
years are up! 
minds long before then 

Molly stared incredulously at her father, 
who paused to take a sip at his now luke- 
warm coffee. 

“You arranged to see him this morning, 
I s’pose?’’ he said. “A final good-bye, or 
Well, you tell him he’s not to 
go and me first. Tell 
him that when he puts every ounce of him- 
self into his work I'll put fifty per cent. 
on to his salary, The 
the rest 


something, 


he’s to come see 


firm’s progressive 


enough, and will be in his 


hands.”’ 


own 


Sunlight is different from moonlight. It 
tames the wild dreams which the other be- 
gets. Splendid and romantic to have a man 
across the seas carving out his career, but 
pleasanter to have him at home where one 


could see him sometimes. 
Molly was too young to distrust the 
future, or her own heart or his. It is the 


pleasant faculty of youth to imagine itself 
And, 
after all, one sometimes still finds people 
“who kissed at seventeen and 
still.” The of life before her 
rose-strewn, secure. 

When 
morning 
first he 


outside and above the common laws. 


worship 
way seemed 


Geoffrey Nugent met her that 
to say good-bye as he thought at 


wondered why Molly’s eyes were 


aflame with happiness. 
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The Empress 
who Stooped 


INGS have stooped to wed maids of 


low degree; even an Emperor 
Peter I of Russia—placed an Im- 
perial crown on the head of a scullery- 


maid. But for an Empress to give her hand 
and her heart with it—at the altar to a 
peasant is a romance of which there is only 
one example in the history of Love. 

The first scene in this amazing drama 
opens in the sordid and remote Russian 
village of Lemesh, at which Colonel Vish- 
nevsky, a high official of the Russian Court, 
had halted for a few hours on his journey 
to St. Petersburg. 


To while away the time of waiting, the 
colonel strolled into the little church, his 
splendid appearance a 
among the humble peasant worshippers, 
and at the very threshold stood transfixed 
by the almost unearthly sweetness of a 
boyish voice which soared, pure and liquid 
as the song of a nightingale, above the 
singing of the rustic choir. 


causing sensation 


The Beautiful Boy Peasant 

When, at the conclusion of the service, 
during which he had listened entranced, he 
sought an introduction 
found that he 
sweet-voiced, determined 
treasure much 
wasted on peasants. Its proper world was 
the Imperial Court; and after interviews 
with the boy’s parents and his guardian, 
he had no difficulty in carrying him off to 
St. Petersburg for the delight of the 
Empress and the ladies of her Court. 

Thus it was that Alexis Razoum, son of 
a shepherd, found himself transported from 
the cluster of hovels that had been his home 
to the splendours of palaces. Fortune had 
so far been none too kind to him; for his 
first years had been made a nightmare by 
the cruelties of his . 
drunken rages had 
attempted to kill him. 

From this life 


the 
beautiful 


to and 
he was 
such a 
to be 


boy, 
was 


as as 


that 
precious 


he 


was too 


his 
once 


who in 


than 


father, 
more 
of poverty and daily terror 
by kind 
d 


wonder 


he had been 
had 
above all, to 


rescue d 
to 


a priest, who 


taught him read 


until 


al 


the 


write—and, 


sing, 


of his 
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A Love Romance that is 
“Stranger than Fiction” 


By Thornton Hall 


voice and 


the accidental visit to Lemesh 
of a Court functionary had wrought this 
magical revolution in his life. 

At the St. Petersburg Court the boy with 
the “angel’s voice and the angel’s face” 
welcomed 


was with enthusiasm. The 
Empress and her ladies alike were en- 
raptured by his singing; but none more 


than Peter’s daughter, the Princess Eliza- 
beth, who at sight of the beautiful boy and 
at the sound of his voice lost her heart to 
him, and gave her parents no peace until 
he was transferred to her own Court as her 
favourite singer. 


A Rapid Rise 
To the Princess, weary 


of the splendours 
and vanities 


of the Court, the boy with 
the voice of an angel came as a breath 
of pure air into the close exotic atmosphere 
of her life. She welcomed him with open 
arms; she made him her pet and protégé ; 
and as he grew to youn 
fidence in 


@ manhood her con- 
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him was so great that she gave 
him charge of her purse and her properties. 

The shepherd’s son was now not only 
purse-bearer, but principal minister to the 


daughter of an Emperor, who was herself 


to wear the Imperial Crown. And while 
Alexis was thus luxuriating amid the 
splendours of a Court, he by no means 
forgot the humble relatives he had left 
behind in his native village. 

His father was dead; his mother was 
reduced for a time to such a depth of 
destitution that she had to beg her bread 


from door to door. His sisters had found 


husbands for themselves in their own rank, 
and the favourite of an Imperial Princess 


had for brothers-in-law a tailor, a weaver, 
and a shepherd. When news came to Alexis 
of his mother’s destitution he sent her a 
sum of money sufficient to install her in 


comfort as an innkeeper—the first of many 
kindnesses which were to work a startling 


transformation in the fortunes of the 
Razoum family ; 
livent now hurried quickly Phe 
Empress Anna died, and was succeeded on 
the throne by the infant Ivan, het grand- 
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nephew, who had been the Emperor but a 
few months when, in 1741, a coup d’état 
gave the crown to Elizabeth. Alexis was 
now one of the greatest men in all! Russia; 
honours and riches were showered on him ; 
he was General, Grand Master of the 
Hounds, Chief Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber, and lord of large estates yielding 
regal revenues. 


A Gorgeous Transplanting 

But all his grandeur was powerless to 
spoil the man. He still remained the 
simple peasant who, so many years earlier, 
had left his low-born mother with stream- 
ing eyes. His great ambition now was to 
share his good fortune with her. She must 
exchange her village inn for the luxuries 
and splendours of a palace. And thus it 
was that one day a splendid carriage, with 
gay-liveried postilions, dashed up to the 
door of the Lemesh inn and carried off 
the simple peasant woman, her youngest 
son, Cyril, and one of her daughters, to 
the open-mouthed amazement of the 
villagers. At the entrance to the capital 
she was received by a magnificently attired 
gentleman, in whom she failed to recognize 
her son Alexis until he showed her a birth- 
mark on his body. 

But Madame Razoum was too old 
and simple a woman to bear such 
a gorgeous transplanting. For a 


day when, in company with the Empress, 
he was paying a visit to Count Lowen- 
wolde, he rushed from Elizabeth’s side 
to fling his arms round the neck of one 
of his host’s footmen. “Are you mad, 
Alexis?’’ exclaimed the Empress in her 
astonishment. “What do you mean by such 
senseless behaviour?’’ “I am not mad at 
all,” answered the favourite. “He is an 
old friend of mine.”’ 

Nor, indeed, had the Empress herself any 
false pride; for, to please Alexis, she 
accompanied him on a visit to his native 
village, smiling graciously on his humble 
friends of other days, and partaking of the 
hospitality of the poorest cottagers, while 
on all who had befriended him in the days 
of his obscurity she lavished her favours 


A Shower of Distinctions 

As for Alexis himself, nothing was too 
good for him. Although he had probably 
never handled a gun in his life, she made 
him Field-Marshal and head of her army; 
and, at her request, Charles VII dubbed 
him Count of the Holy Roman Empire, a 
distinction which Gregory Orloff in later 
years prized more than all the honours 
Catherine II showered on him; while the 











few weeks she pined among the 
splendours of the Moscow Court, 
and only began to smile again 
when she secured the Empress’s 
permission to return to her inn 
and old cronies. As for Cyril, a 
handsome stripling, with all his 





brother’s good looks and simple 
nature, he elected to remain at 
Moscow, where he quickly estab- 
lished himself as a great favourite 
of Elizabeth. 

Within a few months he had 
blossomed into a Count and a 
Gentleman of the Bed-chamber: 
and a few years later, at twenty- 
two, he was appointed Viceroy of 
the Ukraine, the virtual ruler of a 
kingdom, with his peasant mother 
installed in a modest house at his 
gates, since she refused the magni 
ficent apartments he offered her in 
his palac e. 

How utterly devoid of false 
pride Alexis was is 

















proved by 


he 4 . 
the following anecdote One 


The Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
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estates of which she made him lord were 
a small kingdom in themselves. Alexis, 
the shepherd’s son, was now, beyond any 
question, the most powerful man in Russia. 
If he would, he might easily have taken 
the sceptre from the yielding hands of the 
Empress and played the Autocrat, as 
Patiomkin played it under similar circum- 
stances in later years. But Alexis cared 
as little for power as for rank and wealth. 
He smiled at his honours. 
said, with his hearty 


“Fancy,” he 
laugh, “a peasant’s 
son a Count, and a man who ought to be 
tending sheep a Field-Marshal !” 

When courtly genealogists spread before 
him an elaborate family-tree, proving that 
he sprang from the princely stock of Bog- 
dan, with many a grand duke of Lithuania 
among his lineal laughed 
loud and long at them for their pains. 
“Don’t be so ridiculous,’’ he said. “You 
know as well as | that my parents were 
simple peasants, honest enough, but people 
of the soil and nothing else. If 1 am Count 
and Field-Marshal and Viceroy, I owe it 
all to the good heart of your Empress and 
Take it 
away, and let me hear no more of such 
foolery.”’ 

Such to the last was the unspoiled, child 
like nature of the man who so soon was to 
be husband of an Empress. Probably 
Alexis would have lived and died Eliza- 
beth’s Platonic lover had it not been for 
the cunning of the cleverest of her Chan- 
cellors, 


ancestors, he 


mine, whose humble servant I am, 


Bestyouzhev, who saw _ in_ his 
mistress’s infatuation for her peasant the 
means of making his own position more 
secure. 


Elizabeth was still a young and 
attractive 


woman, who might pick and 
choose among some of the most eligible 
suitors in Europe for a share of her throne; 
for there were many who would gladly have 
played consort to the good-looking Autocrat 
of Russia. 

Such a husband, especially if he were 
a strong man, might seriously imperil the 
Chancellor’s position, might even dispense 
with him « 
he was hig 


5 


ltogether. On the other hand, 
1 in the favour of the shepherd's 


son, who had such a contempt for 


1 
} 
} 
[ 


power, 


and who thus would be a puppet in his 
hands. Why not make him her husband? lt 
was, after all, an easy task the Chancello) 
thus set himself. Elizabeth was by no means 
unwilling to wear a wedding-ring for the 
man who had loved her so loyally and « 
long; and any difficulties she might 
were quickly disposed of by he 


raise 
r father- 
confessor, who was Bestyouzhev’s tool 


The Village Wedding 

Thus it came to pass that one day Eliza 
beth and Alexis stood side by side befor 
the village altar of Perovo, and the words 
were spoken which made the shepherd’s son 
husband of the Empress. The secrecy with 
which the ceremony was performed was but 
a fiction. All the world knew that Alexis 


t t 


I 


Gregorovitch was Emperor by wed- 
lock, and flocked to pay homage to him in 


his new and exalted characte He now 
had sumptuous apartments next to those of 


f 





his wife; he was her shadow everywhere: 


and during his frequent attacks of gout the 
Empress ministered to him nig 








t and day 
in his own rooms with the tender devotion 
of a mother to a child. Two children were 
born to them, a son and a daughter—th 
latter of 


romance and vicissitude, ended her days in 


whom, after a life f stran 


a loathsome dungeon of the fortress of 
Saints Peter and Paul, the victim of 
Catherine Il’s vengeancs miserably 
drowned, so one. story goes, by an 


inundation of her cell 

On Elizabeth’s death, in the year 1762, 
her husband was glad to retire 
in which he had for so long played s 


splendid a part. “None but myself,” 


said, “can know with what pleasure I leave 
a sphere to which I was not born, and to 
which only my love for my dear mistress 
made me resigned. I should have been 
happier far with her in some small cottage 
far removed from the gilded slavery of 


Court life.’”’ He was happy enough now, 


leading the peaceful life of a country 
gentleman on one of his many estates 
And there, a few years later, he drew his 


last bre 


th, with the name he loved best, 


“Elizabeth,’’ on his lips. 
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NEW ADVENTURES 


_ 


— 


Maude feagher 


ONSIDER | the 


High courage, 


adventurer. 
sword on hip, is in it; 


word 


strange seas and countries conquered 
—d’Artagnan, Marco Polo, Shackleton, An 
adventurer! Does the word not bring to 
mind a face bronzed with wind and weather, 
and a nature keenly 
of honour ? 
But the 
ever word so del 


alive to its own sense 


sister-word adventuress. 


Was 


yased from its beginnings ! 


Instead of the clean wind singing across 
masts and rigging, it brings to mind the 
heavy scent of per- 


fumes, of languid 





friend. made 


interior of 


Miss Rosita Forbes last year 


a hazardous journey into the far 


the Sahara desert and found there a city 
never before visited by a Christian. It was 
an exploit that places her definitely in the 
honoured ranks of explorers. She is even 
now engaged in a similar adventure. 

Miss Rose Wilder Lane, an American 


journalist, has, within the past few months, 
published a book about the wild hill 
of Albania, whom she and a woman 
friend She tells of dan- 


gers encountered, of 


tribes 
among 


wandered alone. 











: strange customs and 
limbs and keen wits = sais i mn errr perry rrr ere peoples met, with a 
dishonourably used ti zest and independ- 
for the ensnaring of j Bye , ence that make her 
men’s senses; in- pages breathless. 
stead of honour, dis- 

honour; a “ Miladi’’ 4 

if the ‘‘Three 


Musketeers,’ or a 
Becky Sharp 

But a new 
turess 


adven- 
arisen. A 
word so impregnated 
With sinistet 


has 


sug ges- 
tion will need much 
airing to make it fit 
to use in connexion 
with the thousands 
of women who, 
the 
out 
independ- 
seek new 
and strange 
and to per- 
feats of en 
durance hitherto 


especially 
War, have 
in joyous 
ence to 


since 


gone 


people, 


form 


motor car 
Characteristic of by a woman friend 


alone, 


men 


A number of such women come at once to 
mind. Not long 
Queensberry drove 


the Marchioness ot 

motor car to Rome 

and back, accompanied only by a woman 
1592 “~ 


Qo 
ago 


het 


gol 


The Marchioness of Queensberry, who drove her 


to Rome and back, accompanied only 





Photo 
Top‘cal 


These are only outstanding figures in a 
ereat army of women in whom the war ha 
helped to discover a latent sense of adven- 


ture and independence. All over Europe 
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and Asia one meets them now, travelling 
alone or with a woman companion, self 
sufficient, keenly alive to new beauties and 
fresh interests. 

Women travelled before the war, of 
course, but for the most part, unless accom- 
panied by a protecting male relative, they 
kept to the beaten track. 
corously to Rome or Florence, there to live 
in boarding-houses filled with other 
sters of their own nationality; 


They went de- 
spin- 
“did” pic- 
ture galleries and lectures, and were pretty 
thoroughly bored. Arnold Bennett 
where unsympathetically describes them as 
squabbling over the marmalade and taking 
more vital interest in the gossip of their 
pension than in the glories of Da Vinci 
and Michelangelo. Such travel was only 
slightly better than remaining idle at home. 
Yet it was a little better, for time was 
ah! those 
generations of spinsters 


some- 


sorrowful, cruelly defrauded 
when the maiden 
aunt of the family, even though possessed 
of a goodly income, was expected to live 
with her married relatives and take as her 
portion of life their overflow. 

The tragedy of the war has brought her 
release. The thousands of women who can- 
not expect to marry have been taught in- 
dependence by war-time nursing and by the 
necessity, for a period, of taking men’s 
places in factory and shop. They will not 
go back to a tame acceptance of empty lives. 


With the increase of travel amone yw 
its annoyances are diminishing day by d 
lime was when a girl travelling 
immediately became an object for 
tive interest among the unattached 
train or hotel. If she were not t id a 
not too dowdily dressed, she had ortentime 
to bristle with aggressive ex 
keep the men in her railway carriage 
attempting to while away the tedium 
travel by attentions to her 


Sometimes she was refused 


1dmission 
an hotel by a suspicious proprietor. 1 
most independent spirit sickens before su 
an insult. 
But those days are largely gone. Tra 


ve'lers and innkeepers have become so used 
to the woman adventurer that she must giv 
them cause to suspect her before they place 


her in the old order of adventuress. 


Also, as women gain exp nce in tra- 
velling they no longer lay themselves open 
to misunderstanding by the little uncer 
tainties and hesitations that the predato1 
male is quick to interpret in his own wai 
Women have learned to decide quickly 
when to accept and when to reject the atten- 
tions of their fellow-travellers. Even in 
Latin countries, where men’s ideas of 
chivalry are different from those of the 


Anglo-Saxon, it is not necessary to freeze 
every man who offers to lift one’s luggag 
from the rack. The experienced gir! trav 





A Tour round 
the World 


A young America M Va 
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eller can tell at 
a glance whethe1 
the offer is im- 
pelled merely by 


a desire to help 
and when it is 
likely to be fol- 
lowed by an in- 
vitation to dinnet 
téte-a-téte. Even 
in the latter case 
the offer does not 
frighten her as 
once it would 
have done. She 
knows how to be 
definite without 
being unneces- 
sarily rude. 
Another thing 
the new adven- 
turess has 
learned! It is in 
that most important matter of luggage. 
The woman who intends to travel from 
place to place as fancy dictates no 
longer goes accompanied by a mountain 
f luggage that makes her the sup- 
pliant and prey of porters. She has dis- 
covered that a single suit-case, if rightly 
y enough. She provides 


+} } 
ul 


lat she can Carry 





planned, is usual] 
, 


herself with a light one 


herself. A tailored costume with an extra 
skirt—kilted for spec ial comfort—a top 
at, a soft hat and comfortable shoes, a 
sik knitted jumper and a woollie for extra 
warmth, a dinner frock of georgette o1 
chiffon, a change of shoes, and silk under- 
wear that can be washed in a hand basin 
vernight—these are usually enough to 
compass all her needs. The greatest of 
these is the silk knitted jumper, for it can 
be tolled into a ball in the corner of a bag 
and come out fresh and unwrinkled after 
Many day s. Blouses are 
be thought of 


a slavery not to 
, for they quickly become un- 
tidy, and one’s whole itinerary may be 
thrown out of ge by a delay in getting 
them back from a foreign laundry. But 
these are details of 
Woman traveller w 
The main thing 


al 


comfort that every 
ill work out for herself. 
is that she goes. 


A typical adventuress of the new 


t order 

Sat , nv 1} " . 
next my able at aé little family 
Test p : ry : 
‘aurant I frequent. There were two 


Women at tha , , 
omen at the table About them both clung 


me ie 4 

* ag antimacassars and family 
ums. Both sat very erect. | 
Me stiffness that 


ot 


mut one with 


omes from “ladvlike ”’ 


903 
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) ~+training in childhood, the 
| other vibrantly erect with 

life. Both a little past 
{ middle age. One wore a 
gay Spanish shawl a trifle 
self-consciously under the 
eyes of the other. At every 
moment her laugh rang out. 
She was so rosy and so 
pleased with life that I 
listened without shame to 
her talk in the hope of 
hearing what was the cause 
of her delight, 


what had 











Miss Rosita Forbes on Camel-back and 
as a Bedouin Sheikh 


made her different from the lavender. 
faced, primly sweet old lady who sat 
Opposite her, 

“We didn’t like Nuremberg very much,” 
she was saying, “‘ because it was so full of 
tourists; but an Austrian artist we met on 
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” 


the train——’’ I saw the delicate eyebrows 
opposite her rise a little at this, and she 
hastened to add with her delighted laugh: 
“Oh, you needn’t be shocked, Sophie, he 
was really most kind and told us lots of 


things we’d never have got from guide 
books. He told us of a little walled town 


beloved of artists called Rothenberg. 
Scarcely any tourists know about it, so it’s 
unspoiled. That was enough for Mary and 
me, so we took a train for it as soon as we 


could. It was awfully difficult finding it. 
We made the funniest mistakes getting 
there, but it was worth the trouble—so 


beautiful! I must show you my sketches. 
And did I tell you about the boy we found 
yodelling all by himself up in the moun- 
tains near Salzburg? Mary and I had 
started out one day to try to reach a little 
inn we saw high up on the mountain in the 
snow. But where we found the boy was 
half-way up in a little valley full of violets 
and crocuses and cows, just yodelling to 
himself. It was too beautiful! ”’ 

And so it went on. Don’t tell me that 
little person was not an adventuress in the 
new and fine sense of the term. 

I talked not long 
Mayoress of Manchester, 
said I shall not forget : 


ago 


with the Lady 
One thing she 


“This is an age of high adventure for 
women. Women are pioneers in politics, 
in the professions, in the art of self-reliant 
living.” 

Yes, and they are 
common 


the more 
word, in that they 
are pushing out into countries new to them, 
finding there new aspects of life, and dis 
covering in 


pioneers in 
sense of the 


themselves an unsuspected 
capacity for adventure. 

What effect upon women of 
this new urge for independent travel? In 
the main it must be 
dividual, whether 
single. 


is to be the 
beneficial to the in 
she marries or remains 
If she does not marry it offers her 
new opportunities for broadening her life, 
for getting a new insight into lives different 
from her own. And do not think that it is 
only the woman of independent means who 
can afford to do this. In these davs a 
holiday spent on the Continent, if intelli 
gently planned, may cost less than the same 
amount of time at an English resort. A 
friend of just returned from the 
Riviera in the height of the season told me 
she had spent three for two 
pounds a week. Of course, she staved at 
the little, unfashionable hotels, but she had 
the sea, the flowers and the sunshine of the 


mine 


weeks there 


Riviera quite as abundantly as the most ex. 
pensively served child of wealth. To my 
mind this holiday of hers was as adven- 
had climbed an 
unknown mountain, for she did a thing that 
other people do not do, and did it in her 
own way. 

No, I see little but benefits in this new 
way of travel for the woman who is destined 


turous a feat as if she 


to remain single. How many generations 


of spinsters have had only the vicarious 


emotions of books on which to feed their 
imaginations! Now at last they 
that the 


horizon is a potent lure, an intoxication, a 


are dis- 
covering grey-blue edge of the 
goal for its own sake. 

Men have always known this, It is part 
men that they 
beyond the 
Hidden away somewhere in their 


of the charm of 


never grow 
Island ag 


scious 


entirely Treasure 


ness are dreams of the far-away and beav- 

tiful, islands in the South Seas where heavy 

scented flowers bloom, dark jungles wher 

strange serpents coil, ice 
the North. 

Yet the average 

} 


dreams can never be 


glinting caves of 
man knows 
It is ust 


a loved woman that keeps him at home, a 


realized 








woman to whom he never dis¢ 

dream, seeing her so abs irbed in « dren 
and fireside. The woman esterda\ 
would hardly have understood. 


By the warm fireside was safety and 
comfort—what was this strange lure of th 
Bevond of which he told her? What could 
it offer but wearied limbs and restlessnes 
unappeased? Or she listened to him as 
Desdemona to Othello, admiring the bravery 
of her hero, but with no desire to share his 


experience, holding him fast bound by her 


soft incuriousness. 


A new comradeship between husband and 


wife must surely arise out of this new 
understanding among women of the fas 
cination of adventuring in foreign coun 
tries. One hears continually now of young 
married couples who start out for their 
honeymoon, knapsack on back, joyously 
ready for whatever new experiences the 
may be able to find and shart In such 
cases the love of adventure that 1s so deat 
to the heart of every man need not be stifled 
because of the narrower and more timorous 
vision of the wife 

But whether spinster or wife the new 


f 


adventuress is the gainer in breadth « 
vision and understanding by her adven 
turings into foreign lands and among 
strange peoples. And what fun it is! 
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HE supreme moment had been reached 

in the coronation of little King Paul 

the Third of Soravia, that moment 
which made an eight-year-old boy ruler 
over the wildest and smallest of European 
kingdoms. 

The organ pealed out. The aged arch- 
bishop, gorgeous in jewelled vestments and 
mitre, bent the smal] 
figure of the little king, almost lost, as it 


over pathetically 
were, in the massive coronation chair, and 
placed the crown upon his head. 

It fitted closely down over the boy’s flaxen 
curls, his forehead. 


pressing heavily on 


The archbishop continued to support its 
trembling 


in- 


heavily moulded rim with botl 
old hands as he finished the solemn 
vocation to the new-made sovereign. 

All eyes in the packed cathedral were 
riveted upon that little group of five people. 
lo right and left of throne-chair 
stood the guardians. To the left 
Count Basil Aresco, the Regent, a tall grim- 
looking figure in blazing uniform, and on 
the right the 


the great 
boy’s 


widowed queen, resplendent 
n glowing velvet and ermine. 

She was the boy king’s stepmother. 
own sturdy four-year-old 


Her 
stood beside 
her solidly sucking his thumb in the shelter 


f 


of her heavy train, and 


son 


out with 
round, solemn eyes into the moving glitter 


vazine 
gazing 


of the vast church. Very still she had 
stood through the long ceremony—this 
twelve-months’ widow who had discarded 
her Mourning for the coronation, with re- 


luctance, so many said, 

Oh! not for love of the late King Boris! 
Hers had been a made match 
knew that. But . here the women whis- 
pered and nudged one anothet that 
shade of wine-red velvet went ill with the 
Wonderful hair had flamed like the 
meet of a fire against her sable veils; it 
‘ent to the transparent 
almost corpse-like hue. 


all the world 


which 


white skin an 
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And corpse-like in the dim radiance of 
the many candles had glimmered the white, 
set face of the royal widow, her down-bent 
eyes always on the fair head of the young 
king, her left hand caressing that other 
little head which nestled against her skirts. 

Now the king, urged by the low-toned 
promptings of Count Basil, lifted his head 
the and for the 
first time Queen Nadine moved. A breath 
interest the lips of the 
she forward with some- 


to receive crown, 


of eager parted 


spectators as bent 


thing of the swoop of a gorgeous bird. Her 
outstretched hands grasped the crown, 


bringing her young strength to aid the old 
man’s uncertain clasp. 
fingers 


Those long white 


gripped the heavy circlet firmly, 
lifting it a little. 

Some of those standing near saw in the 
swift only the instinct of 


motherhood, quick to lighten the weight for 


action tender 
that small head as though it were her own 
But on the minds of not a few others 
the clutching fingers made a different cad 
unpleasant impression, 


son’s. 


Count Basil, on the opposite side of the 
throne, looked grimmer still. the 
bov’s head, his eyes for a moment met the 


Across 


eyes of the queen, and something that was 
not a prayer was stifled behind his clenched 
teeth, something that would scarcely have 
harmonized with the fervour of melody in 
which the voices of the choir were calling 
down heaven's blessing on Soravia’s child 
sovereign. 

Over the the little copper- 
headed boy Count Basil’s dark 
eves travelled with veiled hostility. 


and 
her 


queen 
beside 


and her son! 

What had dead Boris been thinking of to 
little Paul? 
Regent’s heart was heavy as the long 
Outside, a cold, 
thick fog from the river lay over the capital 
The crowds which filled the cathedral 


The Rodanian woman. 


leave her joint 


The 


ceremony came to an end. 


guardian of 


city. 
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had surged in like ghosts or shadows out 
of the mist, to take shape and colour in the 
candle-lit warmth within. But it seemed 
to Count Basil that the mist had entered 
with him—a mental fog that blinded and 
hampered him. 

The man was a patriot to his finger-tips, 
stern, far-seeing, devoid almost entirely of 
the softer graces, and with the human ele- 
ment in him hidden deep under a crust of 
long repression. So deep that the very 
waking of those slumbering nerves was 
something of a pain. 

He had been the late king’s closest friend, 
giving to him the devotion that a strong 
man sometimes gives to a weakling; and 
Boris’s first wife had met with his full 
approval, diplomatically speaking. As a 
woman she had scarcely counted—a shy, 
plain girl who had died young after duti- 
fully presenting the country with an heir- 
apparent. 

King Boris’s second choice had been one 
of sheer personal infatuation on his side; 
on his bride’s one imagined that there had 
been no choice at all. The Princess Nadine 
of Rodania had been the tool—willing or 
unwilling who could say?—of a certain 
high diplomacy which Count Basil feared 
and distrusted. 

That diplomacy had levelled greedy eyes 
on Soravia for centuries. The little moun- 
tain kingdom was one of the unfortunate 
buffer-states of Europe; the Turk crouched 
on the south, ready to spring at any 
moment; and on the north Rodania—that 
great octopus of a country—stretched tenta- 
tive claws and bided its time. 

The queen, brought up in an atmosphere 
of intrigue, was (so the count told himself 
bitterly) a Rodanian to the tips of those 
long, white fingers which hovered now over 
her stepson. Had little Prince Sergius, of 
the red head and round, dark eyes, stood 
to-day in his half-brother’s place 
would have been rejoicing in Queen 
Nadine’s native country. The Rodanian 
minister and his staff, grouped to the left of 
the altar steps, gravely observant and in- 
tangibly aloof, would have visibly brimmed 
over with good will to the whole world. 

This Baron Morovieff was among those 
who had noted that quick, unorthodox move- 
ment of the queen’s, and the interpretation 
which he put upon it brought a curious 
smile to his thin lips. Then, as his eyes 
moved restlessly about the little group on 
the dais, a faint frown appeared on his 
forehead. 


there 


He had noted the meeting of 
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those other two pairs of eyes, the qucen’s 
and the regent’s. Mecting? Nothing so 
mild, so harmonious! It was a clashing of 
glances that crossed and jarred—distrust on 
the one side and defiance on the other. 

“Madame”’—it was at the banquet two 
hours later, and the baron sat on the queen’s 
right hand—“is it politic to show so 
plainly your enmity towards your fellow. 
guardian? ”’ 

His tones were carefully lowered; and 
she, flashing a swift, half-sullen glance at 
him, answered in the same key. 

“He has always hated me,’ she said 
Her lips were set in a hard thread of 
scarlet. : 

“Soh.” He nodded thoughtfully. “And 
was that . . . mecessary, madame? You 
are’’—his cold eyes surveyed her apprais- 
ingly—"‘ a beautiful woman.” 

“T am also a Rodanian,”’ she retorted. 
“That is quite enough for me in his eyes.’’ 
There was a note of accentuated bitterness 
in her low voice. 

He shrugged his shoulders. He had 
known her from her childhood up—this in- 
scrutable storm-flame of a woman. She 
would play his game for him—the game of 
Rodania—because it was her game also. 
She was the type of tiger-woman who would 
be all tiger—fierce, unscrupulous—on behalf 
of her offspring. He told himself this with 
a certain amount of tempered satisfaction 
for her methods of playing the game wer 
more crude than he had expected to find 
them. 


That game, according to his creed, might 


include many things 


s, even murder. But 


one thing—candour—had certainly no plac 
in it. There was no need to have made al 
enemy of Count Basil from the start. The 
count was a formidable antagonist—the 
leader of the anti-Rodanian 
Soravia. 


party In 


Baron Morovieff watched him across the 
table as he bent towards the little king, a 
smile of genuine affection sol! 
stern face. He had the boy’ 
thing which might in days to come mean 
much 


tening his 


s confidence; a 


In his own mind the baron cynically 
emphasized the word “might.’’ Daily he 
was growing more and more inclined to 
place such a possibility within the bounds I 
the inadvisable, and therefore . . . 
probable. King Paul was very delicate, as 
his father had been; on the wh 
all things 


the odds, 
considered reasonably, were 
against his living to count as a factor 1 
Ikuropean politics. 
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When the coronation banquet was over 
there followed a state procession through 
the city. The fog had dispersed, and the 
crowds, which packed the narrow decorated 
streets and leant from the balconies, waved 
flags and shouted with an enthusiasm which 
did not stop at the cream and gilt carriage 
in which the king, accompanied by the 
Regent, sat erect and smiled a little wearily 
as he kept his small fingers raised stiffly to 
the salute. The royal guests and foreign 
representatives all came in for their share 
of hospitable acclaim; but it was noticeable 
that the carriages from the Rodanian Lega- 
tion were greeted with much less en- 
thusiasm. Under his serene smile, Baron 
Morovieff’s jaw set itself grimly. 

The queen, in the second carriage with 
her baby son, came in for a fair proportion 
of the plaudits. She had never been popu- 
lar; but her stately beauty made its appeal 
to the romantic population. Also Count 
Basil held the reins of power. King Boris 
was dead; there was no one now on whom 
the “Rodanian woman” could exercise her 
wiles to the detriment of Soravia. 

Queen Nadine acknowledged the cheers 
with that cold, arrogant graciousness which 
had always hedged her apart from her late 
husband’s people. Only once she unbent. 

The procession was winding its way be- 
neath the walls of a massive grey building 
in the oldest part of the city, and on the 
carved balcony which overhung the street 
were a little group of black-clad women. 
One stood apart from the rest, a slight, 
elderly figure with a pale, serene face 
showing beneath her coif—-the Princess 
Mathilde of Soravia, mother superior of an 
order of highly born nuns. She was the 
little king’s great-aunt, and though the 
order that she had founded many years ago 
Was not a rigidly enclosed one, she had 
never set foot outside the convent gates 
from the day of her entrance. 

As the royal carriages passed under the 
balcony the nuns, chattering excitedly, 
dropped showers of blossoms over their 
sccupants, and the king looked up and 
saluted, Queen Nadine raised the baby 
yenes in her arms and smiled up at her 
husband’s kinswoman as she pointed her 
out to the child. 

One of the many Rodanian spies who 
were scattered through the city that day re- 
Ported afterwards to his master that for 
once the queen’s smile had seemed to show 
a glint of real feeling, of genuine friendli- 
hess, and that the old 


princess had made 
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the sign of blessing over each of her great- 
nephews in turn. 

“These women!’ the Baron grumbled. 
“You can never account for them. Her 
Majesty will take the trouble to propitiate 
an old religieuse of no political importance 
and throw dust in her eyes, yet she will 
take no pains to win over a man like 
Aresco, whose conquest holds out at the 
least the challenge of sex.” 

“A woman-hater, your Excellency, so it 
is said.” 

“In that case, fool, the challenge should 
be the more powerful,’ retorted the other. 

Apparently it wasn’t. On that very day 
of the coronation the covert antagonism be- 
tween the queen and the Regent reached a 
state of open friction. 

Count Basil had escorted one of the de- 
parting guests on board his yacht and had 
returned to the palace to find that the little 
king had retired to bed at the usual hour 
in the charge of his personal attendants, 

He asked permission to repair to the 
child’s rooms to say good night to him. 
Considering the affection which  un- 
doubtedly existed between the Regent and 
his royal charge, it was a natural enough 
request on a day which was such an impor- 
tant one in the child’s life. But the queen 
saw fit to refuse it. 

She refused it with a peremptoriness 
which was surely ill-advised, so theught 
those who overheard her. The actual per- 
sonal care of the king was for the next few 
years entirely in her hands; but Count 
Basil’s authority would supersede hers 
eventually. 

“The king,’’ said her Majesty formally, 
“has had a long and tiring day, and I can- 
not allow him to be disturbed again by 
anyone.”’ 

The count bit his lip and bowed, sup- 
pressing his anger. He would have been 
even angrier had he known that her Majesty 
immediately proceeded to make an excep- 
tion in favour of someone else; someone 
who had, it must have been admitted, not 
nearly so good a right to disturb the king’s 
privacy at unofficial hours. 

A sister from the Convent of St. Sophia 
—meek, silent, with downbent head and 
hands folded over her rosary—was ushered 
through the broad, lamplit corridors of the 
palace to the queen’s own rooms, whence 
she presently passed out again, like a gentle 
ghost, by a side staircase that led to the 
apartments of the boy king. 

It was a nightly affair, this visit of old 
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Princess Mathilde’s emissary to her great- 
nephew. The queen, for some obscure 
reason of her own or for that sheer caprice 
which her fellow-countryman had _ con- 
demned, had chosen to regard the whole 
sisterhood of St. Sophia with special favour. 
Whether she really found something in com- 
mon with the royal recluse who headed it, 
something she had not found in any other 
Soravian, it was impossible to say. But 
those who had known the old princess in- 
timately before her seclusion declared her 
to be (for the unmarried daughter of a royal 
house) an unusually broadminded and 
tolerant woman. From her sheltered re- 
treat she might possibly sympathize with 
and make indulgent allowances for her 
nephew’s unpopular second wife. 

It was understood that Sister Helena, an 
ardent theologist, was instructing her 
Majesty more fully in the history of the 
Soravian Church, and that after the lesson 
the queen spent an interval of solitary 
meditation. During that interval Sister 
Helena visited the little king, so that she 
might report the latest news of him to the 
Princess Mathilde. 

To-night she visited him as usual. 

He sat up in bed as his nurse ushered 
her in and left her alone with him in 
accordance with the queen’s orders. Royalty 
was in abeyance, it was only a little tousle- 
headed boy with a flushed face and big, ex- 
cited eyes who greeted her with just the 
faintest touch of disappointment in his eager 
voice. 

“T thought you might be Count Basil,” he 
said. “He never said good night to me.’’ 

“Only one visitor was allowed, my son,” 
the nun said gently. Then added with play- 
ful reproach, “And would you so much 
rather have seen the count than me?” 

She came to sit on the boy’s bed, and put- 
ting her arm around his thin little shoul- 
ders kissed him tenderly. He returned her 
embrace with fervour. 

“T could have seen you both together,” he 
persisted rebelliously. He had never been 
spoilt—royal children born to responsible 
positions seldom are. His little life had 
been mapped out for him in rigid lines that 
would have considerably irked many of his 
youthful subjects who envied him. But he 
did feel that on his coronation day he might 
have been allowed some extra indulgence. 

The nun shook her head. In the softly 
shaded light of the big bedroom it was diffi 
cult to read her expression, as the folds of 
her black draperies shadowed her face, and 


the big blue horn-rimmed spectacles which 
One could not have 
told either how old she was, for the con. 
ventual life often preserves youth in Women 
She might have been any age. Her skin 
at least appeared unwrinkled, while he; 
lips, as the child knew, were warm and soft 
to kiss. 

“No, Paul darling.” Her voice was very 
low and soft, but beneath its control there 
was an odd note of resentment that echoed 
little Paul’s. Yet there seemed, on the fac 
of it, no reason why a professed religieus; 
should regret not being allowed to meet on 
of the opposite sex, who, in addition, wa 
reported to dislike her own ! 

“No, Paul,” she repeated firmly, “I’m 
afraid not.” 

“When I’m grown up,” the little boy said 
with a momentary flash of childish vindic- 
tiveness, “I shall send the queen away— 
back to her own country. 
my palace.” 

“Oh, hush, darling!” The nun caught 
him to her lovingly, and her words broke 
on a faint smothered laugh that held a note 
of pain. “We will not talk of the queen, 
you and I. Tell me about this morning in 
the cathedral. I want to hear it all... 
the promise you made to your people... 
everything, my little king.” 

And then began the nightly talk in which 
the events of the day, with all its impres 
sions, recounted for the benefit of 
Sister Helena. It was wonderful how the 
cloistered spinster understood and entered 
into the twistings of the childish mind, hov 
wisely she encouraged, gently she 
blamed—where blame seemed needed—and 
above all, how tactfully she 
ment or stricture on the boy’s stepmother. 

Always it had been so between them, sinc 
these evening visits had begun soon afte! 
the death of King Boris. Paul had dimly 
gathered that silence on the subject of the 
queen was the condition on which they were 
allowed, and he did his best to comply with 
it. At first it had not been difficult. Once 
he had been devoted to his beautiful step- 
mother and the little baby brother who was 
like a new toy, and she had seemed very 
fond of him until his father died, It was 
only after the king’s death that her attitude 
towards him changed; only when he him- 
self became king that she seemed to wish to 


she wore hid her eyes. 


She shan’t live in 


were 


how 


avoided com 


shut him away from everyone, that she 
showed herself cold, unloving, even, at 
times, tyrannical. é 

He was too young to sugges to himsell 
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the reason for this, though the rest of the 
court were swift enough to apply it to the 
case. 

“He stands in the way of Prince Sergius,” 
they said. And the spies within the palace, 
who served as eyes and ears to Rodania, re- 
ported the facts in all haste to their chief. 

“Her Majesty hates the king, and her 
hatred grows. It becomes an obsession. If 
anything should . . . happen... to his 
Majesty, we may count her on our side, to 
suppress evidence, to lay the blame on other 
quarters, even... to smooth the way.” 

“That, too, may be advisable,” the baron 
had commented grimly. 

He saw cause to revert to that expression 
of opinion in the days that followed the 
coronation. There were stormy clouds on 
the southern horizon of Europe, and the 
eagles of Rodania hovered in the _ back- 
ground. The revision of an old treaty was 
in question—a treaty which had safeguarded 
the frontiers of Soravia for the last quarter 
ofacentury. Translated from the tortuous 
language of diplomacy into plain, brutal 
facts, it meant that the bigger Powers were 
inclined to leave Soravia to her fate. A 
European conference had been convened and 
Count Basil was to attend it. 

The little king gave him a farewell audi- 
ence, at which the queen was present. Paul 
leant against the Regent’s knee, playing 
with the decorations on the big man’s uni- 
form, while over his head his elders talked 
stiffly, disconnectedly. 

There was an atmosphere of strain be- 
tween them. Count Basil told himself that 
never had he seen the queen look so lovely, 
and lashed himself with scorn for his weak- 
ness, In a house-frock of half- 
mourning, her glowing head bent over a 
piece of embroidery, her small son playing 


simple 


at her feet, she presented a charming pic- 
ture of domesticity. And she was gentler 
than usual to-day. Oh, some new phase of 
her infernal guilefulness, no doubt! But 
the picture brought back the early days of 
her marriage, before racial antagonism had 
chilled her relations with the court and 
country which, after all, had not welcomed 
her too warmly. 

Yes, he granted her that. He would have 
been willing to grant her more. No woman 
had ever impressed herself on his mind as 
this woman had done. Her dangerous 
Nationality had made it impossible from the 
hrst to dismiss her with the rest of her sex 
as of no importance ; and, his attention once 
arrested, her vivid personality held and 
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plagued him, even while he hated and dis- 
trusted her. 

“Tell me, count,” the little king said with 
a quaint assumption of serious dignity, 
“what are you going to say at this con- 
ference? Indeed, I am old enough now to 
understand these things.” 

The count smiled indulgently. ‘When 
you are old enough, sire, to understand poli- 
tics, I shall be able to retire from them,” 
said he. 

“To that eagle’s nest of yours in the 
mountains,” the queen added lightly (she 
had visited it as a bride), “ where the women 
cease from troubling and a statesman can 
be at rest.” 

“Tt is a peaceful spot, madame,” he an- 
swered. 

“And there is little peace elsewhere to- 
day,” the queen said, fixing her long, half 
closed eyes on his inscrutable face as if she 
were trying to read his thoughts and draw 
his schemes from him. 

A peaceful spot, yes. But why had Count 
Basil, a desperately busy man, so often 
sought refuge there lately? What was the 
real attraction in that almost inaccessible 
eyrie of his which was two whole days’ 
journey from the capital ? 

A woman—in_ spite of his famed 
Hardly. Only wandering gip- 
sies found their way so far. Yet at the 
thought a curious sharp pang shot through 
the queen. 

After the count’s departure a period of 
restless anticipation set in at the court. 
So much depended on the conference, and 
Soravia’s representative had a difficult group 
of alien interests to handle. In those days it 
was noticed that the Rodanian minister was 
a frequent visitor at the palace, and that he 
and the queen seemed on even friendlier 


misogyny? 


terms than usual. The popular disapproval 
of this state of affairs began to show itself 
Anti-Rodanian 


high. One afternoon when 


unpleasantly. feeling ran 
her Majesty 
drove through the city she was hissed in the 
3ut she held her head high, though 
the colour flamed to her cheeks; and as the 
royal carriage was seen to turn in the direc- 
tion of the Convent of St. Sophia, the de- 
monstrations of hostility ceased. To the 
man in the street, as to the court itself, the 
queen’s friendship with the old Princess 
Mathilde was a perplexing one, particularly 
since everyone knew that it was through 
Rodanian interference that Princess Mathilde 
had lost her own chance of a brilliant and 
happy marriage. 


strects. 
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Then from the great conference came news 
of an amazing bombshell. Count Basil had 
laid upon the table the cards which he had 
hidden up his sleeve, and the whole face of 
the political changed. It 
seemed that he had been making recent in- 
vestigation in the 
which had resulted 
tremely valuable ore deposits and a hitherto 
unsuspected possibility of making a road 
over heights that had been considered im- 
passable. Soravia at last had something to 
give. Neither France nor Great Britain 
could afford to let so important a highway to 
the coast fall into the hands of Turkey or 
Rodania. The ores, Count Basil was 
prepared to exchange large concessions in 
that respect for such added clauses to the old 
treaty as would bind those two great powers 


situation was 


mountains 
discoveries—ex- 


Soravian 
in two 


too 


to defend Soravian interests as their own. 

The capital hummed with the startling 
news; the secret of the Regent’s frequent 
visits to his mountain home had been well 
kept. 

“So there wasn’t a woman after all,” said 
the queen with a faint smile. 

It was announced that the minor details 
of the new treaty were even now under con 
sideration, and that it would probably be 
signed in two days’ time. The 
minister swore viciously unde 


Rodanian 
his breath 
as the newsboys shouted the tidings below 
his window. Once that treaty was signed it 
would not matter to his own country whether 
Paul or Sergius sat on the throne of Soravia. 
Rodania’s hopes would be at an end. 

Once the treaty was signed 
it be signed ? 


but need 
If King Paul were to die be 
fore the great powers had set their signatures 
to that piece of paper Count Basil’s would be 
of no avail. He had been elected Regent 
only during the minority of King Boris’s 
eldest son. For little Serge, a new Regent 
would have to be chosen by the council, and 
matters of state would have to stand over for 
the signature of the new power behind the 
throne. 

Baron Morovieff’s spies had been at work 
among the council. He knew that, although 
the mass of the people were fiercely anti 
Rodanian, there was a majority among the 
politicians who could be bribed. 

Two days that was all. And to 
morrow the little king ope ned parliament. 
He would drive through the city attended by 
an escort of the Royal Guard. The queen's 
carriage would follow his; but the king, as 


at his coronation, would sit alone in the elit 
tering, cumbersome barouche of state. 


The thin lips of the Rodamian minister 
closed in sinister relentlessness, A 


word 
must be dropped to the queen, 


se 

That word was dropped next d ’ 
minutes before the firing of a eal 
told the waiting crowds that the king had 
left the palace and started on his drive to the 
senate-house. Baron Morovieff, with others 
of the corps diplomatique, had been com- 
manded to the palace to partake of light re 
freshment before the serious business of the 
morning began. 

“They manage these things better in our 
baron said with a 
smile and a shrug as he gazed from the 
steps of the palace on the mounted guard in 
their brilliant the waiting 
group of state carriages with their sleek, 
plumed horses and gorgeous liveried coach- 
men. 

*Veat” 


She was playing with the spray of orchids 


country, madame,” the 


uniforms and 


said the queen tentatively. 


at her waist, and she did not raise her eyes. 
Something in his tone—silky, insistent—held 
her very still, breathing rather quickly. She 
was no fool. Since the news had come from 
the conference her thoughts had raced fever- 
ishly and anxiously. 
on. 


The smooth voice went 


“To-day, for instance, your Majesty’s car- 


oO 
riage will follow swiftly—far t 
that of the king. It should not be so; the 
public has no time to get up 
and the effect is 

There should be 
At the bottom of the Rue Vezia, for instance, 
that big block 


of warehouse buildings, the king’s carriage 


0 swiftly on 


fresh enthu 


siasm, not impressive 


intervals 


enough. longer 


when the procession passes by 
should be as far ahead of yours as possible 
Let ur Majesty— 
earne stly. 


me recommend this to y 


” 
He finished in a low, emphatic undertone, 


and the fragile, evil-looking blossom be 
tween the queen’s fingers was crushed sud 
denly to a moist pulp. 


At last he had 


moment for which she 


That 


and 


his 
had 


waited these months past was upon her with 


shown hand. 


watche d 


a suddenness that left her scant time to meet 


it. The colour drained from lip and cheek, 
she stood for a moment motionless. The 
baron fancied that she was about to faint, 
and silently cursed the unreliability of all 
her sex. 

“Steady, madame,” he whispe! d warn 
ingly 

At that her eyes were lifted to his; ana 
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if ever a dauntless resolution shone out of 
any pair of eyes it shone then out of the eyes 
of Queen Nadine. 

“The tiger-woman,” he muttered to him- 
self in reassured scorn of his momentary 
apprehension. 

The king’s carriage stood below the wide 
flight of steps; little Paul, a quaintly dig- 
nified figure in his miniature general’s uni- 
form, was descending towards it when the 
queen moved. She moved; and summoning 
to her side one of her gentlemen in waiting— 
a grave youth, brother to that Sister Helena 
whom every night he personally escorted to 
the door of the royal apartments—she gave 
him a hasty, low-voiced order. He bowed 
and disappeared at once in the group of on- 
lookers and members of the royal household ; 
and the next moment she caught up little 
Prince Sergius, who was standing close by 
with his two nurses, and passed swiftly down 
the steps, a knot of astonished officials giv- 
ing way before her to right and left. Enter- 
ing the king’s carriage, she took her place 
on his right hand. 

“Heavens!” the baron muttered under 
his breath. “Is she mad?” . 

And then, all of a sudden, he knew. 

He saw her arm slip round her stepson, he 
saw her whisper something as she bent over 
the child, who sat stiffly, bewildered at this 
sudden change in the programme. The other 
arm held little Sergius on her knee, solemn- 
eyed and placid ; but it was on the boy at her 
side that the queen’s whole attention was 
riveted. Baron Morovieff incredulously 
noted the passionate protectiveness of her 
clasp, the yearning tenderness that softened 
her resolute mouth and darkened her long, 
tawny eyes... and ina flash he knew. 

She had fooled him—Nikolai Morovieff— 
fooled him finely. This was no sudden, 
womanly revolt against a dastardly crime, 
no eleventh hour repentance. This was the 
swift, decisive action of one who had long 
prepared herself for just such a moment, had 
foreseen all possible courses of action, and 
discarding this and that in a flash had chosen 
the only course that would avail her. 

“Tiger-woman ”’ he had labelled her; and 
like her namesake she had stalked him, 
played with him—inscrutable, treacherous 
(oh, ay! he called her that, too, scarcely 
realizing the humorous irony of it)—to 
make at the last her swift, unerring spring, 
and foil his carefully laid 
repairing. 


chemes bevond 


Tigress she might | 


Ont be 


} 
mother-element 


in ner, mn which he had 


reckoned to edge a fierce ambition for her 
own son with utter unscrupulousness, had 
been a bigger thing after all than such as 
he could have conceived. 


All unsuspected, it had been the leading 
factor in her attitude towards the lovab| 
weakling whom she had married; and th 
delicate child, who was far more like his 
dead father than was her own sturdy off 
spring, had shared it equally 


vith baby 
Sergius. 


\ 
It is so that in even the fiercest 
of wild animals this trait will lead them 
sometimes to adopt the mot! 
stranger as their own. 


ess cub ota 
The horrid convic- 
tion forced itself on the Rodanian minister 
that all this time it had been working 
against him, instead of for him. 

“Little son of Boris,’’ the queen was mut. 
muring low to herself as her strong arm 
closed about the boy, “to-day our game 
hide-and-seek comes nearly to an end.” 

In vain the high 
scandalized. The king’s dignity and ever 
historical precedent demanded that on this 
occasion his Majesty alone should occupy 
the first carriage. But, sublimely unmoved, 
the queen held her place. The heavy, 
cream-coloured horses plunged forward and 
the royal carriage started off slowly, the 
little king erect as though in a 
dream, his hand raised mechanically to the 
salute, his mind lost in a maze of bewilder 
ment at the caress in the voice which had 
whispered to him—the queen’s voice. He 
had almost forgotten how soft it could be! 


officials protested 


ay 


sitting 


and how like—how amazingly like—to the 

voice of the gentle sister from the Convent 

of St. Sophia. 
; . <§Jo 

On the third floor of the high 

warehouse at the 


, rambling 
bottom of the Rue Vezia 
two men stood close to an open window, 
listening to the distant cheering. 

They did not lean out to watch for the 
glittering helmets of the bodyguard and the 
stir of the approaching cavalcade; they 
stood back in the shadows of the long, dusty 
room, which ran the whole depth of the 
building and looked out at the back upon 
the river. 

Nearer came the cheering; the murmur 0: 
excited voices rose up from the street below, 
and the shorter of the men moved slightly. 


He was holding something very 


carefully in 


both hands, and there was an expression 0! 
rain on his keen, furtive face He bent 
forward and looked out 
They’re coming,”’ he 1, “turning 
ie top of the et F 

















man said—his 
“the king’s 
, 


“Remember,” the second 


voice was a little hoarse 
arriage is the first, friend Carl.’ 

The short man laughed grimly. 

“Five minutes from now,’’ said he, “one 
will only remember that the king’s carriage 
was the first.’’ 

But even as he spoke, nearer, more distinct 
sounds rose above the muffled roar outside. 
besides was in the 
building—someone 


Someone themselves 
deserted old whose 
approach was hampered by no efforts at 
secrecy. The wooden staircase reverberated 
and creaked to hurried footsteps. Both men 
turned in startled alarm, as the stumbling, 
lattering sounds reached the landing; then 
the door burst to admit 
secretaries of the Rodanian 
breathless and agitated. 

“Stop, for heaven’s sake!’’ he gasped 
hoarsely. His words were barely audible 
through the increased volume of cheering 


{ 
“Tt’s all up. 


one of the 
Legation, 


open 


utside. His Excellency’s 
ders, Get out of this as quickly as 
you can.’? 


“In the name of Christendom, why?” 
srowled the 
fingers tenderly cradled his hideous 


shorter man, whose grimy 
little 
instrument of destruction. 

“Why? Why? Look out of the window, 
fool.” The leant against the 
wall, gasping, as his companions obeyed 
him blankly, He had only just in 
time. “Now, do you see The queen 
and her brat—dash her!—are in the first 
carriage with the king !”? 

It was true. 


messenger 


been 
why? 


them the head of the 
a 


he outriders, 


selow 
procession was passing—first 
then a detachment of the roval body guard, 
and finally the king’s carriage. But the 
king did not sit alone in it, as they had 
been confidently given to expect Were 
the man Carl to launch his death-dealing 
bomb into that royal carriage, the baby 
prince on whom Rodania based all her hopes 
ust inevitably fate. 


share his brother’s 


And, failing the little red-headed lad who 
sat on the queen’s knee, smiling at the 
rowd, serenely oblivious of the spasmodic 
grip of his mother’s arm, the next heir to 
the throne was a distant cousin whose hatred 
f Rodania was almost an obsession. 

Truly, as the secretary had intimated, the 
fame was up! 

A close observer in the crowd might have 
noticed the deathly 


ice as 


pallor of the queen’s 


the carriage drew level with the 


buildines. Tt 


Before they left the 


Warehouse 
€nouse was the 





crucial 
palace she 
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had seen the baron, livid with suppressed 
rage and alarm, give an order to his secre- 
tary; she knew that so far as he could pre- 
vent it, the contemplated outrage (for which 
an unknown anarchist would bear the 
blame) would not take place. But... if 
his orders miscarried and his villainous 
tools proved undiscriminating .. .? 

The carriage rolled slowly on and the 
people cheered it to the echo. They were 
cheering the king, not “the Rodanian 
woman ” and her son; but she, the danger 
over, for once cared no whit for her own 
unpopularity. And behind the backs of the 
crowd a little posse of soberly uniformed 
men had rapidly surrounded the warehouse 
buildings. The queen’s own message had 
also been delivered safely . . . into the 
hands of the chief of police. 

<jo 

The full details of plots to assassinate 
royal personages are not always 
the public. 


given to 
There are wheels within wheels 
international intrigue whose 
whirring would rudely jar the harmony of 


of ruthless 


Europe if they were not silenced. 
In this case, 
member of the 


fact. of a 
Legation being 
two 


however, the 
Rodanian 
found in the company of would-be 
deserted building whose 
contained a locked room devoted 
to the making of explosives 
knowledge. 


regicides—in a 
basement 
became public 


The unfortunate wretch, in his attempt to 
avoid arrest, made a suicidal leap from the 
window into the river. His body was not 
found till next day by some fishermen, who 
had seen the incident, and before the police 
could arrive on the spot it had been recog- 
nized and the news spread through the city. 

That same evening Baron Morovieff was 
recalled to Rodania, pending in 
quiries into the hideous suspicion attached 
to this late member of his staff. He went, 
protesting his grief and horror at the whole 
incredible business. 


officially 


The train which bore him away from the 
Soravian capital passed that in which Count 
Basil Aresco was returning with the spoils 


of diplomatic victory. An _ enthusiastic 
reception awaited him, together with a 
detailed account of the attempted bomb 


throwing. 
It had all the 


his hitherto 


effect of a mental bomb 
upon deep rooted convictions. 
For it 
dav’s drama had filtered out It 
that the herself 


seemed that the true facts of yeste1 
was known 
first 


queen had been the 
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person to suspect an attempt upon her step- 
son’s life, and that her prompt and heroic 
action had undoubtedly saved him. The old 
distrust was swept away in a flood of wild 
enthusiasm. There was not a loyal Sora- 
vian to be found to-day who was not eaget 
to atone for that distrust with the quick 
emotionality of his nation. 

The crowd which waited for Count Basil 
at the station was no larger than the crowd 
which was now marching to the palace, 
clamouring to see the queen. 

Yet even as they drove in its wake the 
Regent’s prejudices died hard. The harder, 
because of that fierce gladness which leapt 
from the depths of his very being, to 
trample them underfoot. He told himself 
that he was not a boy—a weak, credulous 
fool—to take at its face value a curiously 
reckless piece of sensationalism. He who 
had the entrée to the palace knew only too 
well the almost open hostility which Queen 
Nadine had lately shown to her stepson. 
She had done this thing, no doubt, on the 
impulse of the moment; human nature is 
seldom altogether bad. Well, it was a big 
thing as it stood. He gave her credit for 
that as his carriage progressed slowly 
through the closely packed crowd. Soon 
he was recognized by those nearest, and 
cheers broke out. They spread and were 
lost eventually in another deep-throated, 
long-drawn-out shout. 

“The queen! We want the queen! ” 

He got out at last and made his way 
through the throng into the palace. “They 
are calling for the queen,’’ he said. “Surely 
her Majesty must have heard. Go and ask 
her to come out upon the balcony.” 

Agitated officials answered him. 

“We dare not disturb her Majesty at this 
hour,’ they said. “She has expressly fon 
bidden it.’ 

The Regent frowned 

“For a 


“the ordinary 





‘r as urgent as this,’’ said he, 
routine must give way. 
Announce me to the queen. I will convey 
the people’s request.’’ 
Outside the door of her Majesty’s boudoir 
sile nce Repeated knox king 
evoked no answer, and in the distance the 


’ 


here was 


t 
voice of the crowd rose and fell insistently 
in a muffled roar. 

“We... want... the queen.” 

Count Basil straightened himself and, 
braving her Majesty’ displeasure, opened 
the door and entered. At first he thought 
the room was empty; then the 


brocaded draperies on a couch near the 


window caught his eye. The queen, 
graceful deshabille, a lace scarf wound 
about her head and falling round her 
shoulders, pored over a book of d votions 

Flushing darkly, he hesitated, then strod 
forward. 

“Your Majesty ’ he began 

The woman on the couch raised her h 
with a little horrified exclamation, 1 


count broke 


folds 


of lace 


off and 


which 


the vain attempt to hide her 
rich silks that drapex 


1 
1 


stared at 


she 


her 


flushed and dismayed, wl 
queen's, 


she doing 


sheen of 


W ho 


Was 


she? 


What 


} ] 
SNOOK IO! 


_ 


in 


f 


ner, at 








here, in the queen’s room, ma 
querading in the queen’s clothes 

As he stared she gathered her drape 
about her and spoke confused] 

“You are Count Basil Ares ’ she sz 
“and you do not remember m« Her s1 
was quick and nervous. ‘But it is s 
years since I entered the mvent of St 
Sophia.”’ 

Recognition dawned on him 

“Mademoiselle Bakarno! he excla 

“Sister Helena,’’ she _ corrected 
gently. 

“But in heaven’s name vhy " 
Regent began, utterly bewildered, y 
broke off. It was a little difficult to ] 
bewilderment into words Why the 
and brocade in place of t stere 
ventual robes? Why the queen’s boud 
lieu of the whitewashed convent walls 

“ Because She paust 1, then mad 
sudden gesture of resolution ‘After a 
why should I not tell you w that accident 
has admitted you into half ( { I 
need for this masquerade is over, and 
queen does not tel] yu, le Prin 
Mathilde, our Reverend Mother, will 
tainly do so. Listen, ( Basil” 
spoke rapidly “and you sha know \ 
am here.’’ 

She paused again, and waited | 
pectantly. Then, frowning a e, she we 
on, 

“Tt is not a long story he said Y 
remember how, after King Boris died, 
Rodanian minister here was recalled a 
Baron Morovieff sent in h place 
conveyed nothing to you N But to 
queen, who knows her own countrymen, 
meant much. Where Nikolai Moroviell 
sent, there is always work be done whi 
more scrupulous men would fr i} fi 
which men less ruthle ind astute wou 
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bungle. Queen Nadine knew then with a 
certainty that she could not put into words, 
and which no one would have believed had 
she voiced it, that the existence of her own 
little son was actually a menace to the 
young king, whom, believe me, she has 
always dearly loved. So she chose her part. 
She made a show of hostility to her stepson 
and played to win the baron’s confidence. It 
was her only hope of forestalling him. And 
so well she knew the ways of her country’s 
secret service that she herself trusted not 
even her own household with her secret. 
But she could not endure to separate her- 
self entirely from the little king. Only her 
Highness the Princess Mathilde and myself 
—chosen for my likeness to her Majesty in 
height and colouring—know that every 
night the queen has visited King Paul in the 
guise of Sister Helena, and—as Sister 
Helena—has lost no whit of his affection. 
She played a dangerous and a difficult game 
against an unscrupulous opponent, and 
yesterday, on the way to the Senate house, 
thank God she won!” 

The nun’s gentle voice thrilled to devout 
triumph on the last words, which died away 
and echoed on a stunned silence. Count 
Basil stood staring at her, speechless in the 
tumult of | Picture after 
picture flashed through his dazed mind, each 
of them lit by unspeakable thankfulness, 
each of them framed in the bitterest self- 
reproach, 

He saw her—a thing all ice and flame, 
heroically flinging down her final challenge 
to the would-be murderers of the king; he 
visioned her—the tender friend and_pro- 
tectress, spending her secret stolen hour by 
the bedside of the child. : 

The door opened and a black-robed figure 
entered swiftly, stopping short at sight of 
him, 


lis thoughts. 


“Madame ’—the Regent swung round to 
lace the new-comer, and his voice was low 
and a little hoarse, as that of a man under 
stress of strong emotion—“I must earnestly 
ask forgiveness for my intrusion, I am the 
dearer of an urgent demand for your 
Maj sty.” 

“And who wants the queen at this hour?” 
The clear voice rang out imperiously, as 
the soi-disant nun stepped forward, raising 
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her arms and unfastening the voluminous 
headgear. Impatiently she shook her head 
free from the heavy black folds, and there 
came to view the flowing, loosened hair and 
pale, proud face which Basil Aresco had 
striven so hard and so often to put from 
his mind, 

“Who wants the queen?’ she repeated 
haughtily, 

He dropped on one knee before her. 

“The people of Soravia, madame,’’ he 
said. “Your people, whose hearts you hold 
to-day in the hollow of your hands. Listen! 
Do their voices say nothing to you? Nothing 
of the tremendous devotion that you have 
won?”? 

She turned her head and listened a 
moment to the rise and fall of that per- 
sistent cry. Then once more she met his 
eyes, and all at once the defiant hostility 
in her own glance melted in the face of 
what she saw there. He was there, at her 
feet—in spirit as in body—the man who had 
always distrusted and opposed her .. . the 
stern statesman... the woman hater... 

She flushed; the proud lips quivered. 

“T hear the feofle,’’? she said slowly. 
“Has the Regent nothing to say to me?” 

“The Regent,” he answered, and his 
voice shook a little, “dare offer your 
Majesty only his utter remorse and self- 
abasement.”’ 

With a swift, impulsive gesture she held 
out her hand to him. 

“Ah no,”’ she said softly. “Tou, who 
have given Soravia the promise of freedom 
and safety, have you nothing kindlier, 
warmer than remorse, to offer to the widow 
of Boris, who was your friend? ” 

He kissed the slim, generous hand, kissed 
it with sudden, uncontrolled passion, and 
rose to his feet. But he did not answer, and 
under his burning glance her own wavered 
and fell. 

Perhaps at that moment she remembered 
that there are some things a man may wish 
to offer to the wife of his dead friend which 
almost savour, to a loyal mind, of dis- 
loyalty. And Boris, whom she had loved 
with tenderness untouched by passion, had 
been dead no more than a year... . 

Together and in silence they went out 
upon the balcony to the people. 
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A Country Occupation 
Written and Illustrated by Mary C. Fair 


(Member Cumberland and Westmoreland Archeological Society) 


HE study of archxology is becoming at 

once more popular and simultaneously 

more methodical and scientific. It is 
no longer a hobby confined to elderly 
and eccentric gentlemen; the advent of 
the cheap motor-car, the motor-cycle, and 
the all-pervading motor char-a-banc has 
awakened a wide-spread interest in country 
places which were remote and ungetatable 
a dozen years ago; and s 


» an intelligent 
spirit of inquiry has been born, partly due 
to the greater facilities of locomotion, partly 
to the improved education received by a 
more extensive section of the population. 


Quarry for the Hunter 
The whole of England may be said to be 


Z db 
liberally provided with quarry for the 


Roman road hunter. These roads were 


orginally planned out for strategic purposes 
by the Roman conquerors of Britain fot 
ready access from military post to post, for 
the rapid Movement of troops over a wild 
and barbarous countryside, hampered by the 

ssibility of attack by 


hostile natives. It 
" true that when the Romans subdued 
Britain and brought its people under Roman 
Tule they found a certain numbet of trade 

nes Passing through the primeval forests 
‘ld over the moors and mountains, track 
"ays such as form means of communication 
l€ hinterland of Africa to-day. Where 
"suited the purposes of the Roman military 


N the 


engineers they adapted these trackways to 
some extent to their own more elaborate re. 
quirements, giving them durable surfaces, 
straightening out the tortuous windings, im- 
proving them out of all recognition. 


A Famous Highway 

Many of the most important of these roads 
are now swallowed up by modern coach 
roads, and the everlasting Roman work is 
camouflaged under macadamized and _ tar- 
mac surfaces. Twentieth-century road- 
makers say that they can always tell the 
Roman roads when they come across them, 
for the Roman cement work is almost in- 
variably harder to break up for trench- 
making, etc., than are the modern samples of 
road construction. A very famous road of 
the Roman first-class highway type is that 
which goes out of London by the Edgware 
Road, by Brockley Hill, and through 
Elstree and St. Albans. Think of it! 
Where trams clatter and clang, and motor- 
buses hoot and honk, the pioneers of this 
Great Highway were Roman legionaries who 
marched along it to their great stations in 
the west and north-west of England; fot 
this great road is Watling Street, which 
begins at Dover and goes unswervingly to 
Uriconium (Wroxeter, the great town on the 
slope of the Wrekin in Shropshire), and so 
to Chester, which for a considerable time 
was the headquarters station of the Roman 
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northern command, the latter being after- 
wards transferred to York. 

This portion of the road is more or less 
well known, but there are branches of Wat- 
Street still 
For instance, in the neighbourhood 


ling which are not definitely 
lox ated. 
of Church Stretton, in Shropshire, there are 
many Roman roads to be puzzled over and 
tracked out mile by 
One ot 
through a picturesque village called Rush- 
bury, where tradition locates a Roman fort 


probably built to guard it. Again, in the 


mile, sometimes even 


yard by yard. these roads passes 


Lake District there is a network of these 
Roman strategic roads linking up the com- 


plex system of forts on and supporting the 
Great Wall of Hadrian, and the coast de- 
fence forts at Ravenglass, Moresby (outside 
Whitehaven), Maryport, Malbray and Skin- 


burness. Some of these north-western roads 


are identified, but there still remain many 
the exact course of which is by no means 


certain, though when located they will be of 
great interest to Agricola’s 
wonderful system of military rule of a tur- 


students of 
bulent and barbarous outpost of empire. 


A Land of Swamp and Jungle 

The student of Roman road engineering 
must beat the Britain of Agri- 
cola’s day was a land of swamp and dense 
jungle, of primeval forest and wild expanses, 
of desolate and bleak moors and inaccessible 
mountain crags. Wolves, : 
and hostile natives added to the difficulties 
of the commanders responsible for the ad- 


in mind that 


} 
bears 


wild boars 


ministration of this remote province, who 
had to take stringent measures and precau- 
tions lest their precarious communications 
should be cut and some 
overwhelmed—a disaster 

ologist’s spade has told us happened more 
than once to some of the Great Wall forts 
and supporting stations in the Lake District. 
Mr. R. G. Collingwood, for instance, has 
been able to prove conclusively that the fort 
at Waterhead, at the head of Windermere 


station 
arche- 


luckless 


which the 


(the Roman Galava), was sacked and burnt 
and rebuilt no less than three times No 
wonder the Romans were particular about 
roads! 

Having picked out your district and 
your road, the next thing is the equipment 
required. First and emost comes a 
good map; the six-inch to the mile of 
the Ordnance Survey of the district to be 
tracked are far the best: they can be ob 
tained from H.M. Ordnance Survey Office, 


Southampton, price 1s. 6d. each, plus post 


age. Compass (preferably of 


variety) 


the prismati 
notebook are a_ matter of 
course, and a pointed steel rod for sounding 


and 


the ground is invaluable. You can 


secure it 
to your walking-stick with a couple of smal] 
straps if you so desire, and it is less likely 
to be left behind if carried in this way. A 
small folding camera, loaded with roll films 
and provided with an orthochromatic screen, 
will be found of great assistance for 


ing details of the landscape and topography 


record 


of the route, for elucidating the story of the 
road as it is hunted out day by day. 
Having got your maps, study them care- 
fully, noting any portions of your Roman 
road which are known and marked thereon. 
From these known lengths of road you can 
plot an alignment which will give you some. 
thing to go upon in your search for the un. 


known stretches of road. It must be remem. 


bered that the Roman military engineers 
were highly skilled surveyors who almost 
certainly surveyed the country through 


which the road contemplated would have t 
first of all a direct align- 
If the formation of the country per- 


pass, plotting out 
ment 

mitted, this direct alignment was followed 
natural 


swamps and mountains 


as closely as obstacles, such as 
lifficult of negotia- 
tion, allowed. the main align- 

. . ont oa nosfetne a 
ment landed the road into difficulties, a lay 
out of subsidiary alignments was made, ob- 


If, however, 





servations being taken from suitable promi 
nent points in the landscape of the country 
to be traversed. Sometimes points of direc 
tion would be obtained by means of smoky 
bonfires or other means of signalling from a 
distance. 


Following Names and Boundaries 
Parish boundaries should always 
closely scrutinized when studying the map 10 


connexion with the tracing of Roman roads, 
for follow 


ridge of an otherwise vanished road. Lanes, 


these boundaries very often 


field paths, hedgerows, a tren h showing 
where the road has been robbed of its meta 
valuable clues linking 

Place names and fit 
uide the hunt 


all may be 
stretches of the road. 


Py 


names, too, prov ide clues to ¢g 


to the line taken by his elusive quarry 
Street, Stretton, Streat, Stane, Stain, a 
mark the passing of a (probably) Roman 
road. Causeway, Causs Ridgeway do 
same; and Cold Arbour, (¢ id Harb 
Windy Arbour are almost invariably found 
on the line taken by one of these roads 
Places whose names commence with the pl 


fixes Red, Rea, Ro, Ru, Rew, Re, Rede wil 


gSo 
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1, Tracing the Roman Road in Eskdale through a wood. Here it is eight feet from 
kerb to kerb. 

2. Just above Dockura, near Ullswater. : 

3. The Roman Road over Hardknott Pass, by which the Roman Legions marched 
from Clanoventa to the great fort and harbour. 
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also be found in relationship to Roman high- 
ways; for instance, Rochester, Rutchester, 
Redhill, Red Dial and many others are all 
on the line of well-known Roman roads. 
Wall, Walls, Wallend indicate the position 
of stations or forts on or near a road, and 
Brough, Brougham, Broughton, Borrans 
are all worth investigating, in the north of 
England at any rate. 


How the Roman Engineers Worked 

Now as to the road itself. The Roman 
engineers made them to suit the district 
through which they were carried, as far as 
possible of local materials, and, too, with 
careful consideration of the class of traffic 
for which they were to be used. On the 
chalk downs of the south, rammed chalk was 
used for banking up the road ridge, with a 
metalled surface of flints or other hard 
material. Sometimes there was a layer of 
concrete on pavement, sometimes the road 
was made of rammed gravel or broken stone 
on a foundation of flat stones skilfully fitted 
together. The surface water was drained 
into side ditches (a feature of Roman roads), 
and the surface was cambered to facilitate 
this drainage. Small streams were crossed 
by means of culverts, rivers by means of 
fords where possible, or bridges where too 
deep for fording. Roman fords are often 
located by tradition and form valuable links 
in plotting alignments for the roads under 
consideration. 

Natives of the locality being searched 
should be tactfully approached for informa- 
tion which only they can give. Many a time 
some apparently unsolvable problem has 
been swept from my path by the kindly aid 
of some farmer, ploughman, roadman or 
shepherd. You can often persuade an agri- 
cultural tenant or landowner to allow you 
to borrow a spade and see for yourself if a 
likely-looking length of path or abandoned 
lane or green ride is indeed a Roman road, 
kerbed, paved perhaps, or with  hard- 
rammed gravel surface upon a stone founda- 
tion, 


The Roman Road Book 

Nobody can work long at the problem of 
Roman roads in England without coming up 
against the Antonine Itinerary, the official 
title of which is the formidable one of 
“Itinerarium Antonini Augusti.” This work 
is a kind of road book, giving a list of 
Roman stations, their distances apart, and 
the routes between them. The whole Roman 
Empire is dealt with by the late second- ot 


early third-century compiler, that portion 
dealing with Roman Britain being headed 
“Iter Britanniarum.” In this it is stated 
that Boulogne was the official port of de 
parture from France, Richborough that of 
arrival at these shores. Fifteen Iters are 
recorded for our island, doubtless those 
channels of communication considered of 
paramount importance by G.H.Q., though 
there are many others which appear to pre- 
sent-day inquirers into the subject to b 


unrecorded Roman highways which 


are 
equally valuable. Many of the places and 
routes of the Itinerary have been identified, 
but some prove stone wall conundrums. 
defying all attempts at solution. These 
have provided antiquaries for centuries with 
a most juicy bone of contention. One of the 
most fertile sources of argument is the tent! 
on the list, Iter X, which starts from an un- 
known station called Clanoventa, some- 
where in north-west England, and wanders 
through the doubtful stations of Galava and 
Calacum to Ribchester, Wigan, Manchester, 
Northwich, to an _ unidentified station a 
hundred and fifty Roman miles from Clano- 
venta called Mediolanum, which appears, 
from comparison with Iter II, in which it 
figures, to be about twenty-nine Roman 
miles from Chester. 


Iter X 

Within the last few years daylight has 
dawned on Iter X, for the late Professor 
Haverfield suggested, on grounds that ap- 
pear very sound, that Clanoventa is possibly 
the extensive unexcavated Roman station on 
the estuary of the Esk in south-west Cum- 
berland, a place now known as Ravenglass. 

From the east gate of this fort a mountain 
road goes up the valley of the Esk over the 
two passes of Hardknott and Wrynose to 
Galava, which thus falls into place as 
Waterhead, at the head of Windermere. 
Here the Iter (if it be Iter X) swings south, 
heading for Alone, a station snugly situated 
on a peninsula of land jutting into the river 
Kent near Kendal, now known as Water 
‘rook. 

Calacum, the next Roman station of the 
Iter, is now held to be at Lancaster, after 
which we come to the safe ground of Rib 
chester. It will thus be seen that Iter X is 
one of the most interesting of those recorded 


in the Itinerary and may prove of great 
; ; ii 
importance when it becomes possible to ex 


. ‘ at 
cavate the site of Clanoventa at Ravengia 

I have been engaged for some sixteen 
years less 


four and a half years of war se! 
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vice) in the puzzling out of the first ten 
miles of this road, its course being up the 
valley where I have my home. Itisa won- 
derful piece of engineering, up the slope of 
4 mountain from the harbour fortress 
perched overlooking the estuary guarded by 
sand dunes, then down to a terrace above 
the river Esk, threading its way through 
primeval forest, round bogs barring its way, 
across the river by a ford, and so up Hard- 
knott Pass, where it was guarded at first by 
Hardknott Fort, abandoned before the Itin- 
erary was compiled; then down again into 
Duddondale, and up Wrynose Pass, then 
down again to Fell Foot, and so by Skelwith 
to the fort in the marshes at the head of 
Windermere. 


Feeling Our Way 

Yard by yard almost we are feeling our 
way along the Roman road, the issue often 
confused by packhorse tracks and roads 
leading to long-vanished homesteads which 
have to be eliminated by research and some- 
times excavation. Here a direct main align- 
ment was found quite unworkable even by 
Roman engineers, for it straightway plunged 
the road into swamps and impossible moun- 
tain uplands, Luckily the road where it de- 
bouches from the east gate of Clanoventa 
takes a course that is known, as it has been 
met with during field draining. On this 
an alignment was plotted, and it took the 
toad to a point from which the summit of 
Hardknott Pass is plainly visible. On this 
alignment, to my surprise, is a spot known 
as “Branken Walls,” which may possibly 
turn out to be a Roman settlement of some 
kind connected with the port of Clanoventa 
something over a mile away. 

From the fell breast a third of a mile 
‘rom Branken Walls a series of short align- 
ments to the head of Windermere pass over 
the summit of Hardknott Pass, the summit 
of Wrynose Pass, Fell Foot and Skelwith. 
The portions of the road I have definitely 
located so far are wonderfully uniform; the 
toad is mostly nine feet from kerb to kerb, 
though in difficult places it narrows to eight 
leet, seven feet nine inches, or even, in one 
place, six feet nine inches. Where it passes 
through the ancient woods it is covered to the 
depth of a foot or more with dead leaves and 
‘oft, rich earth. In some sections it has 
been absorbed into an existing highway, in 
others it has been destroyed when the 
alluvial land over which it was carried on 
4 causeway was cleared for cultivation. Its 
course is now marked by gateways through 
the walls dividing the fields, that were 
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built of the stones of which the causeway 
had been constructed. 

In places the bogs have crept down the 
hillside and covered the road, but the 
sounding-iron tells of hard metal and kerbs 
a foot or so beneath the black ooze. The 
road at Waterhead, where it crosses the 
marsh to approach the fort, was discovered 
about twenty years ago during the digging 
of a sewer trench; it was carried on a “cor- 
duroy”’ foundation of logs which had sunk 
some fifteen feet into the soft ground dur- 
ing the course of centuries. 

The road is chiefly of rammed gravel and 
broken stones upon a foundation of larger 
stones, usually kerbed, but not always. In 
one stretch it is paved for about a quarter 
of a mile at the edge of what was once a 
tarn, now a boggy hollow. Adjacent to the 
road in Eskdale are the Roman tile works 
for the military “office of works” at 
Clanoventa, and an iron smelting hearth 
which appears to be of Roman origin indi- 
cates that the iron required was forged 
locally from the abundant red hematite 
found up and down Eskdal 


A Fascinating Study 

It is a fascinating study, this hunting out 
sections of the forgotten Roman road and 
piecing them together; it means hard work, 
careful thought, and many disappoint- 
ments. But it also has rewards, as when 
details commence unexpectedly to fall into 
line : this they are beginning to do more and 
more frequently as methods improve with 
knowledge. The landowners and tenants 
over whose ground the road passes or may 
pass are uniformly kind in allowing me (as 
one Cumbrian friend expressed it) “to scrat 
oot yon owd trod” (scratch out that old 
path). 

Much valuable information has_ been 
given me by the dalesmen, who are fami- 
liar with certain portions of the road now 
difficult to locate, or who are acquainted 
with traditions of sections which have van- 
ished for ever. Here in these remote dales 
things move slowly and there is little 
change from year to year, hence the 
locating of an ancient road is not so hope- 
less a task as it is in more populated dis- 
tricts. If I achieve a mile a year I am 
satisfied, though with luck I may accom- 
plish treble the distance. I do not know 
any pursuit which is capable of giving one 
more completely the sensation of “some- 
thing accomplished, something done,” than 
the successful locating of a few vards of 
definite Roman road. 
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AGNES M.MIALL 


HAT are you all doing for the 


” 


holidays this year? 


Gh lg for the by 
W 


“Oh, father’s going to his usual 
golfing hotel, and Mary’s joining a party 
to Switzerland, and Jim and I are going 
camping in Cornwall. Mother? Oh, I 
don’t know what mother will do. Go and 
stay with Aunt Susan, I expect, or help 
Betty with the grandchildren at the sea- 
side.” 

Or else the man of the family will tell 
you— 

“Oh, the usual three weeks at Sandtown. 
The kiddies love the beach, and _ there’s 
good fishing for me. Just a quiet time; 
lazing about, you know.” 


What a “‘Lazy Time” Means to the 
Housewife 

He speaks in excellent faith, quite sure 
that the holiday problem has been solved to 
the complete satisfaction of everyone. And 
his fagged wife, whose “lazing about” will 
consist of ordering meals, buying them and 
taking the entire charge, as in all the other 
forty-nine weeks of the year, of two small 
children, with the added disadvantages of 
unfamiliar rooms, sighs rather wearily, but 
does not contradict him. She takes it as a 
matter of course that woman’s work is never 
done, even at holiday time, and loyally 
stifles that longing for the change and 
stimulus of a little trip abroad without the 
babies. 

If he and she could only go away to 
gether, perhaps she’d see something of him, 
recapture the old comradeship of the early 
married days. But at Sandtown his fishing 
claims him, and she has no more of his 
society than when he catches the 9.5 to town 
and does not return till half past ‘six, 

Is it wonderful that mother, though she 
seldom lets father suspect it, heaves a sigh 
When confronted with the securing of 
Tooms, closing the house and packing for 
everyone, and sec retly wishes that the holi- 
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day the rest of the family anticipates with 
such joy were well over? 

I think it is time that all of us who live 
in families should sit down and seriously 
consider the very real problem of the house 
wife’s holiday. This prevalent system by 
which she takes what is left when everyone 
else has fixed his or her plans, or becomes 
the one person in the party who carries on 
with most of her ordinary work for the com- 
fort of the rest, really ought to be abolished, 
if not for all future summers, at least for 
some, 

When the middle-class wife had a couple 
of good servants, in the millennium before 
1914, she was not much to be pitied, for 
she had leisure and grace in her daily life. 
But now, when her well-trained maids 
are replaced by the highly uncertain char, 
her round is full of hard physical labour, 
combined with ample worry and almost 
complete mental starvation. Housework is 
very monotonous, and it offers no outlet at 
all to the intellectual faculties. 


Why they are “Out of Touch” 

Domestic women are often blamed for 
being dull companions who have no ideas 
and do not even trouble to keep au fait 
with the news of the world. That same 
news is being exclusively perused by their 
husbands at breakfast-time; they are busy 
with a thousand tasks of cleaning and cook- 
ing and planning and nursemaiding all 
day, and by the time the head of the family 
has finished with the evening paper they 
are much too tired to read it. Girls who 
did farm work during the war do not need 
to be reminded how much monotonous 
physical work deadens the brain. 

The mothers of small children have the 
additional handicap that they can seldom 
leave home in the evenings; never can they 
and their husbands be out at once if there 
is no resident maid. So their opportunities 
for lectures, theatres and conversation with 
5 
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others are very few, and almost inevitably 
their minds grow dull and exclusively pre- 
occupied with the problem of making one 
shilling do the work of two. 


Is Care-freeness Possible ? 

Such women, when holiday time comes 
round, require rest for the body, freedom 
from all responsibility, and food for the 
brain. Do they get any of these prime 
necessities when they take the children to 
seaside lodgings and spend their days 
supervising juvenile play on the beach? 
What care-freeness is possible when one is 
filled with a constant dread that Tommy 
will fall off the breakwater into a three- 
foot depth of sea? How is the mind stimu- 
lated and refreshed by combining the mak- 
ing of Tommy’s winter knickers with the 
watching of baby’s incessant sand castles? 

In my opinion it is difficult to over-esti- 
mate the friction that is caused, the small 
physical ills that arise and the lack of 
family sympathy which must inevitably re- 
sult when the home-maker is worn out, 
bored or discontented from one year’s end 
to another. She may not know that she is 
any of these things—would probably sin- 
cerely deny them all—but subconsciously 
her attitude must affect unfavourably every- 
one who lives with her. 

It is a point to be carefully considered by 
those who lightly declare that “Mother is 
perfectly happy if we are.” 
want anything different.” Very likely this 
last statement is apparently true; but 
oughtn’t she to have it all the same? 


“She doesn’t 


The Ideal and the Real 
On the other hand, many husbands and 
children realize this need and are 


sympa- 
thetic towards it. 


The fact that the mother 
so seldom emphasizes her own claims makes 
them only the more anxious that she should 
not be then emerges the 
great gap which separates the ideal from the 
real. Only too well aware that at holiday- 
time the housewife is the Cinderella of the 
establishment, the family is apt to succumb 
with the impatient question, “Well, what 
else can we do?” 


sacrificed. ut 


At first sight, and even at second and 
third, it seems unanswerable. What else 
indeed? Children looked aft f. 
the home must be run, paterfamilias, how- 
ever much he would like to be, is not a 


must be 


millionaire, and sees no prospect whatever 
possessor of the riches that 
most practical difficulties. 


of becoming 
smooth away 


I admit it isn’t at all easy. Though | 
have worried over the problem from a per- 
sonal standpoint for summers in succession, 
I have no cut-and-dried solution to yffer. 
Circumstances alter cases almost more her 
than anywhere else, and some years, with 
the best will in the world, it seems impos 
sible to put the housewife’s interests where 
they ought to be. But I do believe that, 
once the importance of it is realized, it is 
possible for every family, however placed, 
to give her a real holiday at least ever 
alternate summer. 
course, preferable. 

Individual cases vary so enormously that 
it is difficult to offer even the most general 
suggestion for this consummation devoutl) 
to be wished. It seems better to describ 
actual plans adopted successfully by various 
families. It is unlikely that any of thes 
can be copied in detail, but they may serve 
as bases for making others adapted to the 
needs of any particular case. 


Every summer is, of 


A Discouraging Point 
There is, however, just one discouraging 
] 


point which crops up so regularly that a 
general warning seems needed. The deter 
mined-to-be-self-sacrificing family, having 


evolved some elaborate scheme for getting 
the housewife out of her rut of duties for a 
few weeks—a scheme that has entailed end- 
less discussion and not a little putting asid 
of cherished plans—is apt to receive a 
mental slap in the face when the said house- 
wife raises every kind of opposition. 

Exceptions are so few that it is best t 
take for granted from the outset that 
mother’s worst enemy in the matter of an 
adequate holiday will be mother herself. 
She will foresee countless difficulties and 
cherish them with considerable obstinacy. 
She doesn’t want a holiday alone, or with 
only a portion of her family. She knows 
that those who stay at home won't be pro- 
perly looked after. Or contrariwise, they 
won't properly look after the hor and she 
will return to mountains of bi crockery 
and thick veils of dust. 

The plan will cost too much; she’d much 
rather spend the money on a new stair 
carpet. She couldn’t possibly trust baby to 
granny, who has such old-fashioned notions; 


and so on to weariness and possibly tears. 
This outburst is rather staggering to the 
altruistic family. They looked fot gratitude 
and praise, whereas mother eems to have 
rather 


Resentment rises, and 
as likely as not the whole plan i 
986 


a grievance. 
abandon 1 
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and never tried again. And mother, though 
she would rather die than confess it, has no 
sooner achieved this end than she secretly 
wishes that she had been a little less deter- 
mined and they a little more so. 


A Danger Sign 

It should be recognized that this exceed- 
ing indisposition to get out of the house- 
hold groove and take a rest is in itself a 
sure sign that such a rest is very badly 
needed. It is not ingratitude, but a dis- 
guieting symptom of jaded nerves, one of 
the early indications of breakdown ahead. 
The very fact that a woman whose whole 
life is spent in facing household problems 
jibs at tackling this new one, which is en- 
tirely for her own benefit, indicates that her 
natural energy is paralysed by monotony 
and overwork. The only kind way, cruel 
though it may seem at the moment, is to 
override all objections ruthlessly and to 
pack off the tired woman to a change of 
scene with as little fuss as possible. 

The plan should not be broached at the 
eleventh hour. This is almost always fatal, 
for a housewife who has not really loosed 
her hold of the home reins for years is in- 
capable of handing them over in a moment. 
She must have plenty of time to air all her 
objections and have them overcome, to make 
far-sighted arrangements about daily help, 
cleaning and the store cupboard, and to 
acquire a few pretty things more suitable 
for holidays than her dusting caps and over- 
alls. Then she will go off with a compara- 
tively easy mind—though you must not ex- 
pect to remove her unalterable conviction 
that Mrs. Jenks will burn a hole in her new 
aluminium saucepan ! 

Once away, she will forget the household 
wheels far more quickly than she deems pos- 
sible. The first letter or two will be filled 


with anxious queries and reminders—but 
the . 
these must be ignored by the people at home. 


Give general assurances that everything is 


as tight as rain, and mother will stay where 
she is, getting brighter and younger every 

But so much as hint that Mrs. Jenks 
yesterday, accompanied by a silver tea- 
ot not her own, or that baby sneezed three 
times in the night, and the holiday-maker 
wal be home by the next train, just as 
lagged as when she departed. 


pot 


How it is Done 


As to how it is done well, ways and 


“means are as numerous as the families con- 
cerned, 


Mrs. Brown’s two maids left during the 
air raids of war-time, and as her husband’s 
income decreased considerably soon after- 
wards, she never replaced them. Already 
past middle age, for the first time in her 
life she found herself called upon to cook 
all meals for Mr. Brown and her three chil- 
dren, the youngest a schoolboy of fifteen, 
and to run a large and old-fashioned house 
with only the spasmodic help of chars. She 
was not strong, and after a year or so her 
health gave way, and the doctor ordered her 
to get away from her family and spend a 
month in bed in a nursing home. 

“But I can’t possibly,” said Mrs. Brown 
dismally. 

“You must,” reiterated the medical man. 

“You can,” said her husband. “Since the 
maids went all of us have learnt to take 
our turn in washing up meals and preparing 
breakfast. The boys have been Scouts for 
years and know how to cook. It’s summer, 
the season of cold food and no fires, and it 
won’t hurt us for a few weeks to eat more 
tinned and _ ready-prepared things than 
usual. We all have school or work to 
occupy us most of the day, and so you must 
be prepared for our letting the house go a 
little; but with the char’s help and careful 
planning we can manage for ourselves and 
we will /” 

They were as good as their word. They 
hated being without their home-maker as 
much as Mrs. Brown disliked lying in a 
strange room being fed up. They had more 
to do and less comfort while she was away, 
and they broke and damaged a few house- 
hold goods; but when Mrs. Brown came 
home better than she had been for years, 
and feeling as if the rest had given her a 
fresh lease of life, everybody felt that it had 
been well worth while. 

And once broken in to it, the Brown 
family now knows without question that if 
mother holiday, free from 
domestic cares, every summer, things run 
smoothly and good-temperedly all the rest 
of the year. 


” 


has a_ real 


A Six Months’ Holiday 
So much for a 
family. When the 


pra tically 
children are 


grown-up 
many or 


young one is inclined to feel that the thing, 
however desirable, is impossible; so I was 
doubly interested recently when I read in a 
daily paper the letter of a mother of nine 
children—nine, mark you!—describing her 
months’—yes, 
holiday. 


six a whole six months’— 
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This housewife had been married for over 
twenty years when she became, to use her 
own words, “thoroughly fed up with it all.” 
Her spell of toil had been far too long and 
hard for a fortnight off to have any effect, 
so after family knitting of brows it was de 
cided that the only 
should come home fot 


grown-up daughter 
six months and take 
over the management of the household while 
her mother enjoyed a “free and easy” holi 
day in her own home. 

She confessed that it was no easy matter 
to give the girl an absolutely free hand. 
But the had the wisdom to 


know that interference regarding the spend 


older woman 
ing of the money and the managing of the 
younger children wreck the whole 
So she held her tongue and offered 
neither criticism nor suggestions, her only 


would 
scheme. 


contribution being a small sum which was 
promptly invested in various labour-saving 
appliances. 


New Brooms Sweep Clean 

The four children under twelve viewed the 
prospect of big sister’s rule with apprehen 
sions which Mother, 
family, had 
grown slack and indulgent with the juniors 
because she was too tired to discipline them 
properly. Sut not 
Mary. She had all the young person’s en 
thusiasm for reform and soon put an end to 


soon justified. 
after bringing up such a large 


were 


so twenty-one-year-old 


disobedience, late bedtime and faddiness at 
meals, The admitted that the 
hardest part of her holiday was to steel her 
heart against their appeals to her and uphold 
thei but 

The experiment was a complete 
After 


amusements, fresh ait 


mother 


sister’s firm sensible decisions. 





success, 
half a year of leisure, of readine, 
and ample 
1 to her 


said, “to take 


1 , 
sieep, the 


housewife return work ready, so 


she 


on home duties for 


another while 
back to het life enriched by an 


invaluable practical experience. 


twenty years the daughter 


went own 

The problem of the young mother with one 
or two tiny children is in some ways the 
hardest of all, for it is not easy to hand over 
such mites to foreign care, and yet the in 
cessant day and night work involved is pat 
ticularly nerve-racking. Not only do child 
and child-rearing, combined with 
housework and bad nights, sap the physical 
strength and fray the temper; 
sults particularly felt by women 
who had free, inde pendent lives before mat 


bearing 


one of the re 


educated 


riage is that they have no time or energy 


to keep their minds alive. 





“TY used to be interested in so many 
things. But now it’s impossible to keep 
up!” wailed a who 
forgotten that ten years before 


woman had alm 


} ] 
sne took 
Yre 


brilliant mathematical degree at a fam 





university. Nowadays her abilities in th; 
direction are used for nothing more for- 
midable than household accounts and fo; 

the working out of the correct proportion i 
for infants’ food. 

What she needs by way of holiday ] 
physical rest, but fairly hard men 
stimulus. In the United States just s 
a spur is provided for busy housewives 
the numerous summer schools, lasting 
or three weeks each, which are run b 
women’s colleges during the | mg vaca 


espe ially tor those whose busy domes 


lives fender it impossible to “keey 
There is a wide choice of subjects, and t 
women used to babies and cooking 





the ideal holiday to live once more a cor 
fortable collegiate life h old 





to attend lectures on their pet topics for 
three or four hours a day. They go hor 
not merely rested in body and mind, 
with that invaluable asset to the man 


worker whose tasks are monotonous—some- 
thing fresh to think about. 


} 


Surely it would be possible for such sum- 


mer s« hools, the fees of which are extreme 


reasonable, to be started in various centres 
preferably in country surroundings, on 


side of the Atlantic. Usua Oxford 


one or two during July and August, and th 

conferences run by many women’s societ j 

well meet the case; but such intel 

holidays are still too few and far between 
| 

What about the Babes? j 

“But what about husband and babies 
may be asked. Wi ll, thie husban 
arrange his own holiday with a chur 


family (who will be delighted for on 
have him all to themselves) to coin 
his wife’s study course; or someon 


offer him hospitality; or he can 11 


boarding-house for a_ fortm ht Non 


these alternatives is anything like so ¢ 
agreeable as watching ones wife’s hea 
and spirits deteriorate. 

Sometimes an auntie o1 grandmother 
available to assume charge of the children. 
If not, many are the babies’ hotels nowa¢ 


run by hospital-trained women, where 
fondest mother need not hesitate to Ge 
her treasures. <A better plan in SS . 
is to install a fully qualified hildren’s nurs 
at home during the 1 t! absence. 

SS 









































“ HIS is to be the end, then, Susan?’ 
said John Partridge in a voice har- 


dened by emotion. Curious !” 


He rose from his arm-chair and went to 
was a_ french 


the window. It window, 


giving on to the lawn. Three small 
children and a nurse were playing under 
the trees. After a moment he turned back 
again. 

“I never thought you’d send me to the 
devil after all these years of wedded bliss, 
Susan.”’ 

Lady Susan, whose pretty hands lay idly 


stretched on the cushions of the great 


Chesterfield on either side of her—there was 
situation 


tran- 


none of the tenseness of a tragic 
in Lady 


quilly ; 


Susan’s aspect—returned 


“Tam not sending you to the devil; only 
to London; and | have offered to go instead 
if you prefer it. We have agreed that this 
small to hold 
Graves will look after you we 
I am afraid 


both of us. 
ll at the flat. 
little warm 


place is too 
London will be a 
at this time of year, but it might be worse.” 
Her flippancy him, He 
strode across the room in a sudden flare of 
passion and stood behind her with clenched 
hands. The sight of her hair—he had 
always loved her hair immensely—unnerved 
him for a moment, but he tightened his hold 
on himself. She was so impossible to get 
t! She knew how he was suffering, and 
she didn’t care a hang. 

Crossing the room, he passed 
stairs three at a time, 


exasperated 


into the 


mee ‘ 
hall and ran up the 


hands to his temples, which 
would burst. 

At the landing 
arrested by cries from the 
looked out. The 


pressing hi 
felt as if they 


window his steps were 
garden He 
vouneest child, aged two, 
Was apparently endeavouring to batter in 
the brains of the elder of the girl twins, 


aged five and a half, with a large wooden 


gSg 





toy horse that he was wielding with intense 
It was 
very things he and Susan had 
always differed about. 


vigour and both his minute paws. 
one of the 
Ridiculous to place 
weapons of that sort in the 
children’s hands! He threw up the window 
and called sharply: 

“Nurse! ” 


The nurse came running from behind the 


dangerous 


shrubbery, took in the situation at a glance, 
and having settled the matter by tugging 
Billy away and leaving the baby 
to beat the old retriever dog, Bones, instead, 


the twin 


she looked up innocently and called out: 

“¥és. sir?” 

Then John remembered that he and his 
wife had just decided that for the future the 
their would run in 
different directions, that they had deemed it 
expedient that the children should remain 
in their mother’s care and had arranged 
accordingly, and that he had no more right 
to interfere in domestic difficulties. He said 
shortly : 

“Nothing,” 


again. 


pathways of lives 


and pushed the window down 


Going into his dressing-room, he turned 
f tallboys out, 
into a valise, and 

the stairs again. At the drawing- 
What was the propet 
procedure for a man about to leave his wife 
he wondered sardonically? He 
heard voices. Susan was talking intimately 
to a caller. He moved the curtain aside. 
It was Mrs. Jayde-Steele, a woman whom 
he disliked, With a half hope at his heart 
Susan would come outside the door, 
would ask stay, that all 
said from the other 


the drawers of the inside 


shoved a few clothes 
descended 


room door he paused. 


for ever, 


that 
that she him to 
would yet be well, he 
side of the curtain: 
“I’m going, Susan.” 
~d 27 | ’ 4 
Lady Susan called sweetly without turn 


ing her head, “Good-bye,” and imme 
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diately resumed her intimate conversation 
with the Jayde-Steele woman. John set his 
teeth, turned on his heel and left the house, 
banging the door behind him. 

Outside the garden gate the car was 
standing by the strip of grass that did duty 
for a kerb. He dropped his valise in, 
started to crank her, then remembered that 
the car was Susan’s—a birthday present 
from her father just before his death. He 
lifted the valise out again and began to 
walk the three miles down the 
country road to the station. 

On the way he had plenty of time for 
consideration of the events of the past hour 
or two. More properly, they were the un- 
expected and numbing culmination of others 
that harked back for nearly six years—to 
the time the twins were born. No couple 
could possibly have been happier than they 
were for the first year of their married life. 
Everything had looked so bright! They 
had started off with the paternal blessing on 
the union of the rising young barrister and 


dusty 


the peer’s daughter, and, contrary to 
accepted ideas, love had run smoothly. 
Their modest country house had _ been 


supplemented by “dad-in-law’s’’ present to 
his daughter of the jolly little London flat 
ready furnished. And here John was 
brought up short by the thought that he 


couldn’t go to the flat now! Having 
decided to separate from his wife, he 


couldn’t accept the hospitality of her town 
house. The position would be intolerable. 

By the time he reached the station John 
decided that the whole condition of affairs 
was unthinkably absurd. 
sidering the possibility of walking back 
through the dust and heat and humbly 
begging Susan’s pardon, when Fullsam, a 
neighbour of the Partridges, smote him on 
the back. John jumped violently. 

“Hallo, old chap! 
if you don’t hurry. 
your own, eh?”’ 

John returned grimly, as he climbed into 
an empty non-smoker (Fi 
being a slave of the weed): 

“Yes. A long week-end.” 


sje 


The moment Lady Susan heard the front 
door shut after her 


He was even con- 


You’ll miss the train 
Off for a week-end on 


illsam boasted to 


husband, she excused 
herself gently but firmly to her guest, and 
escorted her into the garden. 

“Do go and see if any of the babies have 
killed themselves, and forgive me for three 
seconds,’’ she begged plaintively. 


999 


Then she walked leisurely out of the 
room, halting to touch the roses in the 
famille verte bowl on a centre table. But 
the moment the curtains closed behind he 
her poise changed. 

“How he must hate me!” she whispered, 
“What an absolute little fiend I am!” 

Running upstairs, she noted in the 
dressing-room the spilled-out chest and th 
general disconsolate air of departure. John 
had not even removed her photograph fi 
its accustomed place on his dressing 
She hardened her heart. 
came out of the army, nearly two years ago, 
he had been preposterously exacting. He 
forgot that his wife and domestic appur- 
tenances were not men under his command, 
and he behaved like a great bully. She 
passed into her own pet den. 

He had planned it, chosen the furniture, 
selected the rose-coloured silk curtains, had 
had the black velvet Chesterfield made 
specially for her. 
that ? 

Why, oh, why didn’t that hateful Jayde- 
Steele woman take the hint and go? She 
wanted to fling herself on her couch and 
weep. Nothing but the Jayde-Steele woman 
kept her from it. She wanted her visitor 
to be gone, yet she experienced a strange 
sense of clinging to her. Mrs. Jayde- 
Steele represented her sheet-anchor; she 
alone kept her from floundering among 
those wrecks beneath the summer seas over 
which the Jayde-Steeles of the world (to 
whom there were, indeed, no wrecks! 
sailed so smoothly, with never a hint of the 
existence of anything but the eternally 
gentlest of ripples. On the other hand, 
John was struggling among the wrecks an 
in danger of hauling her, Lady Susan, down 
among them too. He must be taught his 
lesson. 


r 


table ! 


Ever since John 


Had he forgotten all 








To capitulate weakly now would 
be to place herself entirely in the wrong; 
would mean no end to the difficulties of life 
among which they seemed to have drifted. 

So Lady Susan went downstairs again and 
out into the garden to the Jayde-Steele 
woman and talked her brightest and silliest 
to suit the Jayde-Steele palate, And she 
wondered wretchedly what John was doing 
and if he had said good-bye to the children. 
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In London Partridge manag 
dexterity to avoid Fullsan 
crowd; he spied him ahead 





him with his queer, short-s 


eyes. Fullsam, he knew by bitter exper! 





ed 





a 


Be 





for 








ence, would have dragged him off to the 
theatre. 

He managed also by immense good luck 
to secure a taxi and drove to the club. It 


was packed, The Ritz was over flowing with 


an agglomeration of rich Americans and 
richer Jews. At the Carlton there wasn’t 
even a garret. After a few other half- 


hearted attempts John gave it up in despair 
and ordered the driver (whose account was 
looming ominously large, as he saw by the 
objectionably obtrusive indicator in front of 
his eyes) to the flat. 

Graves, the old servant, as it happened, 
was out, and John hurriedly seized a couple 
of blankets from one of the beds and a 
cushion from the snuggery and bundled 
them into the waiting taxi. At his chambers 
he dismissed the cabby with a sufficiently 
good tip to cause him to drive away as 
quickly as possible. He 
for human contact. He 


felt in no mood 
would have liked 
a dog to sit and silently sympathize with 
him, but the thought of any creature who 
could speak and_ criticize 
abhorrent. 

He let himself into the silent, empty office, 
with the rows of law books round the walls, 
the covered typewriter in its shining black 
case, and the smell of typewriting ink and 
general stuffiness. He thought—that he 
couldn’t for the life of him remember how 
the crisis had arisen. Flinging the blankets 
mn the shabby leather sofa, he sat down and 
covered his face with his hands. 

Then stole on the air a whiff of unaccus- 
tomed sweetness. It came, he saw through 
his latticed fingers, from a fading bunch of 
Maréchal Niel roses in a glass on Miss 
Graham’s typewriting table. 
unbearably, painfully sweet. How often he 
had clasped Susan in his arms and crushed 
the roses on her breast! Heavens! what a 
mess he had made of things! 

Ever since the war and they had invalided 
him out, he got these curious fits of not 
being very clear Had he done 
or said anything disgraceful he couldn’t 
Tfemember? If so, why didn’t tell 
him and let them have it out ? 

Oh! those roses! He lay down and pulled 
the blankets over him, Surely, Susan was 
there, close to him, bending over him, w 


yellow roses at her bosom! 
else 


was merely 


The scent was 


on points. 


Susan 


ith 
\nd everything 
was a 


dream, a 
Imagination ! 


cheating of the 
Surely he could breathe the 
perfume of her wonderful hair close to his 
Nostrils ? Surely he could see 


the soft, firm 
Contour of her cheek beside him? 


The 
immediately behind her and outlined her 
figure and her fluffy hair mistily in gold. 


the 
letting the satin cushion slip to the floor. 
Miss Graham picked it up and looked at it. 


ing the events of yesterday. 
fingers over his disarranged hair, 
Miss Graham. 
late in town and couldn’t get a room any- 


where.”? 


satin cushion in her hand. 


moved to 


fasted he managed to 
of a bedroom for the 
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T was high day when John awoke from 
a troubled dreaming. Someome was 
standing by his side and looking at him. 


sunlight came through the window 


“Mr. Partridge!’ It was Miss Graham, 


staring down at him with startled blue eyes 


and with her full, childish lips parted in 
amazement. 


He struggled up and sat on the edge of 
couch, casting off the blankets and 


“You’re not ill, Mr. Partridge?’ 
“Oh, no.’? John smiled wearily, recall- 
He passed his 


“Sorry to appear before you in this guise, 


The fact is, I—er—arrived 


Miss Graham glanced again at the black 
She remembered 


to have seen it before on an occasion when 
her employer had ’phoned for her to bring 
some documents to the flat in Kingsbridge 
Terrace. 


She had her intuitions, but she 


only remarked in her practical way, as she 
deposited the cushion on the sofa again: 


“Then you haven’t had any breakfast. 


Shall I ask Mrs. Feakes to get some tea for 
you?” 


“No, thanks, I’ll go out and get a shave 


and a cup of coffee and be back directly.” 


He suddenly remembered that he hadn’t 


dined last night. 


He smoothed his hair, smiling at the girl 


in grateful recognition of her thoughtful- 
ness. 


Young as she was, the little typist 


suddenly felt a tenderness for him that was 
quite maternal, and she desired to show her 
solicitude in 


some practical feminine way. 
put on his coat and hat and 
the door. In passing her type- 


Partridge 


writing table he stooped and sniffed the 
yellow roses fading in the tumbler, 
thought struck him for the first time that 
probably Miss Graham had a lover. 
yellow roses seemed to breathe love. 


The 


The 
Their 


fragrance was once more fearfully reminis- 
cent, and he pulled himself together and 
went out. 


Miss 


At the club where he 


Graham 


watched him go. 
bathed and break- 
procure the promise 
next night or two by 
dint of great persuasion, 


991 


Viewed from the 
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harsh aspect of unrelenting morning, life 
seemed to be entirely cut off in the middle; 
past, but no He 
must school himself vigor- 


there was a future. 
decided that he 
ously to exclude the thought of Susan and 
the | and the till had 


joined itself together again—if that 


children home life 
ever 
should happen. 

Four days later a client called at the 
office and demanded hotly why Mr. 
Partridge had neither kept an appointment 
nor obtained certain indispensable informa- 
tion promised by a date now two days old. 
The visitor, a gentleman of choleric ten- 
dencies, threw out a suggestion that a 
change in legal advisers might be desir- 


able. Mr. Partridge could not put his 
hands on the documents in question. He 
called Miss Graham. 

“Turn up Atkinson wv. Atkinson and 


Skinner,’’ he said. 


Miss Graham hesitated. She was anxious 
not to make her employer appear negligent 
in the eyes of a client, but she knew from 
experience that he frequently had a very 
habit of indiscreetly 

This was one of the 
which she anticipated he 
her attempts at 


non-legal being 
straightforward. 
occasions on 

would be oblivious to 


camouflage. 


“Have you got those documents, Miss 
Graham? ” 
John broke rather testily into a tenta- 


tively polite conversation witl 
gentleman. 
“Vou took them home, Mr. Partridge.” 
“No! When did I take them home? ’’ 
The typist 
answered promptly 
“On Thursday afternoon, Mr. Partridge. 
You went by the two-thirty train that day.” 
It was on Thursday evening that John 
had returned to from 


this 


the choleric 


who never forgot anything, 


, 


town 
Monday. He 


to the client, 


Springwell ; 
was made his apologies 
who took his departure not 
grace in the 


with the best world, but some 


what mollified by 


a promise of the docu- 
in question the next day. 


Mr. Atkinsaqn’s dubiousne 


ments 
ss, however, was 
as nought compared with the state of mind 


in which John spent the next ten minutes. 


To secure those papers it was 


I 
tor him t 


absolutely 


necessal » return in person to the 


country house, the dust of whose gravel 


path he thought to have shaken for 
off his feet. Could he wire to 


send them? Impossible fo 


ever 
anyone to 
and every 
reason, besides the merely physical one that 
the key of his desk reposed in his pocket. 


any 


Could he send Miss Graham? 


Mi: That again 
was an impossibility. 


rhe papers were in 


the innermost sanctuary of a nest of secret 


drawers, as far as he could remember, but 
the difficulty was added to by the fact that 
he could not call to mind with « 
exactly which drawet 
was only one thing 
evening train, sneak into his own house like 
a thief in the night—trusting to luck that 
Susan might not be visible—secure the 
papers, and run back to town 
same night. Fortunately, he 
study was out of the general line 

in the house, being a apartment 
tucked away at the back beneath the stair 
case and looking out on to a less popular 
aspect of the lawn. 

The chances for and against discovery 
were, he reflected, about equal If there 
Was a preponderance in any direction, it 
was probably in his favour, He 


earness in 
they were. There 


to do: catch the early 


again the 
thought, the 


ot traffic 


minute 


vatched 
two sparrows quarrelling in the lime-tre 
outside his window. 

“Even the sparrows have their domesti 
differences,’’ he said to himsel 


lf with a wry 
sje 


read his paper as he sat in 


smile. 


He tried to 
the train. 
it seemed, but a 


His own domestic affairs wert 





reflection in mit 


the general disturbance of the world 
There was no rest anywhere. The war « 


blood was finished, but the war of feeling 


and thought continued. Nations hated 
each other and themselves, The Church 
quarrelled with the State; men distrusted 
their masters, and masters were against 
men: the very sages settling the new map 


of the world could not agree. It was like 
a horrible dream, with everything inverted 
Unnatural 


} 
love 


conditions prevailed : where 


should be there was no love, only cold- 
and grab. Am l] 
Susan, beautiful and wayward, 
is life, 


like a distant 


ness, greed yng it all, 
inexplicable 
and yet 


the only fixed thing in | 
he had lost moved 
star; yet, incredulous as it seemed, she had 
to him: she 


her! 


loved him, had been very neat 
| 


was the mother of his children, 

“Hallo, old chap! Haven’t seen you 
years!” 

Fullsam’s jovial voice broke on his 
brooding and Fullsam’s cheerful, spectacle } 
countenance—there are some people W! 
possess countenances an 1 some faces, 4! I 
Fullsam’s was of the former class—Was 
peering up at him through the open door. 


were at tation, 


They 
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John got out of the carriage with a guilty 
feeling of having no business there. 

“Don’t think your car’s here.’’ Fullsam, 
with his usual hearty officiousness, tilted 
his head back to pick out with his short- 
sighted eyes those dusty vehicles, among 
the half-dozen outside the station, that 
came within the range of his acquaintance. 
“There’s the Jenkyns’s, and the Collards’, 
and the Jayde-Steeles’—how-de-do, Miss 
Tallboys? Not yours, I think. Let me 
give you a lift. I can drop you at the cross- 
roads.” 

As they moved off amid a cloud of petrol 
smoke from Fullsam’s yellow Full- 
shouted : 

“1 called last night, but your wife said 
you were in town, There tennis- 
party on-—quite a crowd. Lady Susan was 
busy and couldn’t stop to talk. 
seen Chu Chin 
you ought to! Better 
costumes in the market 
to see ’em, really. 
night?” 

John declared hastily that unfortunately 
he was. Amid Fullsam’s chatter he 
turning over in his mind the piece of in- 
formation about 

A tennis-party! Not ten minutes ago he 
felt that he could have grovelled at Susan’s 
feet; but the tennis-party altered things. 
An aching loneliness grabbed at his heart. 
Did the children all? he 
dered wretchedly, the 
retriever, did? 


car, 
sam 


was a 
Have you 


lately? By Jove, 
than Those 


Chow 
ever! 
scene—you ought 


Engaged to-morrow 


was 


his wife. 


miss him at won 


Perhaps Bones, old 
Fullsam pulled up to allow him to alight 
walk 
along the dusty hedged lane brought him 
to the gate of the cottage garden. Susan’s 
car stood patiently outside. 
a soul in sight. The 
looked placid, satisfied, well ordered 
fortabl© as usual, yet with a certain exclu- 
siveness that was in no wise 
the fact that the front door was open, also, 
as usual, disclosing the dimness of the 
cool hall. 

It was absurd, but John debated in him 
self whether he ought not to knock. Feel 


ing that to hesitate was to he lost, however, 


at the cross-roads, and five minutes’ 


There was not 


house and garden 


’ , Com- 


hindered by 


wide, 


he stepped across the threshold and went 
softly through the hall 
Nobody was about. Doubtless 


all in the garden; or perhap 


they were 


Susan was 


keeping one of her many social engags 
ments. 

Gaining the study, he entered and shut 
+} f+] 
the door softly. 





The feeling of loneliness increased ten 
fold as he around at familiar 
room, with its books and desk and genera . 
air of The  frenct 
windows were ajar. 


looked the 


bachelor comfort. 
There were generally 

flowers on the table, but none to-day, 
The Atkinson 

after a strenuous 


document disclosed itself 
game of hide-and-seek 
and John thrust it in his pocket, feeling j 


like a burglar. He locked the desk again 
and was preparing for the next and most 
dangerous stage of his adventure—that 
sneaking out of a house he had no business 
in—when his steps were arrested by 
piercing shriek from the garden 

From behind a_ bush the elder twir 
tumbled into view, followed closely by th 
baby, who was waddling with incredib 
swiftness after a huge wooden toy witl 
which he was belabouring Billy Joh 


watched the 
moment, 


train of events silently for 


expecting the advent of Susan 


the nurse. No one came, and he s 
out on to the lawn, seized Billy (the ¢ 
children always appeared helpless at 
hands of the baby, who was a born pug 
and carried her back into the study 

Che child looked mildly astonished. B 
she curled her solt, strong ttle ar 
round his neck and laid her head on h 
shoulder. She seemed really pleased t 
see him, John thought, and she took 
presence so charmingly for granted 
felt something rise in his throat 

“Where’s mummy?’ he queried sottl 
hardly daring to breathe the word 

“Don't know,”’ rep ed the elder { 
casually. She added: 

“Mummy bought baby a new horse. 1 
old one fell down the steps 1 got dea ‘ 
Are you going to take it aw trom h 
daddy ?” 

John — groaned. \pparently he wi 
regarded as the man who robbed th 
children of their toys It was monstrous 
of Susan! He set the hild down ont 
edge of the table, and found his hat 
stick 

Billy said, softly and plaintively, y 
positively 

“T don’t want you to go away, daddy 
Take me, too, daddy! ’”’ 

At the words his heart jumped up 1 
queer exultancy Dared he? By Jove, he 
would! Why should Susan have all th 
children, after all? Why should he hav 
! ‘ neline H B 
arm iain, carried he \ eel =) 
hall without a 1C4 ) t 
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deposited her in the car outside, and 
jumped in after her. The car leapt for- 
ward, 


Ill 


N the stil! small hours of that same 
eventful night John Partridge was 

awakened from the first real sleep he 
had experienced for nearly a week, 

A dismal wail was proceeding from the 
small bed in the corner of the best room 
in the Brooks’ cottage. He listened, then 
fumbled at the wall for the electric-light 
, his nails 


button which was not. Instead 





yme disagreeably in contact with crumbly 
plaster. Then the strange smell and teel- 
ing of an unaccustomed sleeping apart- 
ment obtruded itself on his senses, and he 
remembered that he had raided the Spring- 


well house yesterday, carried off Billy, and 





great good fortune chance had 


by 


arried them past the cottage of Nannie 
Brooks, the children’s old nurse, and that 
he had seized the inspiration to put up fot 


he night there. He had no plans 


i 
The wail grew louder, and he thought of 
many things as he stretched a cautious hand 
wer the unfamiliar bedside-table, with its 
books and 


collection ot re ligious cheap 


china candlesticks, till it encountered the 


’ 





Meanwhile his heart was sinking 
wly till it appeared to rest on the top 
his stomach like a leaden ball 
mummy ! | Wa-a-a-nt 
from Billy, 
disclosed sitting up in 


! 
cot, damp and tousled-haired, with a 


mum-my!’’ came woefully 


lom the candle 


tearful face lifted to the ceiling as a dog 


tts his head t 


to the moon. 


“Wa-nt mu-m-m-my 
“Good heavens!’ ejaculated John under 
his breath, “What am | to do?” 


He got out of bed and tiptued across the 


tloor 
All ri i B ' he wh spered re 
assuring ly, bending ovel the child, 
“Mummy’s « yning soon. Lie down, there’s 
a good girl, and don’t make that noise. 
You'll wake Pommy, That would be 
shocking, wouldn’t it?” 
“Want mum-my!” 
“Sh! Daddy’s here, Billy. Poor old 
laddy’s tired and wants to sleep, Billy,” 
argued John, feeling that an appeal to 
Billy’s better nature might a omplish 
mething But Billy looked at him miser 
with her te caming eyes, regarding 
Mas if he were not, and ema ked only 


more loudly ind more 
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“Wan-t weit-m-m-my !?? 
“Well, 
have her,’’ 


and desp 


mummy isn’t here, and you can’t 
reasoned John more truthfully 
rfully, sitting on the edge of the 


cot and nut i “so don’t 
howl. Little girls zever how! when they’r¢ 


with then daddie S. Go 


arms, 





» sleep, and let 
da Idy go to sleep. Will you go to sleep 
if daddy promises to buy you a nice dolly 
to-morrow ?”? 


The d ly 


tears. She lay down and | 


temporarily appeased Billy’s 
John pull the 
He was re- 


treating with vast thankfulness over thi 


disarranged blanket over he 





ed his feet when 
a fresh howl burst on the air. 


prickly matting that ting 


“Want mummy! Want a new dolly! 


Baby want a n-new ho-orse! ”’ 
“All right!” exasperated 
father. “You shall have a hundred new 


dollies and new horses if youll only ceas« 
0 


replied the 


that row He glanced apprehensively at 


the door, expecting the indignant form of 
Nannie to appear. Then an idea struck 
him. He ventured hopefully, yet not daring 
to believe that the suggestion would com 
itself to the = iras ibility of his 


daughter 


mend 


“Will you come into daddy’s bed and 
sleep With Ll: 

To his surprise and relief Billy accepted 
the proposition and signified her assent b 
ceasing to weep. Ile lifted her little form, 
tightly robed in Tommy's all too small gat 
ment, and transferred her to his own couch. 


silly immediately settled down with he 
head on his arm and her thumb in her mouth 
and slept the sleep of the virtuous. 

Sut John lay awake, thinking that there 
was more in stealing a child than appeare: 


urface of things. 
ssc 


“T want you to do something for me, Miss 


on the 


Graham, if vou will,” said Partridge the 


next morning when the little typist, having 
taken down some letters at his dictation, 
Wa about to quit hi hice, Hle cleared 


“The fact 


night 


his throat somewhat diftidently. 


1S | Want some clothes 


’ 


some a | 


D’you know where to get ’em?” 


attire. 
“Ves. Mr. 


Graham demurely, quite as if purchasing 


Partridge,” returned Mis 


night-attire was a part of a barrister’s typist’s 
daily routine, “For a lady or a gentle 
man 


“Neither,” hastily replied John. “For the 
twins.” 


“What size shall I gete 
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“Size : | | the size.” an 
nonplussed. He 


long, | should 


don't know 


vidently a littl 


\bout 


Was ¢ 


con 


sidered. three teet 


that 
} op yt ople 


“Ah, of course we can vet at it 


will know the ize trot that, | dare say 

“Oh, ves,” reassured the girl “And how 
much shall | give for the , please _ 

“Well, how much do they cost: Is NX. I 

lean, a question of pounds or of shillings: 

‘Shillings, | should sav,” answered Miss 
Graham, guardedly adding, “But that de 
pends.’ 

“Then I shall leave it to tu ent ly 
But b ure they re big enouvh for a large 
child of tive and a-half Thanks awfully. 
You don’t mind, do you?” He handed her 
1 hive-p und not 

She smiled eagerly, pinning on her hat 

Oh, no, | love buying othes 1 adore 
pretty things! She looked at him with 
shining eye 

“Do you *  Tohn iled back, a litth 
touched, It struck h that a meagre three 
pounds a week couldn't ive much room to 


spread onesell in pretty things, 


Mr. 


booking thee next day ar 


and down 

rding to 
rye 1 pilot yl 

pre-arranged plot, when 


The form 





with impossible large eves and coarse, wav\ 
hair. It had been purchased at the village 
hop by Mr 3 rk in eV t John’s 
midnight promise; of the titched-on_ type 
isuall tocked at such emporiums, it had 
been received rath dubiously by Billy at 
first kor B id i ved at the in 
lite hen the unc I kind of dolly was 
the yn] one worth while But having 
accept her Bi oO loyal a_ littl 
mother not to fe proud otf her offspring, 
ind ne n ( ( CX! ) ds th new 
ac ton i | ern ( irent 
* She t darling, ad . Bill ooed ex 
ed 1 « ( 1) Do vou 
think that’s a pretty na f her 
“Rather! \ topper, isn't she?” 
uid John, eptin he] fered child and 
dul i rin } nilate hee} Looks 
i bit apopls | } vu thinl 
M Bil Hant ar 
\ ‘ ii | } dithdentl me 
‘ | 1 
: 
“Or dnt at n looked a littl 





sudden thought sti k hi : he we 


was packed 


train, when eventi 
vith a 
fortab crowd of week I 
holidayv-maket Train 4 I ( 


lose their charm when one | 


thirt omethings, how 

may appear to be to } { anc 

AEE, me { 
But this was as thrillin ent 

fohn as to his small da 

ing her child in both ' 


through the window in 


In a ( e, ou ‘ ) XS te 
\ il it ‘ 1 ‘ 
experienced a kind 
definite had happene 


\fter her 


John had telephoned 1 
her anxiett to a ce n 
sain time Inftormin I 

have B \ i 
lat Shi¢ Wa ( ( | 
whereabouts, the ‘ 
Bil Ss immediate nece 
ward rb ive he I 
distressing thought 

The next morn 1 

it-case with Bil lit its | 
better to leave the it ( 


called for her to ike ( { 

and she kept the en ent to a 1 ey { 

planation On the bree tt 

with clump ot sweet ented ( w ¢ ry, 
‘You hubby ou ht t v1 here T 

Susan, id Fullsam, 1 di 

his ball with rea \ k 

ton to-da Stuttee , ld oft 

* } '” 


arre. 

tranquilly, as they t Wi ed 

-hot’ career, 
“Bunkered, by 


Fullsar He ] } D wee t her with 1 


ned countenance th h } thick glass 
| Isam had a | I 1 
n-handed wa isres 
hit He ha h | 
] fortiut no n 
rtant G ermme of 1 
nd | I ‘ ( 
i ehinite Ww 
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Susan caught the midday train and drove 
to the flat, keeping the taxi waiting. She 
had no expectation of seeing John there— 


it be at his oftice. 


but it was possible he mig] 
rhe old 


with the 


servant, Graves, welcomed her 
news that two blankets and a 
“But I’m on the track of the thief, m’lady,” 
he wheezed solemnly. 
“Oh, Graves!” 
“Everything seems to be getting stolen!” 
“Yes, 


omething awful. 


satin cushion had mysteriously disappeared 


said m’lady in perplexity. 
nmvlady. They say the burglaries is 
\fter the war, I s’pose, 
mlady; them out-o’-works.” 
“Never mind, Graves. I 
drive with me to you 


want you to 
master’s chambers. 
The cab is waiting.” 

At the 
hobbled up the stairs with the valise. 


Temple Graves alighted and 
Lady 
Susan sat back in the cab, not desiring to 


be seen. When he returned she said 
casually 
“Mr. Partridge has gone, I suppose?’ 


“ Yes, 


cept for the caretaker cleaning the floors.” 


m’lady. The horfice is vacant ex 
“Get in and wait a minute for me.” 
Going up the narrow winding stairs with 
their old-fashioned painted a 
thick blistered cream, and in the booky 
atmosphere of John’s sanctum, which smelt 
Susan 
was assailed with many memories In t 


balustrades 


of leather bindings and wet floors, 
he 
outer office the charwoman was putting the 
furniture back with loud bangs. 
reminiscent 
of past passion, wafted in gently through 


The summer air, indolently 
, 


the half-open windows. In the square below 
a late clerk or two crossed the flagstones, 
speckled in the sunshine with shades of the 
rustling lime-tree leaves, 
Susan sat down on the sofa; her eyes wan 
dered wistfully round the small apartment, 
homing eventually on the head of the couch 
on which she rested. 

There lay a neatly folded pile of blankets 
and a black satin cushion. 

She stared. 

“And 


thief,” she murmured reflectively. 


Graves was on the trail of the 
Her head 
drooped to the frivolous thing and she let 
it rest there a moment. In that 


her eye caught 


position, 
through the open door a 
glint of a sheet of paper beneath the type 
he farther office, which had 
escaped the charlady’s broom. 


writing desk in t 
She rose and 
picked it up idly, with no other motive than 
possibly an automatically feminine tendency 
towards tidine It was a telegram. It 
bore the message: 
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“Catch 5.30 to 


The colour rose in Susan’s 
paled, leaving her white, as 
telegram was addressed to “G 

“No, I won't believe that 
utterly impossible. I’m mad 
pered, 

She stared with unseeing « 
plane trees in the square an¢ 
piece of paper in her nerve 
there the plain evidence Ww: 
ably ! rill now it had 
whole episode was yme h 
the brain which it was in he 
were not wilful, to cast 
crisis of the matter was 

Her husband had fallen in 
typist ! The commonn 
Susan’s condemnation no le 
temptuousness Pride n 
same time. To be flung asi 
little girl of the Graham st 
able! | nbearable ! 

Immediately followed n 
alarming thoughts. It wa 
at the thought that John 
child and placed her in 
phere as his mistress! | 
was forgivable, but ne 
They were all togethe P 

Roused into energy by | 
plan of action seemed clea 
secured and brought awa i 
that contaminating environ 
crushed the telegram into tl 
linen coat, picked up het 
went down the crooked 
woman, who was waiting to 
office for the night, stood 
bottom among her pails of d 
answered with an offended n 
“ood night.” Susan felt as 
charwoman knew that she was 
for a little typewriter girl. 

She missed the 5.30 by a few 
had perforce to wait thre 
hour on the platform for the 
Portwhistle. It was the slow 
strolled from station to. st 
casualness that was cruel. B 
the interminable journey end 


Dusk had 


shower and the scent of 


Portw 


Hotel bring night attire Part 


fallen. 


¢ 
I 


Th 


rose refreshingly from the ros 
with the salty tang of the 


ing that the sea would give het 


the thing she had 


lower road to the 


t 


ta 


sand 


] 


1dvV 
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watched the long grey quietness of it, grey, 
with its edging of fleecy foam dividing grey 
sands from grey sea. Insistent, intermin- 
able, the low wash of the dying tide swished 
and swirled gently at her feet. The sea 
turned black presently, with a faint glinting 
here and there where a star, peeping from 
the rifts of cloud, cast its small, pal- 
pitating reflection down. The sea seemed 
to be saying, with the calm inevitableness of 
eternal elemental forces : 

“You! Vou don’t count—you, with all 
your little transient troubles—you and the 
Javde-Steeles and the Fullsams. l am all 


9? 


that matters, for | am the Forever! 
<je 

Someone had come down the beach and 
was standing behind her. Susan _ turned 
with a startled cry. It was John. In the 
light of the moon, now risen, large and 
clear, over the glistening waters, he looked 
haggard. Great shadows lined his face, his 
hair was ruffled, he was hatless, and an in- 
stinctive fear gripped Susan. 

“Didn't you get my telegram?” he cried 
hoarsely. “1 thought you'd have been here 
hours ago.” 


“Telegram ?” She paled tler hand in 


er pocket crushed a telegram, but it was 
the other woman’s, 

“T sent it to Springwell,” John covered 
his face with his hands. 

“For heaven’s sake say something! 
What is it? ” cried Susan. “I’ve suffered 
enough, John. I can’t stand any more!” 

“Heavens! Haven't I sutfere d, too?” 

She shrank at his look. 

“It’s Billy.” He had uncovered his face 
and his hands had fallen helplessly at his 
side. “She—fell over the cliff this morn 
ing. There’s not—much hope, the doctor 
sayvs--— 

He moistened his dry lips. 

“Susan!” The cry was full of pain. 
“Forgive me!” 

3ut she rushed past his outstretched arms, 
all the mother instinct roused in her. 

“Let me go to her. Let me go ” She 
started to run up the beach. 

John followed, stumbling blindly over the 
pleces of rock half-hidden in the sands. 
They gained the sea wall, mounted the 
steps, and crossed the road to the hotel, 
Susan ahead, without speaking further. 
Miss Graham was standing by the side of 
little Billy’s bed. She looked. round with 
large, startled eyes as the mother entered 


P ; 
the room, Susan thrust her aside uncere- 
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moniously as she had thrust John, flung 
herself on her knees by the bedside, and 
gazed at the small white face surrounded by 
its halo of curls on the pillow. 





“Go away, please,” she said in flat, 
monotonous tones, 

Miss Graham stole to the door like a 
mouse, 

“Wait,” came from Lady Susan. “You 
know how this happened. Tell me.” 

Miss Graham told in a small, quavering 
voice. She and Billy had been playing on 
the cliff edge; Billy ran too far, caught her 
foot in a gorse stalk, overbalanced, fell 
over. She had not fallen far, but had 
struck her head on the projecting rock that 
broke her fall. The doctor said it was con- 
cussion; he coultin’t tell till the morning 
whether—how—— He would be back in 
half an hour. She vanished as John entered 


the room, <fo 


Through the long night, broken only by 
the restless babblings and moanings of little 
silly and the occasional visits of the dector, 
Susan and her husband waited silently on 
Outside the sea 
mocked and murmured eternally. 


either side of the bed. 


The slow hours dragged. The night 
passed. Husband and wife forgot for the 
moment their own ditlerence in the agony 
they shared. 

Dawn at length, and the doctor came to 
deliver his message of hope or despair. 
The little typist, too, stole in, 

There was a moment of frightful sus 
pense as the doctor bent over the little bed. 
Then he straightened up. 

“T think,” he said, “we shall pull her 
through. Get some rest, Lady Susan, and 
you, Mr. Partridge. You need it. Miss 
Graham and I will be here for the next 
hour.” 

Susan moved to the balcony outside the 
She felt numb—all feeling 
‘she dropped nerve 


long windows. 
had gone from her. 
lessly into a big wicker chair, The rose 
and-lavender of a new day was colouring 
the edge of the sea; there was an early 
morning freshness of the air that touched 
her temples gratefully. The plaintive cry- 
ing of sea-gulls sounded far off over the 
cliffs. It was a moment of blissful lethargy, 
but only a moment, for the time of ex- 
planations was still to come. 

Then John stood before her. 

“Susan,” he said again humbly, “will you 
forgive me?” 


“Forgive you?” she queried in a hard 
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voice. ‘Forvive you? With that woman 


in there ?° 
“What womat 


aghast. 


] } 1,] 
] yin, thorougniy 
crumpled into a 
She handed it 


with shaking 


Susan took the telegram, 
tight ball, from her pocket. 
to John 
hands and smoothed out the creases. 

“It’s to Miss Graham,” he 
Then a light broke on him. 
You didn't 


He smiled bravely. 


him. unfolded it 


said, mystified. 


think 
Sud 


“Heavens! Susan! 
you couldn't 


denly he broke down completely Dropping 


on his knees, he laid his head in her lap 
and sobbed. 
And Susan, moved more than she had 


ever been in her life, could say nothing, do 
nothing, but stroke his hair. 
It took him a few minutes to gain mastery 


of himself 


flood gates oft 


again, so completely had the 


his emotion been beaten 


down. 
“Dear,” he 


If you'd only set 


ly, “it’s all a silly 
mistake. n Billy bursting 
ot Brooks’ pViamas ! You see 


they were Pilly’s clothes 1 was after | 


said present 


out Tommy 
forgot to bring them, and when I wired to 
Miss to come -he bought ‘em for 
me—I thought that poor little thing might 


Graham 


=I 
C2 


Love 











as well have a few da 
Billy’d need a woman 
He rose and drew her 


lessly and Claspe d het 


into her adorable hai 
Let's begin again, oo 
down at night as oftet 
eat weets between ( 
and 
Susan looked up at |} 
The corners of het 
sure ol themselves, but 
eagerly and penitently, 


tered het 


They shan’t! And I 


have any 10 id n 
With 
But ie rest of t 
ineuishal 
tinguishable 25 
Behind the curtain th 
typist filled with tears 
wa \ th } I little } 
he hugved herself ¢ 
The dears!” she 
high quavering littl 
teal were not tar, as 
the 1 ! here | ( 
! 
sleepin 
——~<— | 
GSS} 
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Ye love, to serve Prudence and patiene 
The soul of service is the breath of And, above all, abidin 
love; Surpassing all the virt 
To live to serve because to serve is life, To love is wi true 
Not for the commendation of the few, For love unwisely give 
But for the joy and breadth of life in- Proving abortive. Pit 
volved ; Deep grief and deeper 
To know the joy of sacrifice is life Of the grand parent-pa 
Let us give all, not as the hypocrite Who seeks to love 
Whose gift is hollow, ringing far and pain 
wide Than disappointment 
As an empty vessel; let us give all, Yet love outweighs 
Ourselves, our souls, our « pportunitie ense, 
And glean the joys which only those who All bliss, all hope, an 
love Which co not { 
Their fellow- creature £n experience, end 
The blessing of a full and useful life. W they began tl 
To live, to love to serve; iove 
To love to own gentility and faith, The grand horizon of 


lemands a 








Holidays 
and Health 


HE thines men live by 


are work and 


play and love and worship. The 
rhythm of life is diurnal, the rhythm 
ff day and night. In the rightly ordered 
ife the blend of work and play and love 


and worship should be daily; between every 


- and sunset we should have our share 





the things we live by. I do not believe 
nthe principle of confining our worship to 
yne day in seven, nor our play to one month 
in twelve. Some dav, when we are wiser, 


we shall so order our civilization that every 


jay men shall work at that for which they 
iard that time 


and energy and zest are not left for play at 


al 


yest fitted, but never so 


that which best refreshes them Every day 
will be a working dav and a holiday. This 
as been my own practice for more than 
ventvy veat and I believe that it con 
forms to the natural needs of a creature 
volved upon a ill that revolves once in 


twenty-four hours 


Making the Best of Things 


Unfortunately our lives are, for the most 
rt, so ordered that we are compelled 
work too hard for lone periods in de 
nce of m n ) he laws of health, and 
then must seek to recuperate by means of a 


of the year as 


idden change at such times 
is unsound, but it has to 


how to make 





first have 
vindicated the idea of holidays and play, 
but we may hope that that is no longer 
necessary. All the known laws of physio 
gy and psychology point to the natural 
soundness of the demand _ for play and 
recreation, Special ittention has been 


rected to the “play-instinct’’ in the 


young. Philosophers have supposed it to 
he merely a means of disposing of the sur 
us energy of youth; but later com 


arison between the \ ning of many species 


is shown that it is more than that. It 
in be shown to be a mode of rehearsal, 
actice or preparation for much of the 
Serious business of life Thus the cat 
aay 


es her kitten 


that 


1oOoT 


to play in order 


The Best Use of a Vacation 
By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 


they may be able to catch mice for them- 
selves thereafter. Neither of these theories 
accounts for the tendency to play as we see 
it amongst the adult and even the elderly. 
I believe that life was meant to be enjoyed, 
and that play is one of the natural ways of 
enjoying it. 


True Recreation 

Art is a subtle expression 
of the play, and is the 
highest and most precious manifestation of 
that tendency. It is not a rehearsal for life, 
but is one of the best things in life itself. 
When Puritanism and asceticism attack art 
and play they are wrong and may even be 
called impious in their destructive criticism 
of Nature and her Author. 
entirely right when 


lofty and 
tendency to 


But they are 
confine their 
criticism to those morbid simulacra of true 
recreation which must be judged by “the 
end thereof,’ and which, when thus judged, 
are condemned because they do mot help us 
to “have life and have it more abundantly.’’ 
The true distinction is between Recreation 
and Dissipation; that which “re-creates ”’ 
and that which asunder’’ the 
powers of our lives. A Ministry of Health, 
as I have always contended, should include 
a Department of Recreation. “ Social 
in the United States and Canada, 
includes the provision of true 
as part of its plan for the pro- 
tection and happiness of youth. “Nothing 
is destroyed until it is replaced’’; and 
whilst we seek to destroy the system 
whereby alcohol poses as a friend of joy, 
and then proves to be a killjoy for youth, 
we should seek also to replace that system 
by the provision of all kinds of healthful 


they 


“sweeps 


| vgiene,”’ 
explic itly 
recreation 


recreation for youth. 

“All kinds,’? we said, and the point is 
important. We are all different. I cannot 
best recreation, nor you 
The proof of the pudding is in the 

Here I can only lay down the 
principles of a holiday. It must recreate. 
But it is for each of us to judge for our 
selves whether we are best recreated climb 
ing mountains, or on the sea, 


prescribe your 
mine, 


eating. 


visiting 
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Susan caught the midday train and drove 
to the flat, keeping the taxi waiting. She 
had no expectation of seeing John there— 
but it was possible he might be at his office. 
Che old servant, Graves, welcomed het 
with the news that two blankets and a 
satin cushion had mysteriously disappeared. 

3ut I’m on the track of the thief, m’lady,” 
he wheezed solemnly. 

“Oh, Graves!” said m’lady in perplexity. 
“Everything seems to be getting stolen !” 

“Yes, nvlady. They say the burglaries is 
omething awful. After the war, I s’pose, 
m’lady; them out-o’-works.” 

“Never mind, Graves. I want you to 
drive with me to your master’s chamber 
The cab is waiting.” 


At the 
hobbled up the stairs with the valise. 


Temple Graves alighted and 


Lady 
Susan sat back in the cab, not desiring to 


be seen. When he returned she said 
casually : 


“Mr. Partridge has gone, I suppose?” 
~ Tee. 


cept for the caretaker cleaning the floors.” 


m’lady. The horfice is vacant ex 
“Get in and wait a minute for me.” 
Going up the narrow winding stairs with 
their old-fashioned painted a 
thick blistered cream, and in the 


balustrades 
booky 
atmosphere of John’s sanctum, which smelt 
of leather bindings and wet floors, Susan 
was assailed with many memories. In the 
outer office the charwoman was 
furniture back with loud bangs. 


putting the 


reminiscent 
of past passion, wafted in gently through 


The summer air, indolently 
the half-open windows. In the square below 
a late clerk or two crossed the flagstones, 
speckled in the sunshine with shades of the 
rustling lime-tree leaves, 

Susan her eyes wan 
dered wistfully round the small apartment, 
homing eventually on the head of the couch 
on which she rested. 

There lay a neatly folded pile of blankets 
and a black satin cushion. 

She stared. 

“And Graves was on the trail of the 
thief,” Her head 
drooped to the frivolous thing and she let 
it rest there a In that position, 
her eye caught through the open door a 


sat down on the sofa; 


she murmured reflectively. 
moment. 


glint of a sheet of paper beneath the type 


writing desk in the farther office, which had 


escaped the charlady’s broom. She rose and 
picked it up idly, with no other motive than 
possibly an automatically feminine tendency 
towards tidines It was a telegram. It 
bore the message: 
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“Catch 


Hotel bring night attire Partridge 


The 
pale d, 


5. 


30 to 


colour rose 


leaving her 


Portw 


Gi) 


telegram was addressed to 


‘No 


utterly 
pered, 


She 


I 


WwW 


impossibl ° 


stare 


d 


plane trees in the squat 


there t 
ably ! 

vhole « 
the bra 


wel n 
Crisis O 
Hlet 
typist! 


he 


] ) 
| 


pisode was 


in which it w 


ot wilful, 


f the 


piece of paper in her net 


in usan’s 
white, as 
( 
on’t believe that 
I'm mad 
with unseeing « 
lain evidence 
now it had 
SOT Cc h ‘ 
as in | 
to ist 
matter w: 
faliten n 


husband had 


The commonne 


T 


Susan's condemnation 


te mptuousness, 


same ti 
little g 
able! 


Immediately 


alarmir 
at the 


me, 


irl « 


Pride 


l 


no 


} 


To be flung aside 
the Graham 
Unbearable ! 


rf 


ig thoughts. 


thoug 


ht that 


child and placed het 


phere as 


was forgivable, bi 


his mist 


it 


t sllowed 


It 


rhey were all togethe I 


Rouse 


‘d into ener; 


y 


plan of action seemed ¢ 


Sc ured and brought 


that contaminating 


AW a 


nvil 


crushed the tele gram into 


linen « 
went d 


woman, 


othce 1 


Oat, pi ked 

own the crooke: 
who 

or the night, 


17 } 
up } 


] 


] 


Was waitin 


stood 


bottom among her pail 


answere 


* wood 


charwoman 


had pel force 


Portwhistle. 


strolled 





f 


‘d with an offende« 
night.” Susan 
knew that 
for a little typewriter g 
She missed the 5.30 by a 
to wait thre 
hour on the platform fot 
It was the 
from. station to 
ess that was cruel. 


casualn 


the interminable 


Dusk 


showe1 


rose refreshingly 


ha 


d 


fallen. 


and the scent 


ot 


The 


fF «+h 
tl 


from the 


with the salty tang of the s« 
ing that the sea would gi 


the thir 


lower 


road 


he 


h } 


to the 


t 


' 


and 


( 


journey ended 





i 


rimiy 1 
airt watt 
1 nod to Su 
is if ever 
as being jl 
fc vinutes 
, , a il 
the next train 
w train, an 
station with 
But eventual 
| 
had_ been 
dusty wet ¢al 
yadway, min 
With a fe 
he trength 
S n k 
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watched the long grey quietness of it, grey, 
with its edging of fleecy foam dividing grey 
sands from grey sea.  Insistent, 
able, the low wash of the dying tide swished 
4 feet. 
turned black presently, with a faint glinting 
here and there where a star, peeping from 
small, pal- 


scemed 


intermin- 


nd swirled gently at her The sea 


the rifts of cloud, cast its 


pitating reflection down. The sea 
to be saying, with the calm inevitableness of 
eternal elemental forces : 

“You! Vou don't with all 
your little transient troubles—you and the 
Javde-Steeles and the Fullsams. I am all 


count—you, 


that matters, for | am the Forever! ”’ 

fe 
Someone had come down the beach and 
turned 


John. In the 
risen, 


was standing behind her. Susan 
with a startled cry. It was 
light of the large and 


lear, over the glistening waters, he looked 


moon, now 
haggard. Great shadows lined his face, his 
hair was ruffled, he was hatless, and an in- 
stinctive fear gripped Susan. 

“Didn't you get my telegram?” he 
loarsely, 


cried 
‘lL thought you'd have been here 
hours ago.” 
“Telegram?” She paled. Her hand in 
her pocket crushed a telegram, but it was 
the other woman’s, 

“T sent it to Springwell.” John covered 


his face with his hands. 


“For heaven’s sake say something! 
What is it? cried Susan. “I’ve sutfered 
enough, John. I can’t stand any more!” 

“Heavens! Haven't I sutfered, too?” 


She shrank at his look. 

“It’s Billy.” He had uncovered his face 
and his hands had fallen helplessly at his 
side. “She—fell over the cliff this morn 
ing. There’s not—much hope, the doctor 
sav¢——.”? 

He moistened his dry lips. 

“Susan !” 


The cry was full of pain. 
“Forgive me!” 

But she rushed past his outstretched arms, 
all the mother instinct roused in her. 

“Let me go to her. Let me go ” She 
started to run up the beach. 

John followed, stumbling blindly over the 
pieces of rock half-hidden in the sands. 
They gained the sea wall, mounted the 
steps, and crossed the road to the hotel, 
Susan ahead, without speaking further. 
Miss Graham was standing by the side of 
little Billy’s bed. She looked round with 
large, startled eyes as the mother entered 
the Toom, I 


Susan thrust her aside uncere- 
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moniously as she had thrust John, flung 
herself on het 





knees by the bedside, and 
gazed at the small white face surrounded by 
its halo of curls on the pillow. 


“Go 


away, please,” she said in flat, 
monotonous tones, 
Miss Graham stole to the door like a 


mouse, 

“Wait,” came from Lady Susan. “You 
Tell me.” 

Miss Graham told in a small, quavering 
voice. She and Billy had been playing on 
the cliff edge; Billy ran too far, caught her 
foot in a gorse stalk, overbalanced, fell 
over. She had not fallen far, but had 
struck her head on the projecting rock that 
broke her fall. 


know how this happened. 


The doctor said it was con- 
cussion; he coultin’t tell till the morning 
whether—how—— He would be back in 
half an hour. She vanished as John entered 
<SJeo 

Through the long night, broken only by 
the restless babblings and moanings of little 
silly and the occasional visits of the dector, 
Susan and her husband waited silently on 
bed. Outside the sea 
mocked and murmured eternally. 

The The night 
passed. Husband and wife forgot for the 


the room. 


either side of the 


slow hours dragged. 
moment their own difference in the agony 
they shared. 

Dawn at length, and the doctor came to 
deliver his message of hope or 


The little typist, too, stole in. 
moment of 


despair. 
There was a frightful sus- 
pense as the doctor bent over the little bed. 
Then he straightened up. 

“T think,” he said, “we shall pull het 
Get some rest, Lady Susan, and 
Partridge. You need it. Miss 
Graham and 1 will be here for the next 
hour.” 

Susan moved to the balcony outside the 
She felt numb—all feeling 
from her. ‘She dropped nerve 
wicker chair. The rose 
and-lavender of a new day was colouring 
the edge of the sea; there was an early 
morning freshness of the air that touched 
her temples gratefully. The plaintive cry- 
ing of sea-gulls sounded far off over the 
cliffs. It was a moment of blissful lethargy, 
but only a moment, for the time of ex- 


through. 
you, Mr. 


long windows. 


had gone 


essly into a big 


f=) 


planations was still to come. 

Then John stood before her. 

“Susan,” he said again humbly, “will you 
forgive me?” 


“Forgive you?” she queried in a hard 
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voice. ‘Forgive you? With that woman as well have a few day here—though 
in there Billy’d need a woman 
“What woman?” said John, thoroughly Ile rose and drew her him re 
aghast. lessly and clasped het be urm 
Susan took the te legram, crumpled into a into her adorable hai 
tight ball, from her pocket. She handed it “Let's begin again, Susan t "¢ 
to him John unfolded it with shaking down at night as often ‘ ke ‘ 
hands and smoothed out the creases. eat weets between ( it 
“It’s to Miss Graham,” he said, mystified. and 
Then a light broke on him. Susan looked up at | ty 
“Heavens! Susan! You didn't think The corners of het n 
you couldn't— He smiled bravely. Sud sure of themselve but sl n ti 
denly he broke down completely Dropping eagerly and penitent ( ( 
on his knees, he laid his head in her lap — tered het 
and sobbed. They shan't \nd |—l n 
And Susan, moved more than she had have any horrid’ h 
ever been in her life, could say nothing, do with 
nothing, but stroke his hair. But the rest of t W 
It took him a few minutes to gain mastery tinguishabl ~ 
of himself again, so completely had the — 
flood-gates of his emotion been beaten Behind the curtain the « f the 
down. typist filled with tears. SI ( 
“Dear,” he said presently, “it’s all a silly away with her little hi ‘ { 
mistake. If you'd only seen Billy bursting he ht d herself « 
out of Tommy Brooks’ pyjamas! You see Phe lears!’’ she s n 
—they were Billy's clothes I was afte I high quavering littl 
forgot to bring them, and when I wired to tears were not fat ACK 
Miss Graham to come he bought ‘em for the ! here 1 ( 
me—I thought that poor little thing might sleey 
— =, 
{6+ 3 
By 
Love C 
D. H. Clark 
O love, to serve Prudence and patience n 
The soul of serv is the breath of And, above all, abiding _ 
love; Surpassing all the virt t - 
To live to serve because to serve is life, To love is wise; tt t v 
Not for the commendation of the few, For love unwisely given n, 
But for the joy and breadth of life in- Proving rtive. Pity, 
volved ; Deep grief and deeper 
To know the joy of sacrifice is life Of the grand parent-pa n 
Let us give all, not as the hypocrite Who seeks to love i 
Whose gift is hollow, ringing far and pain 
wide Than disappointment or or hat 
As an empty vessel; let us give all, Yet love outweigh pa 
Ourselves, our souls, our opportunities ense 
And glean the joys which c nly those who All bliss, all hope, ar 
love Which co not 
Their fellow-creatures czn experience, nd 
The blessing of a full and eful life. Wi they | in the 
To live, to V to serve; love 
To love to own gentility and faith, TI rand horizon of Et 





Holidays 
and Health 


HE things men live by are work and 
play and love and worship. The 
rhythm of life is diurnal, the rhythm 


f day and night. In the rightly ordered 
fe the blend of work and play and love 
and worship should be dailv: between every 
unrise and sunset we should have our share 
ff the things we live by. I do not believe 
n the principle of confining our worship to 


ne day in seven, nor our play to one month 


n twelve. Some day, when we are wiser, 


, 
we shall so order our civilization that every 
jay men shall work at that for which they 
ire best fitted, but never so hard that time 


and energy and zest are not left for play at 
hich best refreshes them Every day 


will be a working day and a holiday. This 


as been my own practice for more than 
twenty years, and I believe that it con 
forms to the natural needs of a creature 
evolved upon a ball that revolves once in 


Making the Best of Things 


Unfortunately our lives are, for the most 
oO ordert 1 that We are compelled 

work too hard for long periods in de 
hance of man ff the laws of health, and 
hen must seek to rev uperate by means of a 


iden change at such times of the year as 





this. The method is unsound, but it has to 
ccepted, and we must see how to make 
to do, 

, I should first have 


as many fa 
ictly speaking 
he idea of holidays and play, 


we may hope that that is no longet 


necessary. \ll the known laws of physio 
gv and psychology point to the natural 
soundness of the demand _ for play and 
recreation, Special attention has been 
directed to the “play-instinct ’’? in the 

ing. Phil sophers have supposed it to 
ne merely a means of lisposing of the sur 

is energy of youth; but later com 
Parison between the youn r of many spec ies 
is shown that it is more than that. It 
an he shown to be a 


mode of rehearsal, 
practice or preparation for much of the 
‘rious business of life Thus the cat 
teaches her kittens to play in order ¢hat 


1OoO! 





The Best Use of a Vacation 
By 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 


they may be able to catch mice for them- 
selves thereafter. Neither of these theories 
accounts for the tendency to play as we see 
it amongst the adult and even’ the elderly. 
I believe that life was meant to be enjoyed, 
and that play is one of the natural ways of 
enjoying it. 


True Recreation 

Art is a lofty and subtle expression 
of the tendency to play, and is the 
highest and most precious manifestation of 
that tendency. It is not a rehearsal for life, 
but is one of the best things in life itself. 
When Puritanism and asceticism attack art 
and play they are wrong and may even be 
called impious in their destructive criticism 
of Nature and her Author. But they are 
entirely right when they confine their 
criticism to those morbid simulacra ot true 
ich must be judged by “the 
end thereof,’’ and which, when thus judged, 
are condemned because they do mot help us 
to “have life and have it more abundantly.”’ 
The true distinction is between Recreation 
and Dissipation; that which “re-creates ”’ 


: , 
recreation wh 


and that which “sweeps asunder”? the 
\ Ministry of Health, 
as I have always contended, should include 
a Department of Recreation. “ Social 
hygiene,’’ in the United States and Canada, 
explicitly includes the provision of true 
recreation as part of its plan for the pro 
tection and happiness of youth. “ Nothing 
is destroyed until it is replaced’’?; and 
whilst we seek to destroy the system 
whereby alcohol poses as a friend of joy, 
and then proves to be a killjoy for youth, 
we should seek also to replace that system 
by the provision of all kinds of healthful 


recreation for vouth. 


powers of out lives. 


“All kinds,’? we said, and the point is 
important. We are all different. I cannot 
prescribe your best recreation, nor you 
mine. The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating Here T can only lay down the 
principles of a holiday. It must recreate, 
But it is for each of us to judge for our 
selves whether we are best recreated climb 
ing mountains, or on the sea, visiting 
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famous places or lying low in our own 
garden. 
We must be reasonable and “hasten 


” 


slowly. The very best things in the world 
cannot serve us until we have adapted our- 

them. It is a 
as athletes say, befor 


selves to 


“stale, 


pity to become 


” our holiday 
is half over. It is even worse to make such 


the heart 


’ 





demands upon which is rarely 
called upon at other times to do more than 
that 
to dilate, and we return with the condition 


to which 


run a few yards for a bus, it begins 


the name of “holiday heart has 


been given, and from which we may take 


months to recover. Open air exercise is one 


of the best things in the world, but it has 
limits of usefulness for each of us, and we 
must not exceed them If we really yearn 
to perform substantial feats we must train 


for them by gradual adaptation and not try 
S | 


to do them all at once. “Hasten slowly ” 
is the best of rules. 
Using Holidays Aright 

Now let us see how we may use our 
holidays to our delight and recreation 


whilst obeving those laws of our being 


whose service, in fact, is 


rface¢ 
. perrec 


freedom, 
urban lives compe} 
disohev If 
ing of the kind 
without 


but which our ordinary 


us in large measure to we do 





not aim at somet] we should 


be better altogether. 


There are many men who know that it is 


Monday morning when they wake, simply 
from the feeling of having smoked too much 
on the previous day This seems to me a 
pitiful way of using Sunday and beginning 
the week, and it serves as an excellent 


the truth 


modern world of 


illustration of what we have 


to learn in the 


and 


machinery 


labour-saving appliances is the proper 


use of the leisure which we mav employ 
wisely or ill 
The seaside 


for those few persons wh 


has immense merits, except 


, probably hec ause 
+ 
t 


} ly f 


they do not properly avail themselves of its 


resources, cannot sleep there. 


i 


with 


(Of 


insomnia.) yut 


course, 


nothing is any good 


at the seaside we have the opportunity to 
illustrate in ourselves the excellent observa- 
tion of the French climatologists that 


“Baths of water are cood, 
better, baths of light are 


baths of air are 


best.”’ 


Those in 


normal health should be able to swim, and 
hould practise that splendid” exercise 
Urban swimming bath ire not the real 


the natural light and 


are the complements of the water 


thing: moving air 


Robert 


Louis Stevenson has a splendid phrase 





somewhere about the merits of 


open-air 
bathing as against “dabbling with dist 
in a bedroom,’’ which may cleanse the skin 
but the mind takes no part in that refre 
ment One should swim as well as bat 
for the exercise is fine and well balanced jy 
itself, and the making of eat in th 
muscles compensates for the ] f it 


water, 


The Special Merit of the Seaside 
The ; 











pecial merit of the seaside is now 

perceived to reside in it ne il measure 
of sunlight reflected from the water. which 
thus serves to amplify tl lire supp] 
just as the snow serve t Alpine health 
resorts in the winter: t : 
why, after the Alps, the seasid s the he 
place for the sun-cure. Last month we saw 
that the pigmentation or tanning he skin | 
is an important part of the sun-cure and 
something at which the doctors definite 
and carefully aim Here deep ph 
logical ground for what, as a rule, is mer 
harmless vanity on the part of the holiday 
maker—the desire to appear. we tanne 
when he returns. But if any 
purpose is to be served, the 
not be confined merely to the nd neck 
We must eet our clothes off and receive tl 
iioht «ne larpe © ey ae 
is p ( ememb t 

low ind also the 1 t t Y 
done by the sunlight pl n a sk 
which is kept cool—as, f I nee, v 
we are sea-bathing [ 1 e mor ‘ 
early must evidently be the for t \ 
holiday-maker, and w } liff 
about that if one has the to ¢ to bed i 
be les ? 
Precicus Sunlight 

The recent evidence from New York 
elsewhere shows tha ’ 1 rch 
the summer sunlight ca the a¢ 
tion in the blood of three most pr 
elements for growth, r vi ir and f 
sistance to the germ f disease. TI 
elements are pho p! or . cal m and 
With these resources thoroughly enriched 
we should return from our holidays to fa 
the coming darkness of our shocking urban 
winter The terrible 1 in the deat! 
from all disorders of the air passages nd 
lungs, as January, February and March 


witne the 
blood 
and the very young, 

“diseases of darkness.” 


progressive 
pro Vv ¢ 


Jenletion of t 
+} slderly 


evide nee, espe rllv mm the € 


I mean by tl 
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The need of children is greatest, and for- 
wnately they have the advantage in respect 


of clothing. If I may count on the reader’s 
common sense and moderation, I will 
simply say that the less the children wear 
the better. We are now learning also that 
certain kinds of tissue, whether nainsook, 
mercerized cotton, silk, Shetland wool or 
what not, in which the fibres are far enough 
apart to allow the tiny waves of high- 
pitched ultra-violet light to enter, may 
serve many ol 


warm weather, whilst not really blinding 


the purposes ol clothing in 


and smothering the skin. The evidence also 
shows that, other things being equal, white 
No good 
explanation of the fact was offered me in 
New York, but, at my request, Dr. Leonard 


materials are better than black. 


Hill has repeated those experiments at the 
National Institute for Medical Research, in 
Hampstead, has confirmed them, and _ is 
satisfied of the explanation that the white 
fibres deflect the precious light waves into 
the skin, whilst the black fibres absorb them 
so that they are of no use. For children, 
then, the principles, which we must apply 
with reason and sense to the individual 
ase, are the less clothing the better: bare 
arms and legs and necks, if possible, and 


r } > 
transiucent ¢ 


othing where feasible, and 
white rather than any other colour, Under 
these conditions, in a few weeks at the sea- 
ide children should become evenly and 
leeply tanned over a wide surface, the 
blood should be enriched with the three 
precious elements of iron, lime and_ phos- 
phorus; and they should thus be forearmed 
against the perils of the ensuing winter. 


Sunlight and Physic 

The principle on which doctors have long 
proceeded, in prescribing all manner of 
preparations for children to swallow, con- 





uning iron, lime and phosphorus, is per- 
y sound. Only we have not known the 
hat sunlight plays. In its absence the 
will not hold these precious elements. 
In its presence the blood will obtain and 
hold an ample supply of them from almost 
any diet on which, in times of peace, a child 
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may be fed. The doctor who stands with 
his back to the light and his shadow falling 
on his little patient, whilst he gives instruc- 
tions for the swallowing of somebody’s 
chemical food and someone else’s compound 
syrup and so forth, must to-day be looked 
upon as a survival from what, I hope, is the 
very last of the Dark Ages. The pity is 
that such a child does not know enough to 
answer as Diogenes answered Alexander the 
Great, when that unwise conqueror visited 
the philosopher and asked what he could do 
for him. “Stand out of my sunlight,’ was 
the reply. 


Make the Most of It 

Summer holidays for children’ should 
primarily be regarded henceforth as the op- 
portunity to compensate them for the in- 
famous conditions to which we choose to 
expose them during our urban winters. 

“Early to bed” at all ages, during the 
holidays, not only promotes early rising for 
the life-giving light next morning, but 
saves the use of the eyes by artificial light. 
In our country, without much water-power 
and therefore without cheap electric power, 
I strongly advocate the use of gas for cook- 
ing rather than the kitchen ranges and the 
man-made inferno of our urban smoke. But 
I dislike the use of gas or electricity or 
any other source of illumination for the 
eyes to read by. We have to work by 
artificial light only too long and often, Let 
us use the holiday time to give our eyes a 
holiday from this unnatural use. Thanks to 
“daylight saving,’ and with a lively belief 
in the early-morning sunlight, I do not see 
why our eyes, until near the end of August, 
should not obtain an almost complete rest 
from use by artificial light; and they will 
last us so many years the longer. 

Thus, after many hours of natural and 
innocent delight, the day wears on until 
that is repeated of which Milton wrote: 


“ 


Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad.” 


And so to bed and dreamless sleep and the 
joy that comes in the morning. 
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ERFECTION is generally difficult to hostess would imagine herself a visitor j 
achieve, but in the matter of a guest her own house, occupy the spare room for 
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The Perfect Guest-room 
I'wo essentials of the comfortable guest-room—a cheerful fire and an « chair 
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tures, ornaments, and _ photo- 
graphs, and a most terrible 


jumble results. The common 


evils of overcrowding, absence 
of harmony and lack of any 
decorative scheme, all reign 
supreme, and the room, 
instead of being cheerful and 
home-like, strikes dull and 
cold. Another dist ressing 
habit, so far as it affects 
the guest, is that of taking 
over an extra drawer or cup- 
board when space in our own 
rooms becomes restricted, so 
that she cannot unpack in 
comfort, but is forced to live in 
her boxes. Cupboards should 
contain nothing but an ade- 
quate supply of hangers, and 
all drawers be empty with the 
exception of the bottom drawer 
in the chest, which is the right 
place for keeping a couple of 
extra blankets, for no misery 
exceeds that of being cold in 
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v 
Guest-room, The main point 
about the dressing-table is 
that it should be in a good 
light 
i€ 
Such thi > can « 
ed ( hin to th 
season, and no eve can be 
ritate l by pla n wall 
Carpets and curtains which 
ar ' 
dade should never be Intro 
d nto a euest-room 
facing south. It is unfair to 
j K your vVisito to it in 
m with th 5) ds draw 
stead of basking happily in 
€ sun, and no hoste could 
the tho ht of the in 
is eam ,ront lie new pla 
€ Carpet 
P | turn the spare 
we m the comtort of one 
e guest hould be the 
but na con i i yn S 
has many people look upon an 
1 of Xtra room ; kind of 
, hed imber room, and 
( 
¢ . He wn } | ( list 1 
f Nn overt Lhe re 1 
of Mat. p of furniture 
ee do not tit 7 invwher 
e find the i thre . 
oO : Guest-room., 
' : : 
ca os 4 ! wed | pu 





One could write with pleasure at such a 
table, sure of finding every requirement met 
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very good hostess will make a point of 
sleeping in the guest-room before her visitor 
the bed is 
aired. She will 


arrives, in order to be sure that 


comfortable and well pro- 
vide a firm bedside table capable of taking 
the early morning and 


tea-tray numerous 


other requirements. This table is one of the 
most and 
should hold an electric lamp, with the switch 
beneath the three of the 
latest act ording to the 


literary taste of the occupant; 


important items in the room, 


pillow ; two ofr! 
books, changed 
a biscuit-box, 
siphon of soda-water, and some fresh fruit. 
Where there is no 
should, of 
lamp, and it is not 


electric light a candle 


course, take the place of the 
a bad idea to provide a 
candle in any 
chance that a 
fuse. 

The chief point about the dressing-table 
is that of light; it should be 
that the 
hair both by day 


case, for there is always a 


bulb may break or the wires 


so placed in 
the room her 


and artificial light. It is 


guest can see to do 


quite a good plan to keep a set of toilet 
necessities handy for the use of un xpected 
visitors or for guests who find with dis- 
may lat some vital article has been left 


behind 


A writing-table properly equipped is 
absolutely essential, for nowhere else in the 
house can visitors write in real comfort. In 
addition to paper, enve lope 5. 


labels 


always be at 


Stain pr d post 


cards, and a few wrappers, there 


should least three pens with 


varving nibs; one is so frequently confronted 
with a “ Waverley” when nothing but a “J” 


will do. A couple of pen ils, a fresh supply 





of ink (the bottle newly washed), string, 
scaling-wax, matches, and a generous syp- 
ply of stamps complete the outfit and mak 
letter-writing a pleasant occupation. 

.ven in summer it is nice to go into a 
room with a cheerful fire burning, and there 
is nothing else which has quite the sar 


L1G 
welcoming effect. If, however, the weather 
is too warm for a fire, the grate should be { 
filled with fir cones instead of with screens, 
or aspidistras in pots. <An_ easy chair, 
plenty of flowers, and a work-box contain 
ing every sort of sewing necessity will hely ‘ 
to assure to our guests real comfort in their 
rooms. 
Great as is the responsibility of the hostess 
When an ash- 
tray is provided, ash should not be flicked 
all over the carpet, nor a lighted cigarette 


that of the visitor is as great. 


be put down on woodwork and forgotten. 
Even the careful visitor makes extra work, 
and the least one can do is to minimize it 


as far as possible. 


She answered by retugn of post 
The invitation of her host. 


She caught the trains sh 1id she would, 
\nd changed at juneti ; as she should 
She brought a small and lightish box, 
With proper keys to fit the locks 

Food rich or rare she did not beg, 

But ate the boiled I raml legg 
When offered luke-warm tea irank it; 


She did not crave r | 
No extra pillow for her head, 


anotl 


She seemed to like the m ted. 
She brought her own self-f pea, 
And always went to bed at ter 


She left no little 
But stories new 


things behind 
and 


How to Capture the 


Elusive Vitamine 


OW many are hitting the trail of the 
\nd 


vy, and why? 


elusive vitamine? what is a 


vitamine, Has it 
a fad? 


At any rate, it’s safely agreed upon among 


AanvVWa 
ever been seen or f{¢ It, or is it yust 
those that know that we all need vitamines 

and that scanti 
ness in the menu good or ill-health, stamina 


or inertia, depends. 


upon their abundance or 


They may be described as those little in 


visible bodies that form the ‘ink between 
Nature and the human bei In reality, 
they are the life principle of the fruit, grain 


What it is, 
where to find it, 
and what it does for you 


ol vegetable and, inasmuch as these three 
foods form the diet of most animals, Vila 
mines are present in certain stored-up ¢ 
products, such as milk and its derivat 


butt r, cream and cheese, and also in ¢ 


The list of actual foods in 


may be found is a ct in iplete, but ¥ 
ire safe in assuming that they ex! 
da product m \ 
ine ind it 
ndenatured 1 n 1 
1 nie 
\n motli \ ex 
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grow, any girl or woman who desires poised 
nerves and a radiant complexion, any man 
who values “pep” and energy and true 
health, must have at least one known vita- 
mine food at every meal. 

First comes breakfast. Plenty of butter 
with the toast or muffins, or hot milk with 
the coffee will turn the trick. 

If eggs are served, so much the better. 
They belong with breakfast—and if served 
with imagination will never seem 
monotonous. 

At luncheon, butter, a green salad, as let- 
tuce, celery, romaine, spinach or chicory, 
an egg or cheese dish, a glass of milk or a 
soup made with milk, will supply the vita- 
mines, while at dinner they may be easily 
introduced in the form of butter, green salad 
or a milk dessert—or all three. 


Do not Cook them Out 

But in no case must very high tempera- 
tures be used in the cookery—for while vita- 
mines, like all forms of energy, are full of 
vitality they cannot endure prolonged high 
heat. In days ago, when it was impossible 
to secure high heat as cookery was accom 
plished on the hearth and by the Dutch oven, 
food was full of flavour; it was vital; it was 
Salistying ; there is a reason for the lrequent 
allusions to the good food of a hundred 
years ago, Moreover, It Was not only cooked 
slowly, through necessity, but it was honest- 
to-goodness food! Add of the wheat; all of 
the vegetable; ad/ of the fruit. \nd this 
$ ost important, for vitamines are found 
in the parts we ordinarily discard, through 
super-retined milling processes, or super- 
refined cooking processes, Which cause us 
to pare and peel our lives, literally, away. 

Fifty per cent. of our national illness is 


due to wrong feeding. Zen per cent. of at 
Ss due to wrony cooking. That means too 
; 

high heat—pared fruits and vegetables, 


! iled instead of steamed toods cooking 
liquids poured down the kitchen sink. 
And we women are respon ible—-not for 


the Way we have cooked in the past, for we 


could only work according to our light, 
but for every bit of robbed-food cooking we 
continue to do. Vitamines are largely 
found in the germ or seed of grains, in the 
outer husks—and near the skin of fruits 
and vegetables. Whereas they may be 
termed the spiritual essence of food, the 
God-life-in-food, they are tangible, and 
cook out of food, as do the soluble proteins, 
and unless the cooking liquid is used this 
is waste, a waste of our nation’s greatest 
asscl good health. 


Why not Steam Vegetables ? 

Why not steam our vegetables instead of 
boiling them? It’s easier! Why not cook 
fruits for sauces with the skins on ?—it takes 
less time. Why not eat more fresh fruits 
instead of so many made desserts—why not 
reduce the cooking heat and work in a 
cooler kitchen? Why not rise more whole 
wheat bread and undenatured cereals and 
cut down the castor oil? Why not introduce 
raisins and dates and figs—why not do all 
these and many more things in your food 
planning that will produce better health? 

There’s just one answer. If you’re in a 
rut—you won't. Not until dire disaste1 
pulls you out—and unless your food habits 
are right, disaster will come. 

Vitamines are so important that they are 
known as “ protectives””—or those foods that 
insure us against breakdown and illness. 

Their discovery has almost revolutionized 
dietetics and has taught us to eat—not only 
by calories, but also by balanced worth, 
based on knowledge. How many calories 
are in a head of lettuce? Almost none at 
all—yet, who can measure its true vitaminic 
value ? 

Rich or poor, we are what we eat. God 
gave life—it’s for the women of the world, 


backed up by the co-operation of the men, 
to make life what it can be, and food is the 
foundation, 

Vitamine Foods: Whole Milk, Cream, 
Cheese, Eggs, Celery, Whole-Wheat Flour, 
Butter, Cabbage, Spinach, Oranges. 

















THINGS THAT MATTER 


By Kev Arthur Pringle 





STA YING-POWER 


T is probably true to say that the in- 
terest and success and happiness ot life 
—everything, in short, that makes life 
worth living depends on staying-power 
more than on any other single factor. Out 
of every hundred people who begin the race, 
how many stay the course? Or, to put it in 
another way, if all of us kept on being as 
good as we once were, what a different sort 
of place this world would be! Look where 
we will, it is the same story: all the shores 
of human enterprise are with the 
wreck of fine beginnings 
“The future is 
common enough at school or university; its 
attainment in later life is proportionately 
Such is the verdict of an educational 
expert, and side by side with it we can put 
the half-serious warning which William 
James, when he was twenty-three, received 
from Agassiz, the famous scientist: “James, 
some people perhaps consider you a bright 
young man, but when you are fifty years 
old, if they ever speak of you then, what 
they say will be: ‘ That James—oh, yes, 
I knew him; he used to be a very bright 
young man.’ ” 


strewn 


promise of a_ brilliant 


rare.” 


A Danger-signal that the Wise 
will Heed 
This is not to be dismissed as cynicism 
On the contrary, it is a danger-signal that 
every will take care to heed. 
Whether it be character, or work, or mental 
activity, there is always the danger that, as 


wise man 


the times goes on, we lose the 


vitality and 
without which life is bound to 
deteriorate. Until the end of the chapter 
there will be debate as to 


supremely, the 


keenness, 


which are, 
kach 
peculiar diftieultic 
and youth 


dangerous year 
period, of course, has it 


tand 


and temptation obvioush 


exposed to the 


and 
a great weicht of 
middle life a the 
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perils of hot-headedne 


inexperience. But there i 


evidence for regarding 














i 
dangerous period. When we are young | 
ideals have their nearest approach t& 
colour, and wholesome deterrent and 
straint of various kinds is a ng 
As lite goes on ideals are apt to tone dow 
enthusiasm begins to cool, and we find our 
selve entering the stale and stodgy stage 
The Time of Crime and Vice 
A close student of this aspect of 
experience has pointed out that, a 
again, the later years are the time of 
Worst crimes and vices By way ot 
tration he cites Solomon, whose middle 
when he gave himself up t eathen won 
and their idolatries, belied the pron 
his youth. Similarly, = if ibe } 
Domitian had died after the first halt 
years of then public career, their n 
would have gone down to | Ik as those ¢ + 
virtuous and amiable ruler It was the 
latter days that were tained with crue 
and lust. The same 1 f Henry \ 
Had he died at thirty 1 memo! M 
have been cherished a that of perhap 
most popular of ] lish n cl 
is also, he uggest the nif nt ft 
the criminals and vill f Shakespe 
are not to be found am t the 
What Mr. Brierle far rly knov 
many as . 2 ere trat by 
Standing example finds an echo W 
people who have lived long enough to t 
it Certainly, if there a to be “spec 
sermons to distinet el ( f hearers, tl 
delivered to the middle 1 < ht to | 
least a frequent 1 t the 
Look at any ordinary 
e almost sure to read « il 








of lives that have steadily built themselves 
in integrity through carly years, only to let 
their foundations be sapped by the decay 
and slackness of the later period, 

To fasten on a cardinal and much-dis- 
cussed case in point, there is real temptation 
to-day to take a jaundiced view of marriage. 
that 


s, and divorce, and hopeless 


Let us put from our minds idea 


\ ases of sordidnes 


any 


ill-assortment are anything like as common 


as newspaper reports might lead us to 


believe. The great majority ot Matriages, 
" ii not ideally happy, are at all events such 
as to promise considerable satisfaction and 


mutual helptuline if made the best of. 
And I don’t use this phrase in the sense of 
aking the best of a bad job | mean it to 
sugges numbers of married couples 
e not do they can to promote thei 
own happin They set off on their united 


9 voyage with, so to peak, a great splash ot 

, pture and hopetulness; but when, in 

vitab his calm down and they get 

to smooth uneventtul wate tameness 

id disillusionment come upon them, and 

, ey are tempted to talk of marriage—at 
rate, their marriage—as a “ lailure. 


Unwarranted Pessimism 


ul Pessimism 


Ol this sort 1 In most cases 

d juite unwarranted, The plain fact is that, 
ht s thers ‘a ht and a w ong Way ot 
Ct » there 1 i right and a 

c Wav « ving the married Ite. In 
you don’t, if you are wise, go “all 





begin with; you remember that while 








( good start Is Important, staying-power is 
er less so, and you use your resources 
lingly, | irried lite it is the same. 
‘ i very mart uuld have a fine, eager 
ell y n ) ud ire bound to gather 
ner « later, dithhculti ‘ ure to atise, 
| 1 hind { vive-and-take are in the 
( ( nd \nd it is in the sensible 
1 considerate meeting of these demands 
( I rW illed for; and, what ts 
re, uw ita el the call there need be no 
é ‘ e or disillusionment. The 
er will be replaced by something 
it ven be and more lasting, the meridian 
more t] make up tor the disappeai 

YT ft | 
test 50 c.a t run throug, the various 
al t ot te they present t emselves to 
host Is, acces iin to our circumstances 
e at ’ temp ament Who ha not had, in his 
i vn Wa to le n how much easier it Is to 
egin to build a tower than to finish it? 
ap=* Which of 1 t e time or another, has 
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not heard conscience or self-respect protest : 
“You did run well—what has over 
you, what is making you grow faint and 
miss the prize? ’’ We have built our castles 
in the air, and that was good by way of 
hopeful spur and incentive. But when are 
Wwe going to get to work properly with the 
bricks and mortar of everyday realities, and 
where are we to get the inspiration to keep 
on building without tameness or 
until 


comie 


slackness 
our task is finished ? 

Phere is no need to say how much hangs 
on the answer to that question; but I think 
there is need to insist that the answer is not 
so much beyond our reach as we are perhaps 


apt to imagine. Let me name three in- 
gredients of staying-power that all of us 
can, at least to some extent, make our own. 
There is, for example, fatth—not in the 
credal or dogmati ense, but in the sense 
ot living as though there is something at the 


heart of things that makes life worth while. 
\fter all, 
must take his choice between two views of 
life. Either sort of 


] t_] y 1 ] Y 
glorified ant-heap and we human beings are 


Whatever his religion, every man 


his own this earth is a 
meaningless futile drudgers, or it is a train 
ing ground tol 
ideals 


difticulties 


immortal souls with hopes 


and that give new meaning to the 


all 


To put it in another way, as 


and darker experiences we 


have to meet. 


Arthur 


( ho se 


. have to 


Hugh Clough suggests, we 


between out hope s and our tears, and 
lines are still 


his familian worth quoting ° 





sav not the struggle i it availeth, 
Fhe labour and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not nor faileth, 

And as things have been they remain. 

If hopes were dupes, fears may be lars; 

It may be, in von smoke conceal 'd 
Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And, but for you, possess the field. 
2 , 
**Stick to your Ideals” 

It really amounts to this, that when you 
are driven to desperation because of the way 
things are going with you, your wise and 
true course is to pin your faith to the 


worthier, inspiring view of life. Retuse to 


be browbeaten by gloomy, paralysing 
appearances; live your life and do yout 
work as though the od were always the 


once bluntly me 


ng to puzzle 


true. As 2 
when he was try 
“Hang it all, 
! And that is the 
fires of enthusiasm burning and 


nan put it to 


things out: 


a fellow must stick to his 


ideals kind of man who 
keeps the 
stavs the course. 
Another 


Ing pow ec! 


indispensable 
think we 


ingredient of stay 


is what I can best call 
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vitality, keeping alive and keen. It is so 
fatally easy to imagine we are living when 
1 \ To “keep 
alive’ in mind and spirit as well as body is 
art, and it demands a 
certain amount of thoughtful alertness. It 


is significant to recall that J. A. Froude, the 


in reality we are only éxisting. 


something of an 


famous writer, had moods of depression 
which impelled him to declare that the 
interest of life to a thinking man was ex- 
hausted at thirty or thirty-five. After that 
there remained nothing but the disappoint- 
ment of earlier hopes and visions. That is 


not a verdict that healthy minded people 


would endorse, and many of my readers 
will find it belied by their own more fortu- 


nate expel ience. 


Making the Best of Opportunities 


Of course, when all is said it rests with 
ourselves to determine whether our lives 
shall peter out in stale dreariness of 
remain fresh and interesting to the end. To 
take only one instance, the late Frederic 
Ilarrison at ninety was, to all intents and 
purposes, younger than many men half his 


age. Even physically he was a marvel, but 
it was in the range of his literary and 
political interests, his keen touch with 


current affairs, and the youthful enterprise 
set 


staying-power. 


of his mental range that he such 


an amazing example of 
Harrison had, 1 know, what most of us lack 
a happy background of 


and 


rightly 


financial security 
itself, if 


preservation 


material comfort, which in 


valued, is an enviable 
against undue worry and 
making all 
this vreat 
object-lesson in the art of 


premature 
that 
yiven us a 


age. 
kind, 
fine 
keeping alive. 


allowances of 
Victorian ha 
laking for granted that me 
re hard pre ed at 1 by mn 


st of my readers 

rich or 
that, by 
such Opportunities as 


means 
} 


leisured, | trl] 


making 


put It to 
the best use of 


them 


me their way of reading, broadening theit 


outlook, and cultivat ne a fair variety of 


interests, they can keep the zest and in- 
terest of life to the end. To sum all up in 
a golden rul let body and brain and 
pirit have plenty of exercise never let 
vem atrop) wecause you give them nothing 
to do. 

The case lot complete unle we remem 
Ler that nothing can be done without that 
patience by whicl iccordi to Christ, we 

e to win our live Put against the noise 
and bustle and. brute force of hte a we 
| Ww it, patience ma eem a feeble and 
anemic thing; but that is only because of 





mistaken 
stands for 


our conception of it. It 


really 
de reged 


perseverance, steady 
determination, the resolve to return to th 
charge, times without number, and refusing 
to be beaten. : 

In Lucas Malet’s novel, “The Wages of 
Sin,” there is a conversation much to our 
point. “ What does one end by doing when 
all the taken from one, wher 


life has grown trivial, stunted and narrow: 


best is away 
when the sun of one’s happiness is set 
To this question of the heroine her uncle 
replies: “After a time 
called Patience and guides one’s footsteps 
by that. Try to light your candle of 
Patience in faith, remembering that you ar 
not alone. More than half the 
and you 
likewise.” 


one lights a candl 


noblest mer 


women such 


meet candles 


arry 
There is welcome encouragement in that 
last reminder. At 


.. s 


may look 
as though so many of the best people ar 
having an 


first glance it 


easy time of it 


that they ar 
the best prec isely because they 


have not had 





their battle to fight and their difficulties t 
overcome. But, could we see it, they 
carrying their share of the common burder 
and the candle of Patience is’ burnir 
within them all the time r} is how | 
is built Doors don't open to the fi 
knoe king, no! stronghol ls vield to the f 
attack. Only by our patience, our staying 
power, can we win. 
sje 

The Quotation 

The man who has met with a terribli 
reverse in his work or business ought not t 
give up until he is quite certain that th 
reverse is irretrievable. I am convince 
that multitudes have yielded too soon, In 


the lives of great men we may read that the 
tide often turned just when they were on th 
pot of despair. blight m 
which the human spirit can find itself wher 
not obtain some ma 

This can be achieved by hope an 
by steady labour, We have 
7 he re is a 


"7, 
There 2s no 


tt may stery of 


crcun 


P| 
stances 


great resource 


power of endurance im humar 


which 


nature we know only when it 

tested. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
THE PRAYER 

ET all our work be begun, continued and 


ended in Thee. May we not te downcast 
because of our failures, but rise up again and 
again, however difficult success may be. Grant 
that we be able to finish what Thou hast grantes 
us the wish to begin: thus shall we be followers 
of those who through faith and patience have 
inherited the promises. 
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THE IDEAL HOLIDAY 


All Ready 

HE last page has been sent to press, 

the printers’ reader has (I hope) 

brought along his last query, I have 
answered the last complaint of indignant 
readers, and thanked the latest corre- 
spondent who is_ pleased enough to 
rove of THE QuiveR. I am leaving a 
te to the cleaners imploring them to 


spring-clean my office, am calling in at my 








bankers’ for an extra supply of cash, and 
have laid in a stock of. soft collars and 
guide-books. Henceforth-—the holidays! 

There is just one little point [ haven't 
ttled yet—and that is, where to go! That 






is, perhaps, not quite so necessary in my 
ase as in that of most people. Mrs. Editor 
Ils accompanying me (I am not sufficiently 
new-fashioned as to holiday alone!), but 
the family shall remain behind. There is 
no need to look up time-tables as, since my 
last holiday, I have acquired a tiny cat 
that holds two people and a fair amount 

’ 

1 


yf +} 
ti 


ot uco 


uggage. The freedom of the road is, 
therefore, mine, there is unlimited choice 
f ~ 1 

Ht available spots—and I cannot make up 
my mind as to my destination! 


Se 

In More Leisured Days 

I must admit that this is not according 
fo custom on my part. In older days I 
used to get out maps and guide-books about 
February, Many an inclement winter even- 
ing have I forgotten the elements and found 
relaxation in speculating on the summet 
holiday. Just before Easter I have come to 
. decision, written and engaged rooms, and 
ooked forward during the intervening 
months with pleasurable anticipation. 
Somehow of late years the matter does 


not seem so easy—or is it that there are 
other pre-occupations? Then, too, the 
number of places unexplored has con 
tracted. I have gone by boat from London 
to Scotland, have taken the train through 
to Oban via the Trossachs, and the steamer 
to Inverness. I have toured the Welsh 
resorts and carried a camera and_ sand- 
wiches to the top of Snowdon. I have spent 
a happy time at Whitby, and a pleasurable 
holiday or two at Scarborough, have been 
charmed by the poppies of Cromer, and 
have explored the hinterland of Yarmouth 
and the Broads. I have spent a day and 
a night at Weston-super-Mare, a week at 
Southport, have seen Blackpool—in the 
distance—have been charmed with Aberyst 
wyth and Barmouth, have ferreted out the 
coast towns of South Wales. Brighton is 
so near my country cottage that I have 
ceased to regard it as a holiday resort; 
Eastbourne, Hastings, Folkestone, Bourne 
mouth, Margate, Clacton I have visited at 
different times; Devon and Cornwall have 
called me often, and not in vain. 
se 

Where Shall I Go? 

So far I @&m just an ordinary holiday- 
maker, for you will find that the average 
man has visited all, more or less, of these 
places. Out of the ordinary I can only 
plead that I have been three times to 
Norway, but never to France, that I have 
never visited the Lake District, nor have 
I attempted a cycling tour in Normandy. 
One of these days I am going to Switzer 


land, at some other time I must visit Italy 
and a voyage to the States and Canada 

is a necessary part of my education hitherto 

neglected. 
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The point, however, now is: where shall 
I go this 
\s a of fact, I am looking out for 

ideal holiday resort, | the ideal 
mind and require- 


yeal 
matte! 


the have 


in my so clearly my 


ments seem so simple that it is a wonder 


even to myself that I cannot find the place. 


First of all, it must be bracing. That is 
a point long ago decided. It is all wery 
well being in the mo ively of scenery, 
but if you feel heavy and depressed most of 
the time there is not much pleasure about 
he business. Then, n, a bracing holi- 
day is what is needed to set one up for the 
labours of a coming yea Oh, the place 
must be bracing, of course! 


sje 
There are no “ Relaxing” Places! 
Now this in itself rules out 


a good many 


plac but range to say, 1 simply must 
not state which they are! i used to love to 
visit B | ent time and again, until 
I could ind it no net Winter or 


With 
curl 


fact 


me. 
Yet 


ously enough, if ever | mentioned that 


summer, the place did not suit 


bracing : 


to man, man ol iild in that beautiful 
and entrancin pot, the would most in 
dignantly deny the impeachment “Not 
bracing Quite untrue! “Most mis 
taken.”’ rherefore, if I want to tell the 
truth I go up into my bedroom, lock the 
door, pull down the blind and whisper, 
“B is not bracing: I'll never go there 
igain. 

The same w th th piaces I 1¢ guide 
book neve by in chance say “This 

ic be l 1 bu t bra ing,’’ No. 

A so nild ite, Warm in winter, yet 
tempered Viti the ( sCa breezes in 
umm¢ is as far as any of them will 
cver oO 

Some peopl f ( lo not want a 
bracin ma \ frie | f mine savs that 
when you get old you need a relaxing 
climate for a lay Maybe! If so, Iam 
voung, and thankf to be »! (IT wonder 
where thos t of 7 e find their holi 
] res | the y No euide-book I 

ive ¢ ted | ever used the word 
“relaxing.”’ So 

Simple Requirements 

t} ext point is that the place must be 
} vutiful It all very vell to stand on 
1 flat beach, with the wind blowing down 
your spine and nothing to do or see but 
“hreathe the ozone.'’ I want a few hills 





thrown in, some pretty little villages 
serve as excuses for a tram nd pe 
an old castle or two to exp! 


Then about the place itself: it must 
be too big nor too small, 


thought of trams drives the holiday gs; 





away at once. Trams, traftic, crowds 
suggest Fleet Street and Ludgate H 
of the loveliest spots in the universs 
but not suggestive of holidays N 
smallish place, with room on the san 
sit down without beggin neone’s 
and—but I had nearly forgotten—some 1 " 
rocks and no regulation “i 
bathe without anybody watchir nd 
out having to pay nineper 

hut on wheels or other m | 
queuing to get in N 


Ugh! 


He 


we ynducted concert it in the oper | 
the evening, with real 

without vulgarity Car 

small place provide 


Bracing—but not bleak: be 


with good roads; select, yet not t 
away; not too large and 1 


<Sje 

Good Weather, Forsooth! 
‘| he ] 

b { 


dispe nsable 


] t 
bist 


ecm it ( ‘ 
} ry +} he’? } { 
hort though l have f 

: ; - 
vod 1 ae whe y \T 


think of it 


come lo 


one thing that make 


the one thing that no one 

Il have been to Bournemo n } 
been ( rid and bleak nad I ( | 

Ventnor when the rain ha 

in torrents and it has been t I I ; 
fal I have had a pe 


, and vowed t f 
idea place. The we i f 
few wecks late ‘ f V 
the ame plac and de red it 1 
them It rained all the time I 
mnnegly recommended St. I 
I went, and never want to go again. 
rained most of tha veek 
The fact of the m t 
statistics, guide books ( 1 
past experience, we are I 
weathe E-nterprisi 
ere shelter . but t 
k 1S leaden ind 1 
iD tile ly down The bat I 
excellent, but who wants to w 


‘ 


shivering to the bone? 


of circumstance, and never 


OT2 




















on holiday. The most one can do, there- 
fore, is to be prepared, and to be elastic 


jn one’s arrangements, . « e 


<e 
Pointing West 

At this point I open the map of the British 
Isles. Inevitably my finger points west. 
The bracing East Coast, beautiful Wales, 
romantic Scotland—these are old loves; but 
about the 
Newquay, on the north coast 


one’s 


there is something irresistible 


west for me. 
of Cornwall: recalls the 
sun sinking into the sea 


periect day. 


mind 
glorious cliffs, the 
after a 


Bracing air and 


rious scenery. And then my contour 


map points out the miles of 
hilly, granite roads that separate 
London from Cornwall. 


roads, the 


narrow, 


At any rate, we will start our car for the 
west. Exeter, under fair conditions, may 
be reached 
veather and roads must settle among them- 
If the elements be adverse, I know 


gal len 


all right and, after, wind and 


seives, 
of delights at Torquay. If the 
weather be 
Exeter may be but the half-way house to 
Okehampton on the moors, and from Oke- 
hampton there goes a road that leads to the 
Cornish coast. Or, should the fancy lead 

t way, from [Exeter due north a wind- 

road leads to Minehead, a place of 
glorious hills and charming walks. Turn- 
ing homewards is the country of Monmouth 
and King Arthur, Glastonbury and Wells, 
Why 
a holiday on the hills above Cheddar, 
rat Blagdon on the Mendips? You see 
1ere 


good and the roads enticing, 


vith Cheddar and its caves and cliffs. 


not 


> 


are innumerable possibilities when the 
sun shines and the car is in a good mood. 


<je 
A Book, Forsooth! 
Atour, then. A prayer for good weather. 


The nose of the car pointing west.... And 


After all, to my mind no holiday is com- 
plete without a good book. 
treading stories all the vear round. 
good and bad, sad and 


tories and incident stories. 


True, I am 

Stories 
character 
Yet these, for 
an editor, are the products of the working 
lay, wares to be sold, 
Weighed and balanced. The editor is for- 
otten on holiday, and there remains the 
nt. A book on a holiday! For me it 
t be an exciting romance, historical for 
elerence, with plenty of plot and action. 
fare not whether there be a murder or 


gay, 


bought and 








pr 
I 
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two, as long as I do not have to be con- 
sidering whether other people will object 
to it. The yarn may be possible or im 
possible, though convincing for choice. It 
must move, it must hold me so that I forget 
the things of the moment, forget if I am wet 
or dry or hot or cold. And the world may 


go its own way whilst I lose myself in my 
book ! 
<fe 


The Ideal Spot ? 

As I sit dreaming the postman brings the 
afternoon mail. What can this be? A 
beautiful prospectus of C——-on-Sea. 
C——-on-Sea? I have never heard of the 
place, though, according to the prospectus 
my ideal is at last fulfilled. 
must come,” writes a 
“when C 


5 
“The time 
} - 
well-known man, 
- Bay will form a crescent of 


glittering white houses and when the 
express will find a terminus at C——, the 
climatic resort of the future.’? “One of the 
least known but nevertheless one of the 
most delightful places on the Devonshire 
coast,’? says a local paper. Even more 


eloquent testimonials follow. It is asserted 
that you can live there for ever, but that 
to die you must go somewhere else. A 
doctor writes that he was about to prescribe 
medicinal treatment for diabetes, but when 
he heard that his patient was going to 
Cc -on-Sea he told him no other pre 


scription was necessary. A_ well-known 


public character writes that five weeks at 
C——-on-Sea has made a new man of him 
C—on-Sea! I look it up in the guide 


books, but the mention of the place is of the 
scantiest. Can it be that there is a con 
spiracy of silence to hide this glorious spot 
from the ken of the ordinary man? Or can 
it be that the inhabitants of C—— have 
imbibed a more than ordinary share of 
optimism in with their ozone—or that their 
press-agent is an unusually skilful man? 
Anyhow, if I am in the neighbourhood I 
will look in at C 
it is painted 


on-Sea. It may be all 


maybe I, too, shall stay there 
for ever, or come away a new man—or it 
may be that the sight of three bungalows 
and a boarding-house on a deserted beach 
will once more shatter my belief in man 
kind. Never mind. I have my ideal. My 
luggage is packed. I have found my book 
—and as I write the sun is breaking through 
the clouds and the forecast says “Fair.” A 
happy holiday to all 
my readers ! 


————————™ 
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What Life 
Means to Me 


means to me one ganti 


IFE game, 


full of many strange and wonderful 


things—joy, sorrow and pain. Life 
can be cruel as well as kind, but I believe 
the answer to this riddle lies in our own 
hearts, our ways and desires 
Living in a world of people, yet I move 
alone. Being deaf has given me a very 
keen insight into many things Death has 
no terrors for me; it is but the beginning 
of another life, perhaps more eager, more 
lovely than this one I stand alone, un- 
afraid of what may happen to me now o1 
in the future. Yet | confess I sometimes 
get the awful feeling, feeling that has 
no cure, no remedy. It is soul-sickness and 


loneliness. I 


have faced death, even 
danger, but I cannot always face this soul 
sickness with courage. It takes more than 
my spirit can bear, but even so I have come 


and I suppose | 
able al lea 


through, always be 


st to keep that eling from 
hurting things dear to 


Life’s Consolations even for 
the Deaf 


Life has m 


iny interests too; it has 
flowers, animals and little children, its 
singing birds, its running rivers and its joy 
of hidden romancs Perhaps you may think 
deafness shuts out the last three from me. 
Yes, perhaps it doe but strange as it 1s, 


1 travel on the fringe of Romance’s skirts. 
Being deaf—mind, stone deaf—does not 
keep my other spirit from music. I have 
yet my soul ear, and by that sense I can 
yet hear music in a wa but if | explained 
no one would und ind There is the 
music of the soul, vou see, and having the 
key to the inne I re e there some 
times for comfort hope lat are denied 





me trom 


I think this world of ours a beautiful] 
world—how beautiful + rreat ind 
mysterious I cannot exy n Il even thin 
it a great and noble he ige to be one of 
these teeming millior Yet I often wish 
l knew my piact in ili¢ i r bette the 
why and wherefore of beine deaf. P lap 
| hall do $0 be ) my t 





By One who is 
Totally Deaf 


Looking back over the space of twent 
vears, it is just as if it w but veste 
that | became deaf. I am ie eldes » 
six children. Our parents are 
working, kindly I was ’ a delica 
child I was nearly three before I learr 
to walk. Before I became leaf there w 
nothing to mark me out f 
children, save perhaps a 5} t of mis 

I went to school with n brothe - 
loved each other then, shared our j 
sorrews. Our home life was py; we 
every comlort then. 

How my Trouble Started 

I remember the day still that marks 
boundary line of my hearit fe and 
one I live now | V 
two lives—in light 1 M 
brother was 11] then, I k 
ind m mother nurs¢ i 
Coming home mM \ I 
plained of feeling f ; I 
bed Next day ( | n 
though I did not RB 
that night when dt W 
vith us, undressed me f I 

Vy It’s carle ie ! N 
day tiie doc rr care " ¢ 

) n h 1 5 

Of the week t i \ ] 

I only that ere 
funny dreams and I 

inl palaces, beautiful flowers 

Vely birds. | remen ( 
alway knew—my mothe S 
admittance to nurse n \ r three tin 
and it was like a shini tar to turn 
see her face near me 

Delirium over, | be nvalesc 
find that I could not mov I ead a 
of bandages, my il 1 ind 
too, | felt ver qui eeme 
( me, I did not un 1 why. Al 
i while | was taken bach ] 
ber the at that I T 
| ted room, and I ibove 
how my little brothe t 1 to meé 
L fe the queer strange nee I 
see their lips move, but ind ¢ 











near me. My mother, watching me, under- 
stood; she said it was the bandages—I 
would be all right when they came off. 
Convalescence went by. After that first 
explanation I asked no more questions; as 
I could not hear yet, words were written 
down, and I was satisfied, but not quite, 
for in the silent nights I used to wonder 
how long this darkness of silence would 
last. I got stronger slowly, but life was 
altered in one way—no sound reached the 
inner consciousness, and I felt strangely 
lonely. The principal thing that troubled 
me was that I could not enter into other 
children’s games. Even my brothers left 
me alone now. I fretted a great deal, I 
believe, and tried to find out the reason why 
of it all. 


“What Makes it So Quiet ?” 

So one day I asked my mother, “ What is 
it that makes it so quiet? Won’t it go 
away?’? And my mother told me the truth 
at last—-my illness had made me deaf, stone 
deaf. Upon my asking if I should hear 
again, she wrote, “Perhaps one day.’’ The 
“Perhaps one day’’ has not come yet, and 
I do not think it ever will now. 

After that more trouble came on, mastoid 
developed, the next few weeks were spent 
in hospital, operations were tried, but were 

no avail. Deafness such as mine was 
incurable, and I rebelled at the cruelty of 
it all, but, seeing how it hurt my mother, 
by degrees I learnt to control myself. 

I used to dread the look of a piano. I 
would cry for any length of time if I saw 
anyone playing; birds used to make me sad, 
as | could no longer hear their song. Only 
flowers could comfort, and the thought of 
the “Perhaps one day’? when I should 
hear again. 

Here I may say that I found a wonderful 
new toy. I found I could weave stories in 
my head, fairy stories of every living thing, 
and I found happiness in expressing them. 
[ could go to bed and then find myself in 
fairyland at any time, and when sleep over- 
came me and I left off, 1 could start from 
there the next night again. 

This strange gift has never left me 
through all these years. 

By the time I reached nine years I was 
sent to a deaf school in Yorkshire. I re 
member how lonely I felt the first night | 
was there, and yet how surprised to find I 
Was only one of many. Many could not 
even talk or read as I could 

I stayed at the school till I was sixteen. 
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I do not think they taught me any more 
than I had already learnt at home. I learnt 
the sign language, the deaf alphabet, and 
yet as the time passed there I got lonelier 
and lonelier. I did not make any friends 
among the girls. I took refuge in books, 
and in that dear bookland I forgot that I 
was deaf. No trade was taught me save 
for a few éasy household tasks. I could not 
sew much, nor cook, nor do anything that 
would command me a living. 

I believe the whole time I was there, 
though everyone was kind, I was intensely 
lonely, soul-sick for something I did not 
know of. I knew less and less about my 
home life. I only spent about nine weeks 
out of the whole year at home. The queer 
thing was that I felt that I was neither deaf 
nor hearing—just alone, I had a good com 
mand of language, and could talk and read 
well, and succeeded in passing the College 
of Preceptors examination before I left 
school. To say I was sorry when I left 
would not be true, for I just did not care. 


Steering through Life 
Single-handed 

I was told that because I was a dreamer 
and a visionary I should have hard knocks, 
hard work to get on, Looking from that 
day I left up to now, dear God knows how 
hard it has been. No nun in her cloister 
has been shut off from the joy of life as I 
have been. I have had to learn life at 
first hand; I have had to find out truth for 
myself—whom to trust and look tomost. My 
education at the deaf school was child’s 
play compared with what I had to learn 
myself. I had to steer single-handed through 
this strange land of silence. I had to learn 
that things were so and not so, and I learnt 
above all that people did not always tell 
the truth, that many did not believe in God 

that it was money that mattered; the finer 
things only existed for a few. But yet even 
now I think my deafne$s has been my guide. 
It has led me through strange places and 
taught me insight into human nature, and 
given me a philosophy and psychology of 
its own. 

Never shall I forget those first four years 
after I left my school. The only thing I 
am grateful for is that I had courage to 
keep on fighting all the time. 

I lived at home the first two years 
Though I knew my parents loved me I was 
not happy even then, for I knew that beyond 
my sphere lay other worlds within reach 
worlds from which I was shut out. To 
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explain how my deafness felt then—it was 





hke being shut up in a high stone room 
with no outlet and kn kin: oneself hard 
against it, only to hear a mocking spirit 


voice “ You ant get out 
This drove m« nore and n re to the bo k 
1 finished 


1h ) . travel, 


Trying to do my Bit in the War 


Chen the war broke 1 Oh, how I tric 
to do my bit, but every time | sought work 
my deafness ba i me 1 At last I go 
work on a farm. and the work was hard 
from early morning to Jate at night. I, who 
knew no work well when I left school, had 


to learn now. 


Necessity spurred me on, I 
} 1f_y 


self-reliant, but I had to starve 





yecame More 

my mind Phe place was miles away fron 
a town, there were no books, and the lone 
ness Was appalling Phe irm people liked 


me for my one asset—I was always willing 
But I elt il last, To L broke 


came back hort 


After that I worked in a café i is a 


lown, and 


nightmare yet how I worked there, how the 


night agony used to torture me, how I was 


slowly but surely becoming a mere machine, 
eating, sleeping and working I had to be 
atisfied with only 6s. a week, and I was 
twenty-two then Phat 6s. barely kept me 
in clothes, but I liked my independence, 
and | believe the yn re nm why I tayed 
there was that pot haps t | ive t ip there 
woul be no thet vork ilter. I had at 
least this ¢ ylation I had th faith that 
in spite of I should win th igh, and 
that I was on ‘ ny new lessons to fit 
mt Tor a1 bet ‘ tteyr 

| had neve mixed 1 n he il person 
during these five ( , and I missed the 
exchange of finger talk ve much Phen 
I became ill again I h ered between life 
and death f \ | I know mw ho 
much I] wished f 1 , but it was not to 
he \ wee} wer, a iittie thinner pale and 
more ( 1s, Iw a) } the ne routine 
again 

1 do not thinl | ( over the next 
four year t 1 nnece iry, 1 would not 
be fair to those who were most to blame 
I have tried to be | i to understand the 








why and wherefore of it all, and I heli, 
I have found my answet | , 
] 1 tew patche ol 
hitthe orrow and a Cat de; < | 
have felt the beat of De : p 
1a W ied t go, but | 
t: | have work to de 
La Ve 1 Jitth 
4 ly i ames Du 
CAE n throu } 
Wanted to write a be 
the lit | thin 1 it 
lon ilwavs see I o7 
Name a are who { ( 
lithiculti ind to 
thousand uch as | vit 
the outstretched h 1 
Before bringin 
would like to say a 
in ene il 
Chere are two KING 
thn ( vho ire OTN ae 
come deat, and a { 
cla ed into group 
to become deat atte 
the cor rouse wd 
tiie SS ) mes l l 
bo leaf are 
know what they have 
provide for them i 
m ! lo the est 
in Cir triends 
How Others can Help Us 
1 do not wish to 
ystem of educatin 
help thinking that the ( it we 
hal ne Take thre 
n ms and chu ( 
heep eryvil fol ( 
the hardships tl ( f 
" ne ne 
1 ¢ nest] pl i: 
t and interest then 
their deaf brethre: do 
k ft pit W ¢ k f ( 
in ot our nee 
friendher spirit to 
ld of to-da M ‘ 
ind capable of better t 
th the people of the t ‘ t 
interest in our d ; 
it in rate Wwe ( 





Problem 
ages 


F the many interesting problems I 
am asked to solve in this issue of 
THE QUIVER, perhaps the most 
iht-provoking is that whi h comes to 

from a reader in Newcastle 
She is troubled because her greatest 
end, a woman thirty-five, has promised 


I in regard 
women has not been irreproachable. My 


Newcastle espondent continues 
‘Although my friend is a modern and a 
5 itelligent woman and exceptionally 
l-minded, | am certain that she would 
1e¢ \ sh ed aif she knew the truth 
the man she intends to marry Years 
I met him if India, and his conduct 
S sul lat he was eventually ‘cut’ by 
st everyone in our litthe community. | 
ke meddlin n i fai t others, yet 
nhot vea ‘ink that someone | love 
1 be wwe ) mari uch a man in 
Trance I i eal characte | should 
nos ‘ in\ it you can 

n em 

Phi ! ( dithcult matter, but IT am 
lined to advise m espondent to 
ert | end were an extremely 
iS ! NEN] enced l, with no 
ve to ad er, it iid | ibably be 
‘ SS Tol eone to make le postition 
n But here a womal I thirty five, 
expressly stated to be “modern, intelligent 
broad-minded No woman. of. that 
inles e hi ed an extraordinarily 
; ted <2. 1 | \ HeNperpence 1 in 
Ways m One hould be able to 
W n I v-five to have some 
nto characte \nd don’t you think 
pre k on a man to condemn 
as a I ( beca ( ears ago he was 
irrep a ) Fo ve i riod woman 
af ten effects a t nstormation in even the 
t chara If, in i case, you still 
tha l 1 ike Hit ction, it 
ld be bette { ec the man, forma resh 
Nion of him, and suggest to him as tact 
possible that your friend’s happi- 
S$ dea 1 and a ou wish to 
at kely » be secure, 
‘ more | 5 if men and women, the 


A Friend’s Marriage— 
Bereavement—Etiquette 


By Barbara Dane 


more confident do I become that few of us 
are ever in such a position that we can be 
sure our judgments are just, let alone 
charitable. 


Bereavement 

Such a tragic letter comes to me from a 
correspondent who gives no address to 
She tells me that she 
married recently, and that within six months 
of the marriage her husband died suddenly, 
and she is left “without a shred of 
She adds: “I am not 


which I can write. 


con- 


solation.”’ a very 


young woman, and I had to wait until I 
was well over thirty before I found this 
man and loved him, The six months we 


had together were a revelation to me of an 
almost happiness. He died 
I have returned to my 
as a shorthand typist, and get 
somehow, but I much 


unbelievable 
very 
old 
through it suffer so 
that | long for death.’’ 

\h, don’t we all 
bereavement? Only the 


unexpec tedly : 


work 


sometimes 
know the suffering of 

very young, and 
young, escape the 
which comes to us who are 


not always the very 
avony of heart 


older and see our dear ones slip from our 


grasp like shadows, I think what makes 
these bereavements so devastating is the 
sense, not only of loss, but of the cessation 


of service \lways our hands are stretch- 
ing out in service, and we feel that our 
service Is no longer needed. Yet we can 
serve our dead. We can make them live 
through us. “He being dead yet speaketh.”’ 
The influence of a great love, suc h as must 
have dwelt between this poor widow and 
her husband, ought to survive death. One 


ought to be the better for a great love, and 
to give way to hopeless despair is to dis- 
be the 
thoughtfulness and a 
and the that 
indeed it can be is to my mind one of the 
hat help us to “keep 
sorrow, I 


honour that love. It should rather 


source of a greater! 
wider service, knowledge 
very Tew consolations 


up’? in remember once 
a sermon on our suffering through 
“A little 


love, and we are a little unhappy; a great 
are greatly unhappy; a perfect 


our end 
hearing 
death, in which the preacher said : 


love, and we 
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love, and we should not be unhappy at all.” 
To show to the world that the happiness we 


had in our perfect love was so great that 
it can transcend our human loss and still 
make our lives useful and beautiful is a 


pretty ideal, but is it worth 


following ? 


high not 


Marriage on the Stage 

Here is an interesting and original letter 
from a country parson, who writes : 

“T have lately been in 
have seen many pl] 


London, where I 
ays in which marriage is 
cynically treated. I take the 


seems to me to be a 


don’t stage 


too seriously, but it 
pity 
enthusiast 


great that our young people, who are 
should be 
fed on plays which treat the marriage bond 
lightly, divorce as the natural 
remedy for any friction in the home.’’ 

I should agree with the 
letter if I could 
I think ] 


his 


such theatre 


goer D9 


very and 
conclusion of this 
But 
faulty in 


accept the statement. 


my clerical friend is 


observations The most permanent 


successes on the London stage 


are not those 


plays which deal trivially with marriage. 


Such plays amuse for an evening, but they do 
not attract again and again the same people. 


One of the greatest successes of recent 
years was Secrets, a play of eld-fashioned 
sentiment and tenderness Consider how 
any Barrie revival is welcomed—and 
it isn’t only the people who saw Barrie 


twenty years ago who crowd the pit and 
In The Nine-o'’clock Revue there 


are more cheers for the old 


tells of his ] 


simple love for 
than f 


gallery 


bargee who 


his wife 


for the brilliant little episodes from 
“modern ”’ life I think that under ali the 
froth of life as we lead it to-day solid good 
ness and the love of honour and of beaut 
still endure, and are likely to, for human 


nature does not essentia change with the 


ages. 


Earning her Living 


“Gwen,” who is eighteen, and one of 


three daughter Wants to earn her own 
living. 

“Because we are comfortably off ny 
parents won't give their consent,’’ she says 
“We live in the co ind do not ente 
tain a great deal, so that my two iste 
and I find time rathe wavy on our hand 
We are interested in Girl Guides and jin 
he village institute, and occasionally | 
hunt, and most days help in the garden. 





But I have only just left 
nearly all the ‘sixth’ inter 
the Bar or go in for medi 
and | can’t bear 

doctor, but my 





Want to be a 


oh at the idea.”’ 








life in the coun eno ) 
Satisiy a clever pirl, and where there 
sisters apparently content to stay at h 
there seems no reason why “Gwen” should 
not have her wish All I can sugeg 
that she proves by the test of time hat 

is in earnest. At neteen she will not 

at all too old to think about medicine, and 
if at the end of twelve 1s 

realize she still wa th n 
more r¢ idy to pret ( | | 
Rightly or wrongly, parents often feel 

al eighteen a irl 1S ] kely to make m 


that may affect her wl e life It is for 


you, “Gwen,’’ to how your people that 
you are in earnest If Vait a 
and then raise the question ¢ in, I be 
your parents will see tl matter 

see it, and that you will get your he 


Etiquette 


A knowledge of the — littl istor 
observe | among we ll-bred ] ple may 
obtained from books n etiquette, “Ev 
but no books can give you g 1d breed 
Tha l the es ( I 

nd ve Wish alwavs 1¢ othe 
n t ) et Your yn | ict CVC! 4 
embarrassment or d mfort With 
qualities anyone, whether | nora’¢ 
family or not, is at hom n anv s 


Well-bred pe yple are Iw s easy to get 


with because they are simple, 

ind pie isant, ] ) hey lo nN 
intrude the private aff S hers. R 
breeding is not the re 1 knowled 
rT he ¢ que ( yt eavin ) maki! 
Calls, but is the re t e! 


Several corres] 1ey e asked me 
fo ird to them ( Im I have 
‘ ved in answi I y for a hon 
for an old lady. I ree only one offer 
of accommoda n, no iracter to sult 
iny of my a nt It ‘ emely aut 

find a mmod his kind. I 
re ( ve! n h not be able t hel 
th vf ead “ — r 
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Take a “ ‘Kodak *” with you 


How many times last summer did you say: “I wish I'd 
brought my ‘Kodak’” >? The moors, the downs, the sands, 
the sea, the strange people, the happy scenes, the adven- 
tures of your own jolly party—everything, in fact, that made 
your holiday worth while lasted no longer than the tan on 
your face. Take a “Kodak” with you this year and 
preserve your holidays for ever in happy little “ Kodak” 
pictures. You can learn to use a “ Kodak” in half-an-hour. 


Don't forget your 


“Kodak 


Ask your nearest Kodak dealer to show you his stock of 
Kodaks and Brownies. Here are two of the latest models : 


No. | Autographic Kodak Junior. Takes ie. 2C Auto graphic | Reet Junior. 
pictures 3} x 2} ins. Fitted with Menis- akes pictures 4§ x 2% ins.—almost as 
cus Achromatic Lens and Kodak Ball- large as a postcard. Fitted with Meniscus 


Ach Le 1 Kodak Ball-be< 
bearing Shutter. Price £32030 — _ was 8 £4 : : 7 ry 


Order your copy of the ‘‘ Kodak Magazine"’ from your 
Kodak dealer, 2@. monthly, 3/- a year (post free). 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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A Novelist ’S Good Stories 


By 


Reminiscences Silas K. Hocking 


HO ha not heard of Sila kK. by Bishop Horne is > And there I stuck. 





| ‘ groped diy, lke < n sud itter 
Hocking, the author of He) I groy like a man suddenly smitten 
B : | lat blind, through several moments of agonized 
nny and rows of other popula 
oa ses oe silence. Then I turned back and recapitu 
} lalbyy 1 ‘ 1 1 
ks on the library shelves: lated the first two points in the hope that 


Mr. Hoc k ny 


has been 
rsuaded to put toge ther 


reminiscences of a 
nd \ ed lite, and 
esu Ss a volume 
\ be ed by 
1 eagel ( ol hi 
ers 
\ a3 W ( it ] 
natural Mi 
ng should some 
inecdott in . n 
, ihe book abounds in 
1 
Mr. Hocl ( how, 
en he w eparin 
his vea examina 
nas a pre le to the 
CS t mil 1¢ 
er natural ised up 
Xamin stuff 
the pre} n < 
NI} 1Ons 


p Hort t 
f mira and | 
lt ' 
gation t fit of 
f 
g lk 
I k ' xt th 
I lw of th New 
iment mira I have 
gotten which ind then 
ll 1 tha B lop 
l had laid down four 
tions by which th 
neness racle 
€ tested 
Ist rhey wuld be 
Antal sly i P 
pe rm rh 
. J ted ind 
sed in t nun 
‘ I { } Ne \ 





and. * The ould -1 
lependent eens 
auses.’ On thi point I 
SO dwelt at I leneth 
“© Ths. third : , 
_ condition 
* Went on, ‘laid d own Silas K, Hocking Photo: Elliott & Fry 
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when I came to the third it 
in front of me. 
disappointment. lhere is a 
I went on despairingly, 
is > But it was all to no purpose. 

‘Sitting just under the pulpit was an old 


would be there 
was doomed to 
third condition,’ 


which is—which 


But my hope 


t 
local preacher who was looking up at m« 
mouth half open and an interested light in 
eyes. 
*** Brother Cantle,’ 
you know what it is?’ 
** * No, sir,’ he said with a smile. 
the least notion.’ 
*** Neither have I,’ I 
go on to the fourth 
I remembered. 


with 
his 





I said desperately, ‘do 
* Haven’t 


l ‘So we will 


replied. 
which, fortunately, 


point,’ 


** It was the first time that my memory had 
tricked me, though not by any means the last.’’ 


Mr. Hocking tells of how when minister- 
ing in the Spalding circuit, he travelled 
about with two of his colleagues for a series 
of meetings. One of his fellow-ministers, 
not above a practical joke, played a little 
trick on Mr. Hocking. 


“It was in the dead of winter and the 
weather was bitterly cold. We had three meet- 
ings on three successive nights, and at the close 
of the Wednesday night’s meeting we were 
entertained for the night at a large farmhouse. 
On the Thursday morning number three woke 
as early as usual, for he was a desperately 
early riser, and as soon as he was dressed he 
came into my room. 

*** Wake up, you sluggard!’ he 
cheerily. * Don’t you know it 
up?’ 

*‘ Get back 


bawled 
Is time to get 


to bed,’ I snapped. ‘ What do 





you mean by disturbing people in the middle 
of the night?’ 
** Middle of the night!’ he laughed. 
‘Why, it is getting on for seven o’clock.’ 
““*T don’t care if it’s ten,’ I complained. 
‘I’m not going to get up, anyhow.’ 


rs Oh, aren't you? > he gibed; and he seized 
the bedclothes and pulled them clean off the bed 
on to the floor, and then went laughing out 
of the room. 

** Pll pay you 
called after him. 

** For the time, however, he 
better of me, and the laugh 

** After lunch we tramped 
next village, some four 


out for this, William,’ I 
had 
his. 
ff together to the 
nviles distant, where the 

last of our meetings for the week was to be held. 
“William was evidently in great good 
humour with himself. He rubbed in the ad 
vantages of early rising, and chuckled 


got the 


was 


again 


and again at the trick he had plaved me. 

“1 said little, but I was determined to get 
even with him. At each of the previous meet 
ings he had spoken first and had given the 


same it almost as 


speech each time, so I knew 
well as he did. 

“We had tea at 
a farmer and _ local 
chairman and I 
William suspected 
host. 

s After 


instead f 


the house of our chairman, 
preacher. After tea the 
arranged the programme. 
nothing, 


neither did our 


pon William’ to speak 


the chairman had made his speech 


( illed on nic 





** I rose at once and ] led 
Wilham’s speech. I could not give it Ww 
word as he would have done, but I gave ; 
his arguments and anecdotes and _ illustrat 


while he writhed on his chair as 


pair 
Unfortunately for him he had not a s 

speech ready, hence his predicament—to 1 
any rate—was delightfully I He mad 
brave a show as possible, and I think } 
suaded the audience in the end that I 
stolen a march on_ hin He flounder 
desperately for a quarter of an hour, rer 
more than once that I had bed all } 
anecdotes and illustrations (which tickled ¢ 
audience immensely), and the it down 
lng hot and confused 

‘We parted next morning the best 


friends, he to return to his end of the 
and I to mine. I admitted t 
a mean trick that 
forgave me. 

***T reckon I deserved it,’ he said, ‘so y 
will cry quits.’ ” 


L[ had played him, an 


Here is a good sto f Dr. P 


rather celebrated Wesleyan mini 


son Was a young man preparing I 
Bar. Occasionally the son tried his 
tice hand at preaching in 


chapels. 





*“One Sunday morning at 
father said to him: * Sam, I! t feeling 
all well to-day. You will ha to prea 
me this morning.’ 

** But, father, | in Sa prote 

“* You can, and must, ed 
father. 

* * But I have no rl Sar con 


‘“* Then you must pre} 
* You have two hours in which t 


reply. 
and if you can’t make a n two | 
you are a poor stick 1 leed and not 
a barrister. Now be off to my study al 
say another word.’ 
So Sam retired to his father’s 1 

remained there till serv tir 

‘* The chapel was almost next loor. <A 
minutes after Sam had taken h lepart 


} £7) } } 
doctor put on his hat and ved. H 
f " ¢ bet 
into the chapel and nd a a 
pulpit where Sam Id 


remained there during the 
‘** When Sam returned hi ther was wa 
for him. 
‘© * Well, Sam,’ w th ld man’s greet 
I’ve been to chapel and Iv heard 
preach.’ 
‘*** What!’ exclaimed Sam, aghast ; 
** Yes, I’ve heard yu,’ tinued the 
man, ‘and a wretchedly | r fi 1 mad 
it I really am a ta 1 of y Sa 
thought you could tter.’ 
. You think th ermon was not V 
good?’ Sam questioned 
‘Good!’ the old ma eered sf, u 
it was one of the worst ri 1 ever lste 
““* Well, father,’ Sar aid, ‘I th ight 
was a very poor rmon 1 If it I tu 
r a big pile in vour study, and it wa 


S t 
best I could find !’ 
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MT VIM PASSES BY 


the shop counter, and one can imagine him using 
the very words spoken by Mr. Pim in the play: 
**Oh! we are almost, I might say, old friends, Mrs. Marden.” 
—Mr. Pim Passes By. 
Vim is certainly a staunch and loyal friend to all who 
love brightness. As a friend he i is beloved by happy 
mistresses and maids. He is the friend of every 
grocer who displays the familiar yellow and black 
canister on his counter. 
Vim makes friends by helping folks to do their cleaning and 
polishing work more easily, more rapidly, more thoroughly. 


Housewives everywhere rely upon Vim to help them in polishing 
metalwork, cleaning cooking utensils, scrubbing floors, table tops, 
and all white woodwork, making painted surfaces good to look 
upon, and adding lustre to china, glassware, enamel and linoleum. 


IN SPRINKLER-TOP CANISTERS 


Of all Grocers, Stores, Oilmen, Chandlers, etc. 





& POLISHER 























LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT 
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BELGRAVE | 
CHOCOLZ 





sent in 


Suggestions? 


The closing date of Kry’s great Name | 
Competitionis Lith August. 1925. £500 

first prize, and boxes of chocolates as 

1000 consolation prizes. 


Buy a packet of Fry’s “ Belgrave” 
Chocolate to-day, and ask 
copy of the Competition rule 


= 








Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear ‘‘ healthy” Corsets, and 
the ‘“‘ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 
8 11 . POST 
/ pall FREE 

\ Complete with Special 
Detachable Suspenders. 

\ Stocked in all sizes 

~*~ <p from20 1030. Made 

v in finest quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


| No bones or steels to drag, hurt or brea«. 
No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest 

qoaltty. with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 

% is laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand freely when 


e q 

It ts fitted with adjustable shoulder.strapa, 

it has a short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
@ is fastened at the top & bottom with non pasting ite rhe & Eyes 

It can be easily washed at home, taving nothing to rust or tarnish 

These “ Health” Corsets are specially re 

enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing 

brea Singers and Actre 

enable them to breathe wi 

housewives and those employed in « ation 

movement, appreciate the “Corset of Health 

every movement of the body, and wh 

the most comfortable Corsets ever wor: 


D FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


Cross your Postal Orders and make payable to—~ ; 
HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, isficrn: Viadwet, Londen 
E.Ci 
















mmended for lacie 
golf, & aS there is nothing to hurt or 
| find wonderful t 

rfect freedon 





ist giving beauty of fy 








OVERALLS AND FROCKS 


both for children and a 

fore ery la v ( 00 

do not fade or LM mak 
unust lally attra wh 
ha \ ear ind c 
lent rkman I 

inely extraord iry Tan 
moderate pric urged 


HERCULES is also sold by the yard for making uP 


OUR GUARANTEE. 





Every genuine He les G the 
Mother and Child” t ind is guar- mh 1S 
inteed Should any HI es Ga t/ ian 4 
¢ unsatisfactory | | ae! 
iper \ < t REE OF 4 y j 
CHARG 4 f\J 
Most Draper lock j As 
ot yg gael ' Vabh 


JOSHUA HOYLE & SONS, LTD. 
Spinners and Manufacturers, 
MANCHESTER. 


(Wholesale and f upplied) 




















OF HELPERS 














Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George Sturgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payable to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In the case of parcels of all kinds, 
please write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 














enterprising “small” man who stores furni- 
ture and conducts flittings, and the motto on 
his vans is “*‘ Keep moving.”” Ina broad sense 
it is not bad advice: ruts mean ruination. 
Dr. Barnardo’s decided to “keep moving” 

first from city to country, and later in 
Meeting a Celebrity batches from country to continents. It was 


Y DEAR READERS,—On a golden very typical of “the Doctor’’ to name his 
and glorious morning of one of the refuges “Homes,’’ and homes they were 
first days of May I set out to visit indeed to the poor destitute little children 
Dr. Barnardo’s latest country settlement, the who flocked i 


to them. But they were in 
William Baker Technical School at Gold 


London and provincial towns, and everyone 


ngs, Hertford. Although [ had been deeply knows that a child’s natural home is in the 
nterested in Dr. Barnardo’s work for some country amongst birds and flowers and 
years, | had never seen it in operation, and under a large sky. The days have gone 
I felt that I was at last going to meet a by, thank goodness, when poverty was 
elebrity of whom I had read and heard as deliberately punished by severity and the 
ng as 1 could remember. It is sometimes coldest of comforts, and once they realized 
lisappointing to meet a celebrity: we find the limitations of their old surroundings, 
that he is conceited or dull or bad tempered, the Council of Dr. Barnardo’s did not 
and we wish that he had remained for us accept the situation as inevitable. Nevei 
an incorporeal ideal; but it was not so with theless, it is rather amazing to find that 
Dr. Barnardo's I never spent a move in a short space of time practically the 
lelightful and invigorating day in my life. whole family of over seven thousand boys 
My one regret—-which I expressed more and girls has been transferred from city 
in once—was that the readers of THE streets to happy, healthy surroundings. It 
QUIVER were not also there to share my is a magnificent feat, and deserves the 
aeresting experience, and I must try to widest publicity and recognition 
tt you see through these pages something It is interesting to know where the 
the wonderful organization that was children are settled. The girls are estab 
sown to me. lished in a model village at Barkingside, 
Dr. Barnardo's has so far been supremely Essex: the babies at Hawkhurst, Kent; 
lucky in obtaining just the right leaders boys, eligible and suitable, are sent to the 
and yet perhaps lucky is not the right word. Watts Naval Training School at Elmham, 
twas the unique inspiration of one great Norfolk; another large family flourishes at 
man that started the whole work, and | the Boys’ Garden City at Woodford 
Yeheve that by its nature it will alwavs Bridge, Essex, which my sister once 
fact men of the same type who will described in THE QUIVER; and yet anothe1 
iré its survival and its success. Cer- group is to be found at the Russell-Coétes 
nly the administration has been chat Nautical School, Parkstone, Dorset; while 
acterized by a wonderful breadth of vision the bigger boys working at their various 
and adaptabi ty to new idea I know an _ trades in the training shops at the Home at 
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Stepney said good-bye to the sordid streets 
of East London in April, 1922, 
the William Baker Technical 
Goldings, Hertford, which it 
privilege to visit. 


and entered 
School at 
Was my 


Tinker, Tailor 

Goldings is one of the many large country 
houses which have passed out of private 
hands, and having been rebuilt some years 
ago to meet the needs of 
it now finds itself 
accommodate more 


a growing family, 
able comfortably to 
than three hundred! 
Mr. Garnett, the Honorary Governor, offered 
to take me on a tour of inspection, and I 
eagerly accepted the invitation. 

We stepped out of the large hall into the 
sunshine, and I breathed deeply of the 
country air and the fragrance of flowers, 
and stood for some seconds to gaze at the 
wonderful view over river and meadows and 
the beautifully wooded grounds immediately 
before us. They sloped down to the cricket 
field, which we passed on our way to the 
workshops, and I paused to admire the 
Settler’s Bungalow, used as a_ pavilion, 
which was made in the carpenters’ shop and 
formed an exhibit at the recent Ideal Homes 
Exhibition at Olympia. When we reached 
the carpenters’ shop I was no longer sur- 
prised at the excellence of the work, for the 
boys evidently knew their job, and I saw 
in course of construction a fine open-air 
revolving shelter for use at the Girls’ Home, 
and boxes for the 
young emigrants to Canada and Australia. 
Two hundred and fifty of 
order for a party sailing 
July. Very solid and 


these boxes: we saw 


also a number of outfit 
these 
for Canada in 


attractive 


were on 


they are 


, 
them at a later stage 
in the tinsmiths’ shop, where they are fitted 


with a serviceable tin lining and completed 


with a covering of imitation crocodile. 
Many things tempting to the eye of the 
housewife I saw in the tinsmiths’ shop, and 
I heard that they were sent to be sold at 
bazaars in aid of the Homes: and very 
ready buyers they would find, I am sure 
A most attractive spot was the boot shop, 
where I stood dumbfounded | before a 
specimen case of boots and shoes, and gazed 
with admiration at the deft fingers of the 
businesslike voung cobbler Phe number 
of bovs trained in th department at 
Stepney has been doubled, and it has been 
possible to add new and p-to-date 
machinery The hoy does the repall I 
the other branch home and in return 
Boys’ Garden City supplies Goldings 





bread and the Girls’ Home does its laund; 
most happy 
About five 
are repaired and two hundré 
made every week 


work—a example of give-and. 
Ppalrs of b 


a new palrs a 


take ! hundred 
not a bad output. M 


alluring were the sandals for the babies 
Hawkhurst. 


And so on to the printers’ 


d 


shop—anoth 
scene of cheery and competent activity, At 
Stepney, I was told, the printers’ 


alwavs carried 


work w: 
on by artificia light, and 
what the 


rejoiced to realize 


mean to those concerned, for here—as in 
the other workshops—were open windo 
and plenty of sunlight and fresh air b 


ing in on to brown cheek 


n fact, so ne 


were we to the beauties of th side wot 


it 
be indoors. 

















that we hardly seemed to 

We saw the wheelwrights’ and bl 
smiths’ shop, where the lorry which is 
daily use and which took me back to tl 
station was made, and where many whe 
barrows and other useful articles are 
out. And I was shown the engine 
which is responsible for the elect 9 
and for the electric current for running the 
machinery of the various shops. Here tl 
boys, specially chosen for their reliab 
are trained, and very keen ey are on 
work. 

And out we went into the grounds 
to revel in the orchard (“which is al 
too much patroniz 1 at cert mes, y 
magine,’’? said Mr. Garnett) and the 
i walled garden, immaculately |} 
with the help of the nine boys who ¢ i 
being trained as On 
walk is known as “Stepn Causeway 

mpliment indeed 1 } 1 Ho ! 

On our wav back to the ] ise In 
a little room over an archway in the 
yard; a winding stair led up to it, af 
was introduced to the private san 
the N.C.O.s ergeants and corporals 
whom there are twent x It was 
typical human_ boy’ room, and I 
imagine that a hare in it is an ince 
to rise to non n l ink 

And even lem we 1 not begun 
explore the h \ irted wit 
Fuck Shop, a mu | ated substit 
for the qual 1 ( hat ed 
patronize 1 in the ¢ Road I 

Op run at a ¢ nd 

e spent on the |} 

{ ir¢ placed ] \ } 
( ladian p it \ } 
n ) {) e D 
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Early 
Friends 


ae tale 





Children and BIRD’S Blanc-Mange make 
early friends —and never disagree afterwards. 
There is nothing in Bird’s Blanc-Mange that the youngest 


children should not have, and much valuable body-building 
material they ought to have. 





is Blanc-Mange in perfection —a master dish, achieved by the skilled 
i combination of rare cereal albumens, ripe fruit flavors, milk and sugar. 
Surely the food value in Bird’s Blanc-Mange speaks for itself. 

A few pence to buy —-a few moments to make — and you have winsome, 
gladsome, Bird’s Blanc-Mange, a sweet complete in itself. No jam or fruit 
is required with it. 


Bird's Blanc-Mange flavors are Vanilla, Chocolate, Lemon, 
Raspberry, Strawberry and Almond. 


Bize Prices: 14d. pkts.; Silver Boxes, 6/4d. and 1/1 


We 


Ba SOUND DISCS CHIVERS '=:4 
DEAF : 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and CARPET SOAP N 











































f tiiEAD NOISES, no matter of how long 
glasses are eager = perl One Tablet will Clean a Large Carpet. 


ortable. Worn monthswithout removal. Sold everywhere. Santple 2d. stamp. 


} 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. | F. CHiVERS & CO., Ltda., 
THE R. A, WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. | 9 Albany Works, BATH. 


ory  “KLEENOFF” Cooker Cleaning Jelly 
ca, 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, &c. 


Means Nicer Cooking and Cleaner Food. 


Recommended by all Principal Gas Companies. Ask your 
lronmonger or Gas Company for it. lf they do not stock, 


send 6d. for TRIAL SAMPLE, post tree. 
THE KLEENOFF CO. (Dept. s), 33 St. Mary-at-Hill, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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a ereneiennein 
Summer recreations 


| 
| —What should a man 
; this brush | cP DRINK ? 
sterilized i | 
ya 
Certified 
Process 


hie | 







Cleanliness 


and 
LONG SERVICE. 


Whether playing games, 
motoring, cycling, walking 
—whatever the recreation— 
the out-of-doors man should 
quench his thirst wisely 
Barley Water really 
quenches—but does more, 
It has nutritive and sus. 
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Attention 1s 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 








taining qualities which get 
the best out of body and brain. It refreshes and 
re-invigorates. But it is most important that the 
3arley Water should be made from 
Sizes 
” 
‘\ 
Your Dealer will show you the we are™ 
‘4 4 
| The * Fatent’’ Barley should be boiled with the peel of a 
lemon in it. Then strain off the barley sediment add the 
} juice of the lemon and sugar to taste. 
| KEEN, ROBINSON & Co., Ltd., Denmark St., London, E.1 
HAVING BRUSH (Incorporated with 
. J. & JI. COLMAN, Ltd., London & Norwich 
Clemak Safety Razor Co., Kingswiy, London. 
A Sniff Relieves 4 For 
¢ ° 
Headache Softening Water 
Cl mmoni 
Ou mmonidca. 
Sole Manufacturers : G. F. Sutton Sons & C>., Os.orne Works, King's Cross, London, N.7. 
ih eesieneens LT 
—_——- 
5 But restore your grey aod 
taded hairs totheir natura! 
colour with & 0 TD 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. . "9 ' 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few days, 
thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled thousands to retaia CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS 
their position. 2/* Sold Everywhere. 2. ” 
Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural colour. It 
c.eanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect Hair Dressing >f 
This world-famed Hair Kestorer is prepared ‘ y a cee Hair Neither Seratch 
Specialists, J. PRPPFR & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford laboratories, London, 
S.E.1, and can be obtained direct from them oe past, oF oom any SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
chemists and stores throughout the world MEDALS. 
This famous lotion quickly rem i Skin Eruptions, ensuring a clear 
complexion. The slightest rash, faintest spot, irritat sunples, disfigur 
ing blotches, obstinate eczema, disappear by applying SULPHOLINH, 
which renders the skin spotless, soit, clear, supple, comfortable. For 
42 years it has been the remedy for 


eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches PENS. Sample Box of 
Pimples oughness Scurf Spots ‘ af 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea either series, 104d. 


—. ine is prepared by the great Skin Speciahsts, J. PEPPER & Co. 

1.1d., 12 Bedford Laboratories, London, S.E.1, and is sold in bottles at 
3 and 3. It can be obtained direct from them by post of from aay 
Coemists and Stores throughout the world 


Quickly removes the effects of Sunacorch 


. Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WareHouse : 124 NEWGATE STREET, Lonoos. 








OURNVILLE Cocoa 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS 
See the name CADBU RY" on every piece of Chocolate 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





forms a desire to go 


of-school meals are! g 
abroad and seek his fortune; and often from 
far lands he will look back to his Hertford 
home.. That the boys feel a great affection 
for it is already proved. Numbers have lett 
to take up work, and the Old Boys’ Room, 
which is kept for those who like to return 
for week-ends and holidays, is well filled. 
Even this little “corner’’ of the work 


strikes me as very far from negligible: out 
in the world it makes all the difference to 
know that there is a haven and a home. 
Next to the Tuck Shop is the Library, 
with a small billiard-table, and here | want 
to halt and cry “Oyez!”’ I asked Mr. 
if books and 


Garnett Magazines were 


wanted, and he 
“Yes.” Old magazines 


answered emphatically 
loesn't matter 
iow old—are Cage \ ley 1 ed, and boys 
hooks, too. So please help to fill the library 
shelves. 

Then I saw the class-rooms for the bovs 
and what seemed about an 


if school are. 


acre of neat and airy dormitories, and a 
sick bay, and the dining-hall with the three 
wndred boys at dinner \s showing the 
refining influence of beautiful surroundings, 
it is interesting to hear that the boys paid 
for the glass dishes in use on the tables out 


S 


f their own money earned in the work- 
shops, as they “wanted to do things 
lifferently from at Stepney.”’ The 
X.C.0.s, who have a table to themselves 


, 


asked for flowers and a tablecloth. 


A Gift to an Old Fricnd 


It was on the tip of my tongue to say 


that the little community of Goldings 
seemed completely equipped and struck me 
as being most perfectly self-contained 


’ 


Whilst remaining in touch with the outside 





World by its constant stream of outgoing 
and incoming members: but | remembered 
the |} 1 1 

we lack OF One important thing there was 


no chapel. “Ah, but we are going to have 
that,’ said M1 


me a fine site bey 


Garnett, and he showed 


nd the main building. I 
uld not imagine a better place for a 


ee 
lapel—everything on that spring dav was 


acall to prayer and praise and “uplift.’’ 

Now, Tut QUIVER and Dr. Barnardo’s 
lave been friends for a lone, long time, 
and every year a number of readers send 


Meir gitts for the great work —which 1s 
entire] 


y dependent on the public for sup 
port—through tl 


e magazine; but it is a good 


fr ¢ 


custom to make a spe o an old 





try 1 
rend going into a new home, and so the 


Editor instructed me as his deputy to look 


round and see what was wanted and what 
When I heard that 
a chapel was to be erected I asked whethe1 


would be acceptable. 
everything for it had been secured, and 
then I learned of a great need and wish 
that we could satisfy. The boys them- 
he pulpit, but 
no one has yet come forward to supply the 


selves are going to make t 


scating—a most necessary adjunct. The 


cost of the whole would probably be beyond 
our means, but if we make a substantial 
contribution towards it we shall be giving 
and I feel 
sure that every QUIVER reader who is in 


’ 


help where it is greatly needed 
sympathy with Dr. Barnardo's splendid 
work—and I cannot infagine that there is 
1 single dissentient—will jump at. this 
opportunity of being connected with the 
presentation of a permanent git to Gold- 
ings. ‘he smallest as well as the largest 
amount will be gratefully acknowledged. 


The chapel will soon be built, and a chapel 





without seats is useless. The more we 


collect, the more boys we shall accommodate. 
Q 


Therefore please give generously, 


The Sad Ending 

I heard the other day of someone who was 
sent to the theatre to see Romeo and Juliet, 
“What I say is, 


why can’t a play have a happy ending? ’”’ 


and her criticism was: 


I do not know what arguments were offered 

her in defence of Shakespeare, but she was 

really merely voicing a protest against the 
‘sad ending ’’ of many lives and conse 

quently of the literature that portrays life 

There is a natural, and probably healthy, 

tendency to turn from the gloomy, and the 

\ 


demand for a happy ending may ruin many 
1 modern play artistically but maintain a 
higher level of cheerfulness among the 
public. But outside the theatre we must take 
care that our desire for happiness does not 


] } 
make us unsympathetic towards those to 


whom, alas! the sad ending is a matter of 
actual experience [ am thinking at ‘the 
moment of that host to whom one of the most 


terrible words in the language applies 


incurable. It is a crue] word that banishes 


hope and conjures up inactivity and 
monotonous days and nights of pain. If we 
add to the hardships of incurable disease 
poverty and anxiety and lack of nursing 
and comforts, the prospect becomes a night 
mare. That it should be averted, homes fot 
incurables have been established, but there 
are not nearly ecnough—nor are those exist 
ing a lequately supported I have before 


me an account of the Home of the Holy 


7 
1025 
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Rood, Worthing, which has forty beds and readers have kindly asked me fo 


, but has to list of THE QUIVER workers with 
refuse on an average three hundred or more’ giving them orders. I 1 


a tew single rooms besides 





lope many 


applications annually. It asks for dona- follow suit, for there is not a more usefy 
tions, great or small, to help to meet the branch of our work. This is what Miss 
great expenses which with all economy it W. W. writes: 


cannot avoid if it is to carry on its good 





: : t ‘* 1 am glad to be able to sav I have recs 
work, and it deserves to get them. I have’ 4a few orders through your appeal, for whi 
also received the re port of the British Home I have been very thankful l lieve all ha 

} } } ry] it} ] leing hy 
and Hospital for Incurables at Streatham, been pleased with the work, judging by t 
} . } letters I have received I am now eagerly 
whose name is familiar to the readers of  “"'S!* ‘ = w Capen 
om ae. . " awaiting more, as st 4.O more to | 
THE QUIVER, many of whom support it. It ff my doctor’s bill, I am trving t 
is always a pleasure to me to pass on any as m as possib I am anxious g 
. 1 1 rt} y lw) ] no 
gift to this excellent institution. rst vd vice gress being so ve 
slow 


That is not the last of the appeals that 
have reached me this month, The Society 


: Anonymous Gifts 
for the Assistance of Ladies in Reduced y 


‘ eos ; I acknowledge with many thanks / 
Circumstances, which has survived for forty - . ' ; ia 
laal af i, ‘sent tor the love of Christ from Clift 
years and done a great deal of good in that , wey p 
: ese for six different funds, and 2s. 6d. fo 
time, is now in reduced circumstances itself ; 


: ‘ : Save the Children Fund for the children 
and appeals for help. Our work has con =e “ty : 


, . . ie Near East from “A J Stile 
vinced me that there are none worse off 
than those who have known better days, The Month’s Mail 


and unfortunately many of the ladies are 


1" 1] , , I have had most welcome etters, contri 
ill or so old that they can do nothing to 
' ‘ : butions and gifts f n Win 

support themselves. : 

There is yet another excellent society Mi Williams, 

} , ’ 1 ’ : Stinsor 
which asks me for a little space. It is th iH 

“ ‘ ‘ ; tstor 
Shaftesbury Sot ety, whose branch, the Thorp 
“Crutch and Kindness League,’ modestly Miss M 
asks for the writing of a letter, or the send Cowell 


ing of a magazine, once a month at least 


» some poor crippled child 


Ip} . whose ioneil M } 





ISS Shirie¢ 
ness may be made less dreary by the feeling — Griffin, Mrs. 
that someone in the big world is thinking Miss Strid 
of him or her, and is thinking kindly.’? The Larg Mi 

= ; M Isa 
secretary writes to me¢ Brooker, 
“Many 3 Mis 
any years » THE Quiver gave hos s ja 
pitality in its columns to this League, and by Rubeck, 
this means we gained many new correspondent Day 
for our crippled children.”’ Cl) 
: Mrs. Wat 
May history repeat itself! es 


A Burning Question , “ a ae : 





’ 
The problem of finding a home is still M R 
acute for many I have heard of a worthy Mr Gari 
( uple momng in a beautiful part of Kent Pp a he 
vho wish to let roon They are hav Ys M Mat 
ird struggle, and I sh 1 like to be abl Hinds, M 
to help them in their quest \ reader near th R N 
Leicester offers a home to a woman of fifty = 
in return for her service I cannot vive Will correspon jents kindly sign the 
particulars here, but | iould gladly do so names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs 
through the post. Miss, or any other title, in order to 
us in sending an accurate acknowle igm 
A Good Response Yours sincerely, 
I am glad to be able to report that many FLORA STURGEON 
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ed 
to 
‘ill 
ful 
iss 
ed 
ich 
ave 
the Se f 
rly Refreshing odour of’ 
‘ Lavender : 
sas There is in PRICE’S OLD bo 
Bt ENGLISH LAVENDER SOAP bg 
“TY that refreshing fragrance that q 
ene Bs Ag fcc! eee idic too 
Bagich gant me, waaaae od 4 
the perfume to the very last 
fragment 
L PRICES 
fe Ji Old énglish 8) =~ The Bread 
of ¥{ Lavender soap Aa | 
0 = > a 
r . st | 
Battersea, S.W.11, «ah F or 
tri- > NN: 3 “Fe / 
rs 
rs .- 4 
7 ICH in nourishment 
rs —that is an essential, 
> Digestive, too, as all good 
bel 
ak, bread ought to be. But, 
Mfr . ~ 
ad more than this, HOVIS 
liss . etd 
od, is doubly delicious—and 
* appetising to a degree. 
B. 
rill, 
C 
iss 
on . 
s Your Baker Bakes it. 
Se 
nd Pi mu . if Win! 7 
fon thle W istorii 
el rath \ 
or rece 
sist “ 99 said Dad, one day when he was 
5 LISTEN | enjoying a chop with Burma 
nt! 4s : ° —_— Sauce, “You cannot make | : 
~ auce without good Vinegar. Those White-Cottell people | ny 
Anow that. [t’s their Famous Malt Vinegar (almost a Sauce in " : 
’ itsell) that helps to make Burma such an exquisite relish. It Dat et y 
ad ragrant a Vinegar, and has such a delighttul flavour, that Bis mn os : 
when used to make a sauce the result is perfection.” % ie 
Try BURMA SAUCE and you will be convinced. AMAUAWADIDNATUTLUTENOERTAD = UD UHV AAPL TAHT UAE 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., LONDON, S.E.5. 
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She: ‘f But it won't cost us so much. | 
went to Jelks with a friend the other day. 
They have some lovely 


High-Grade Second- 
Hand Furniture 


—reasonable, too; and she bought her 
on an instalment plan which made it ever 
so easy.” 









Invitation— 


Our Showrooms cover an area of 
500,000 sq. ft. You are cordially 
invited to pay a visit of inspection, or 
write for Bargain Booklet. It contair 
full particulars of thousands of 
remarkable furnishing bargains, 






ad a a 


weaned iit i {cts rT 


Points on Furnishin 
He: “Frankly, I don't like the idea of ~, x 1 00,000 worth 


ing alot of money on new furniture. One For Cash or Easy Terms. 
hears such odd tales of green wood being 


sag econo W. JELKS oy; 


ll, why not go in for some good 


second-hand ?” 263-275 Holloway Road, London, N.7. 
~~ 46 , dc unds 19 ‘“ ( : ‘Ise Estb. over years, 
acc ag ee ee ee ees Telephone: 2598 & 2599 North 


We send furniture to all parts of the country. 














‘BEAGKBIRD 
Self-filler 


Your holiday equipment is not 
complete without a “ Blackbird” 
Self-filler. You can fill it at any 
ink supply and depend upon jt to 
write your letter any time and any- 
where. Your stationer stocks them. 


Self-filling “ Blackbird’’ ... 7/6 
Non Self-filling ‘ as 6/- 
(SI > } 
(Post U.K, 3d. extra, 
Li POST IREEI 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LIMITED, 
133, 135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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The Art of Buying 
Intelligently 


HERE jis a great art in buying intelli- 
gently. lake, for instance, the simple 
matter of pots and pans Let us suppose 


the housewife wants a new kettle. In nine cases 


out of ten she goes to the nearest ironmonger’s 
shop and buys one without troubling to find out 
if it is a quick boiler or made of a metal which 
will Jast well, and in the end she probably finds 
that she has made a very uneconomical purchase. 

Kettles vary very much in utility. Heavy 


bottomed copper kettles, for instance, are ex- 


travagant to use on a gas stove because they 
take much longer to boil than those with thinne1 
bottoms, though undoubtedly for hard wear on 


a large kitchen range the copper ones are ex 
cellent. Since every cubic foot of gas used, how 
ever, is recorded on the gas meter, this point 
should be borne in mind when buyirg utensils 
for cooking on gas stoves. A kettle siould be a 
quick boiler. The new quick-boiling kettles, so 
constructed that they circulate the water from 
the bottom to the t p by means of a patent dise, 
save 25 per cent. gas each time they are used, 
which is certainly a consideration in these days 
f high prices for gas. These kettles also last 
ger than the ordinary kind, as the dise acts 
sa“fur” trap. One of the chief trowbles with 
most kettles where hard water is constantly 
boiled in them is “furring ” round the inside 


which makes them take longer to boil. The 
patent kettles are made in three sensible sizes 
and in three qualities The same firm makes a 
patent quick-boiling d which in be used 


for pots and pans when cooking liquid foods 


such as soup, milk, et 


The Popularity of Aluminium 


Aluminium = i becoming more and more 
pular for cooking utensils, as it always looks 
ean and is so light to handle, whicn is an ad 


vantage where a housewife has to do all her own 
king, In buving ordinary aluminium be 
I that a g 1 qualitv is purchased, 


et aluminium does not last very 





1 great deal of hard wear, and 
difficult to use afterwards, as the 
metal has usually become slightly dissolved, and 
in consequence the bottom gets thin in patches. 
Pure cast aluminium, however, will last a life 

1 is excellent where much cooking is 
, } m ; I] not break 
if dropped, and it does not require retinning as 
lo copper vessels and, of course, n-ver chips. 
It is also a good conductor of heat, which means 
that it is economical with fuel. 


f— 
asserole saucepans, porringers and stewpans 
d ' 
ne of pure, strong aluminium, with = art 
coloured vitri iS enamelled mounting are ex 


Practical Hints on 
Homely Affairs 


By Judith Ann Silburn 


cellent for use where iit is desired to bring th« 
vessels to table, as this ware is very attractive 
to look at. The pans are constructed on _ the 
principle of the ordinary fireproof stoneware, 
with rounded lids and short handles and with 
out ridges, so that they are extremely easy to 
clean. The handles are coloured enamel t 
match the knobs on the top. 


The Vogue of Transparent Ware 


For cooking light summer dishes of fruit or 
vegetables there is nothing to equal the trans 
parent ware made of fireproof glass. It dis 
penses with all the unpleasantness ot cleaning 


pots and pans, and, moreover, enables the cook 


to watch the fruit in her fruit-tart actually 
cooking, which is a great help. Special sets of 
this ware can be had, or single articles, such as 
custard cups, baking dishes, roasting dishes, 





cake pans, casser les, or ra dishes can be 


purchased. Added to other advantages this 
ware can be served direct to table and always 
presents an attractive appearance. 

As the summer draws on the housewife will 
feel less and less inclined to be tied .o her oven 
door while her joint is cooking, and really there 


is no need to baste joints at all if a self-roasting 


vessel be used. This model roaster steams, boils, 
fries and roasts to perfection, so that :t is a very 
economical purchase. As there is no smell when 
the food is cooking it is ideal for flats. The 
food is simply put into the roaster with a little 
fat, and the lid is put on; the food 1etains all 
its natural flavours, and all the valuable meat 
juices are conserved without wastage and loss in 


weight Poultry is extremely good done in a 
self-roaster, and it is also suitable for bacon and 
eggs or fish. The roaster can be equally well 


ed on the hot-plate of a stove as well as in th 
ven, So is particularly handy for camp cookir 


iIstove is available. 


where only a small « 
Cooking from the Inside 

A conservative vessel for cooking apples is 
another splendid innovation for those who go in 
for the new “apple cure.” This vacuum cooker 
is made rather on the principle of an ordinary 
teamer, but it is provided with perforated 
fingers, each of which takes one cored apple. In 
this way heat is applied to the inside of thé 
apple as well as the outside, thus preventing ary 
possibility of the fruit being undercooked in the 
centre, which so often happens with the old- 
fashioned way of doing them. 


“Sundaes” for all Days 
Every day brings new patents to the house 
wife’s door to enable her to turn out dishes 


) 
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equal to any chef. Inexpensive ice-cream 
machines, special mixers for making delicious 
iced drinks at home, and moulds for making 
ice puddings and “sundaes” can now all be 
purchased for home use. Special biscuit moulds 
of aluminium for making batter shapes to hold 
sweet or savoury fillings offer much scope to the 
enterprising housewife who likes to see her table 
attractive. Cake and jelly moulds, and special 
tins for making raised pies all help the cook to 
turn out effective-looking dishes. 


A Useful Hint 

Deep fat frying has always been one of the 
trials of the inexperienced cook, but the new 
frying baskets and aluminium fat container 
makes frying very little trouble. It is a curious 
thing that so many housewives imagine that 
deep fat frying is expensive. Asa matter of fact, 
it is much cheaper and far more appetizing than 
shallow frying in a frying-pan. The fat can be 
used over and over again if properly clarified 
and looked after, Oil is, of course, the best fry 
ing medium, as it fries a good colour and gets 
hot without burning, and now that a new, inex 
pensive cooking oil has been put on the market, 
frying in oil can be carried out in every home. 
As one of the secrets of good frying is to have 
the fat the correct temperature, it is best to use 
a fat thermometer. Other useful frying utensils 
are a square chip lifter, draining trays, fish 
slices and, of course, a wire basket. 


Mend that Hole! 

The cost of! putting a new bottom to an old 
and rather cheap pan is often nearly as expen- 
sive as buying a new vessel, but, all the same, 
it seems a pity to throw away a comparatively 
good saucepan if it can be mended at home for 
a few pence! There is a putty-like preparation 
that hardens when burnt which is very suit 
able for repairing small holes in pots and pans. 
Anyone can “solder” a hole with this simple 
putty. The substance is pushed into the hole 
and spread flat with the fingers; the application 
of heat does the rest. 
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Kill that Fly! 

Flies are one of the housewife’s chief summer 
annoyances, and the best way to deal with these 
visitors 1s to starve them! Covers 
milk mats for placing over ba 
rubber-rimmed 


1 dustbins, 
sins and jugs, and 
which fit right 
sh, and fly proof 
sugar basins all help to keep flies at bay, 4 
fly-proof sugar , 


meat screens 
down into a groove in a tin di 





bowls are especially useful! for 
outdoor use, as they are fitte 

attached to the lid, so there is 1 
forgetting to replace the lid after taking sugar! 


It is the small things in a kitche 


with " 
with sugar tongs 


possibility of 


n which take 


up so much of the housewife’s time. Combina. 
tion fruit and vegetable cutters, which slic 
shave or trim; bacon-rind cutters, and a sma 


guillotine for 
tea are all 
equipment. 


cutting up bread and butter for 


time savers and quite inexpensive 


A Novel Basin Lifter 
rhe housewife who does all het 
often finds 


own cooking 
a difficulty in keeping her hand 


ds in 
good condition if she is obliged to lift pots and 
pans off the stove or out of the oven here is 
no need to burn the hands or get them 
roughened by lifting hot things when there are 


so many devices on the market for lifting hot 
vessels A basin lifter removes a steamir 
pudding basin out of a_ boil 
water without scalding the 
lifter grips hold of cake 
which 





while yet 
another culinary fork and spoon combinat 


pans have only one handle, 


implement, provided with an inverted 


handle to save the hands from heat, 


cup-like 


steam or 


spla hes, is excellent for testing vegetables or 
fried food. <A _ special pan lifter ren 
casserole bodily from the stove with the greatest 
ease. A simple half-moon stra which fits on 
to any saucepan enables the cook to strain het 
potatoes, etc., without ing half down the 
kitchen sink. 

tv using a little discrimination in buying, the 


housewife will find that she can save herself 


much time and trouble. 
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l THE BROWN BREAD THE 

: CHILDREN LOVE IS THE 
KIND THEY SHOULD HAVE 

g All young people are fond of “Bermaline,” the 

i 

d crisp, toothsome loaf with a captivating flavour 

- not to be found in any other brown bread. 

re 

t From the point of view of sustenance provided, 

7 it is also the finest bread—brown or white—your 

iI children can eat. Every particle yields nourish: 

: ment either for bone, muscle or energy, and 

n being easily digested it is quickly assimilated. 

“Bermaline” is Britain’s best bread, a complete, 

a highly-nourishing food in itself, with the unusual 

~ quality of being as good to the taste as it is 

m valuable to the body. 

he 











BB3 


The Proprietors of “ Berm aline "MONTGOMERIE & CO., Lid., IBROX, 
GLASGOW —supphy the special ingredients for making “ Bermaline” Bread to Bakers who 
we a throughout the United es Ask for the Baker's address in your district. 
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THE JAR 
THAT PLEASES 


fe THE REAL 


FOOD DAINTY. 


GUARANTEED MADE FROM 
SQN THE PUREST INGREDIENTS 


















Colouring Competition 
Prizes given m — 
Sutclitle & Bingham, Ltd., 


for Children, Valuable 
Write for particulars: 
Cornbrook, Manchester. 














SPEND YOUR HOLIDAY 


ON THE 


HEALTHY SIDE 
OF BRITAIN 


LONDON AND NORTH 
EASTERN RAILWAY 











SUFFOLK. NORFOLK. 


LINCOLNSHIRE. YORKSHIRE 
and 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
COASTS. 


INNUMERABLE INLAND 
SPAS and DALES 


| SCOTTISH RESORTS 


TOURIST, EXCURSION & 
WEEK-END TICKETS. 








To know more about these delightful Seaside 
and Inland Resorts apply for Illustrated Book- 





lets to any L. G N. E. Rly. Office, or Passenger 
Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, 
E.C.2 ; York, or Edinburgh 

















FREE OFFERS 


From the following particulars it will be 
| seen that several we |-known firms are offerinz 
fre2 gifts to our readers. 





A BOOK FOR MOTHERS.—Messrs. 
| Allen and Hanburys Ltd., 37 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3, offer to send, free 
of all charge, a sample of their famous 
| Food, together with a book entitled “ Infant ‘ 
Feeding and Management,” which has 
been written by a medical man. 


| ICE-CREAM DAINTIES.— 
which ex plains 


the dainty Recipe Book, 
the whole art of Ice-Cream Making, pte 1 


-To obtain 


post card to The White — in Freezer 
Co., 35 Aldermanbury, London, E.C 2. 


| FASHIONS _ IN FOOTWEAR —B; 


sending 3d. in stamps to Messrs. W 
Barratt and ( Ltd. 76 Footshape 
Works, Northampton, you will receive in 
return a 162-page book entitled “ Social 
Events of the Year,’ with Fashion Notes 


by Lady Duff Gordon. 


FREE ASPIRIN.—Thos 


wh ) _ not 


tried Genasprin, the safe brand of Aspirin, 
should write to Messrs. Genatosan, Ltd. 
} Loughborough, Leicestershire, who will 
send a free sample of Genasprin Tablets 
with explanatory Booklet. Send 2d, fo 


postage. 


| A FREE 10-DAY TRIAL.—0One tria 

tube of Pepsode nt, the new Tooth Paste 

sufficient to last ten days, can be obtained 

| post tree by writin to Dept 
The Pe psode nt Compan iz S yuthwar 
Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. 


FOR EVERY MOTHER.—A beautiful 


illustrated Catalogue of Everything for 


1] 


Baby, from the smallest article of wearing } 
apparel to the most luxurious carriage, 1s 
sent post free to all mothers who write to 
Dept. 3E, Treasure Cot Co., Ltd., Oxtord 
Street, London, W.1. 

A BEAUTY GIFT.—To obtain liber 
free samples of Pond’s Vanishing Cre 
and Cold Cream, write to Messrs. Pond 
Extract Coa, 71 Southampton Row 
London, W.C.1, enclosit d. in stamps t 
cover postage and packit 


SOMETHING FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES.—A beautifully illustrated Fairy 


Story Book is being presented by t 
proprietors of Wright's Coal Tar 50 
Po obtain a copy write t Messrs. Wrig 
Layman and Umney, Ltd., Dept 
Southwark, London, S.1I°.1 

A FREE TRIAL.—To obta‘n a sx 
Handbook on the Feeding of Babi 1 
unples of their fam | 1, write 
Messrs. Mellin’s 1 1, Ltd, Londo 
S.E.15, enclosing 6d. in stamps to covel 
postace and pa king 
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Norwells give long smart service 


These shoes from Perth have that most enviable knack of growing old smartly—surest 

proof of their truly splendid quality. They keep their shape through most 

strenuous wear, giving perfect comfort and fullest support from 
the first time on to the last. 


Norwell’s Guarantee is od 
we uarantee i 
. behind every shoe. orw AY 
— ° Money refunded in 
ce full should there be 6 9 
the least dissatis- Per th Footwear 
faction. Direct from Scotland 
Lady’s ‘‘ Montgomery,’’ Style 129C. 


A soundly constructed and exceptionally neat 
medium-weight shoe made up @ 

on smartly designed last. & 
Unlined uppers of finest 
selection Black Box Calf 








21). 


POST FREE, "Mag 

















Lady's “Moray,” Style G15. 
— sieetin e and wonderfully comfortable or Brown Willow Calf, 
ait og x srogue. Supplied in Grey and Nigger with Crepe Rubber soles. @& 
anise leather soles. Smartly lasted, This model sells ex- & 
elully made, and be autifully finished. tremely well, and 
never fails to give 
size usually worn, and send a supreme satis- 
stockinged foot obtained by faction. 
foot resting lightly on paper. 


When ordering state 
Pencil outline of the 
Tunning pencil around 
Perfect fit assured. 


A single shoe is 
Great Britain on 


gladly sent on approval to any add ess in 
receipt of 9d. to cover postage. 


atl - 

2 eee POST FREE. 

—— Write for Free Illustrated Cata- 

Nonwelle- have a considerable over- logue, mentioning “ The Quiver,” to 

receive eccial stenting” aereed =~ NORWELL'S “PERTH” FOOTWEAR LTD., 
abroad extra. PERTH SCOTLAND. 
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ENERGY 


There they go! They'll go on 
tearing about all day—and then 
are ready for a pillow-fight when 


they ought to be in bed. Amazing 

energy! Yet there is no magic oF 
about it. It was born in all of us. 

If you want your children to retain this abundant energy, encourage 


them to love a refreshing, healthful bath. There is nothing so tempting 
and stimulating as soap and water—if the soap is Wright’s. 


WRIGHT'S SOAP 








A 


The Sptacesnconereveveressecumecesersery, Protects 
—_—_— : REDUCED PRICES : | 
Nursery Sb ttle iol per foital t= from | 
4 Box of 3 Tablets, : : | 

Soap “peccccccccccccccccccscscoccccscceco Infection 

















PATRONISED BY H.M, THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 

































GIVEN AWAY! Zz Pking wey, | GUARANTEED CENUINE BARGAINS. This Phenomenal Offer 
! “4 arpet we sha made to readers of The Qutrer, Aneust, 1923 On receipt of P.O. Carr. \ 
GIVEN AWAY ! Absolutely we will torward direct irect from our “Looms to yo wir address one of our 14/6 (: ex./ 
THIS Give away a} ?2U RODENSEAL * Real Seamless Woven Bordered, Suitable tor Drawing evom, 
OFFER handsome Rug = : ete, hendeon y 
MAY_ to match, or we bordered 
NOT BE send Two Car- thirty _— 
RE f pets and Two Big e 
PEATED Rugs for of Crimson 
fy 28/6 Greens Bluesand 
Art Colouring ¢ 
Carr. suit all req 
free ments, and large 
enough to cover 
% any ordinary 
sized room. These 
Carpets will be sent out as Sample Carpets with FREE RUGs, thus shoe g 
identical quality we enpply ' peng They are made of material equal to woo 
f. a@ speciality of our own, only be obtained direct from our looms, thus Y caving tbe 
purchaser all Mid lle Pre ogy Over 400,000 sold during the past 12 menthe. 








mam A Few Remarkadl 
Pa Testimonials from ow 
= numerous patroa: 
z gua 
ivy Cottage, Litcham, 
orfolk, — March oh 
an W. Fo ulsha n 
writes: “Send ie 
one of your Bruseit 
Carpe ts. Amount ¢ 
losed. We hav 
e Carpet whic 
had from you 19 years 
ago, and now if 6 & 
fm worn out. 


"| ~ & > eo ce 5 Fort er Gardeo 


Levenshu 
——r~ ba xy uth, Mr. W - 
ead 





——* 





at your Pi ace well over 
years ago 





(cg. + Repeat Urders received trom the Royal Palace, Stocknolm 


Garasy dimswraiea bargain Cataogues ¢/ ar pes, Hearihrugs, more ved Linen, and Cotton Beaspreads, Jurlts, Table Linens, 
Crermanieis, Linowums, bianhes, Curtacns, Copper Aerds, ek. Post fre if when wring, you Mien 3 


F, HODGSON & SONS (Dept, Q.j, Mamafacturers, Importers and Merchants, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—Your discus- 

sion of the pros and cons of various 

styles of dressing make very entertain- 
ing reading. Personally, 1 think the only way 
to be well dressed is to map out most carefully 
what is to be spent, and be very strict with 
oneself about keeping to the list. To be well 
dressed really only amounts to being suitably 
dressed, and it is not at all necessary for the 
average woman to have a wardrobe as well 
filled as Queen Elizabeth’s. As you ask my 
advice, I think the knitted costume quite the 
most successful of Dame Fashion’s ventures for 
many years. The style is so practical and yet 
so smart, and it is a fact that women of all 
ages can wear and lock well in a knitted suit. 
A young friend of mine who has a very limited 
dress allowance says she thinks these costumes 
a boon to the girl who has to count the pennies 
before she shows them. 

I have lately been much amused at the efforts 
of an obstreperous young nephew to assert him- 
self. His parents have always been rather in- 
clined to yield to him because they think a 
child should be allowed to exercise ‘** free will.’’ 
That is all very well in theory, but in fact the 
average child has not sufficient judgment to 
make wise decisions. There is a battle royal 
Taging at the moment because Master Hal has 
projecting teeth, and the dentist has decreed 
that he must wear a plate to draw them into 
position. The young man thinks otherwise, 
and does not hesitate to air his views on the 
matter. However, his parents, if modern, 
possess sound common sense, and I believe this 
will prevail against the obstinacy of their son 
and heir. I sincerely hope so, for if he has his 
own way now he will not thank his parents 
later on if his face is disfigured by uneven and 
prominent teeth. 

The airing of domestic problems in the Press 
which has resulted from the so-called ‘* Servant 
Inquiry,” has provided some rather entertain 
ing reading. I think the suggestion that all 
will be well if we deny ourselves ‘‘ late dinner ”’ 
is especially futile. Why should we be expected 
to alter the routine of the ména 


ge to suit the 
servant ? 


Surely they must accommodate them- 
selves to the ways of the household. Besides, I 
am quite sure most servants do not find it irk- 
some to serve a late dinner. 


I know personally 
of one ménage 


which consists of a barrister and 
his wife and one very efficient maid. Dinner 


Is served every night at eight This suits the 
busts . 

husband, who returns rather late from Chambers 
and his cl ib: t its 
long free afternoon for 


for cial affaiz 
Suits the maid, 


the wife, for she has a 
;; and it 
she and her mustress have 


= Lady Pamela's | ~ ; 
: Letter : [ ; 











a very simple lunch and she is then free fot 
several hours. Even if tea has to be served at 
four o’clock, she has plenty of free time both 
before and after tea, for with dinner fixed for 
eight she need not begin her preparations for 
it very early. Don’t you think we British 
housewives might well take a leaf out of the 
book of the American housekeeper and make 
more use of labour-saving devices? Then we 
shall be more independent of inefficient domestic 
help.—Ever your affectionate cousin, 
PAMELA. 





Answers to Correspondents 

Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
column. 

A SERVICEABLE Fabric. Busy Bee (Ealing).— 
You ask me to recommend a fabric to you which 
will wash and wear well and yet is moderate 
in price. I personally find ‘* Luvisca ’’ admir- 
able for dresses and blouses, for it does not 
change colour in the wash or lose any of its 
delightful sheen. In a large ménage like yours 
you would find it invaluable for children’s 
frocks, and your menfolk will delight in shirts 
and pyjamas made of Luvisca. It is obtainable 
from all leading drapers and stores. 

HoLipay WEAR FOR SWITZERLAND. M. H. R. 
(Liverpool).—I hope you will recognize this 
reply, but you did not give me a pseudonym. 
You will find your knitted costumes most useful, 
not only for the journey but for the walks you 
are sure to enjoy. A _ silk stockinette frock 
would be easy to pack and not easily crushed, 
and a crépe-de-chine would be useful for both 
afternoon and evening wear. At the hotel 
dances very elaborate evening frocks are quite 
unnecessary, and a pretty frock in taffetas or 
crépe-de-chine is quite suitable. The kind of 
frock girls would wear on summer days in 
England, such as ratine, washing silk, would 
be quite useful. As for footwear for long walks 
and climbing, you will want stout leather soles 
and comfortable heels. You would find white 
canvas shoes useful for small expeditions but 
not essential, and I would suggest that you 
either get crepe rubber soles or leather soled 
canvas with leather heels. 

Fruir Satapb. An Old Subscriber (London- 
derry).—Fruit salad prepared from dried 
fruits is best treated in the following way. 
Wash the fruit thoroughly and then put it to 
soak over night, allowing one pint of water to 
every pound of fruit. Next morning stew the 
fruit slowly in the same water unt 


1 tender 
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Drain off the ] l, and t the fruit on on 
side to ¢ Add a 1 « ful of s ar to th 
liquid and boil until it becomes syrupy. Skim 
off any scum w 1! to the top, and when 
cold pout the \ ) ¢ the I t and serve 
Too ‘THIN | lee) You tell m 
that vou are distre ruse ¥ are so thin 





and that your brothers and friends tease you 
rcifully because of it. You 


not to worry about it, tor that in itself encour 
iges thinness. Cultivate peace f mind and 
keep regular hours. Go to bed 





every dav, and you would find a course of 
physical exercises would develop your muscles 
Eat slowly and take plent f fat and farinace 
is f ls, such as butte cheese, milk, cocoa, 
bread, rice, oatmeal, t upioca Do not take too 
much tea, and avoid acid fruits. You should 


arms and neck well every night with 
cold cream or pur 

hear from you that you are 
igain. 

Diet. 
are very wise to try to provide plenty of variety 
n the meals S 


VARIETY IN 





this when arranging dinner and vet give 
tical], 


v the same treatment to tea all the year 
round 


Have vou tried Youma 





Fruit Cake? They are deli Is, and you can 
orde them from your bake If you do not 
already know them, do t the I am sure 
V l f 


and all vour family will enjoy them 


Wet 


WEATHER HIIN1 Pearl (Shrewsburv) 
The list vou hav ver e of frocks and hats 
sounds to me an ampk tfit f ir holiday 








) 

make 1 mention of footwear rt 
to have included a mackintosh n 

ir equipment Be ful to take good stout 
boots or wes for mfort walking, and d 
take a Mattamac waterp f wit you Dhev 
ir¢ light to carr and it ia miort t 
feel really protected a t lemencies of the 
weather 

A Hlottpay Hoppy Ur rad (Oxford) 
\« pians for a holid id party during 
the long vacation l t elightful, l 
ve ave < na , tt lict t for TY 
‘ t I sh l gest that take a Kodak 
ul 4 Vi A c t ‘ half a 

I 4 1 it t! it vara t nave 

1 pictured = re 1 f ‘ iV S mat 
hobbies are t t it t tim but 
with a Kodal i ) i store of 
terestin hnement t t ‘ Ve 1 al 
ther ple 1 y I t ‘ ‘ 

PRESENT FOR A MAN \l i i Re ite) 


},] Dr nt ' 
n table pres¢ f a Lloweve ‘ 
mfort that a n lw ippreciate 
practical ft I t that y | 
| ther a Clemalh ty Ra , and I an te 
. ’ j toed Aft ‘] ‘ 
» i i l ive " 
t WW k we ind be 
t ! t1,ag it ¢ lerat } 
the re of ¢ my 





Po Wuutren Rep HAND Pimpernel 
combe) \ r pluck in tack! all the 








WwW t » tarVe i } e an led 
much to be commended \ 4Vv vou lik 
t and ar ilso a g l I ive no doubt 
that your family ar n comfortab] 
and enjoy much bett repared ils than if 
vou left things in t \ $ ficient 
domestic. ‘The trouble about r hands can 
easily be dealt with You tell me that they have 
got rough and red from ework and from 
t e of hard wat \ vuld try a fra 
grant toilet milk, ich as Beetham’s La-rola 
If vy apply a little « t 1 wash your 
hands, \ vill find t | ft and white 
and in perfect ndit 
A Liguip Piate Pot { Macaw (Hamp 
tead) You are indeed fort te to have had 
ly silver left t t is quite tr 
that it will need a good deal of care, but y 
will find no difficulty about k ng it clean if 
you ‘ Osobrite.”’ T} t new liquid 
id to all 
a 1 jew I think you 





asant task when 


very pit 


every speck of dirt and every stain wi 


ttle fr ) 











(Sutt ) You tell n that \ t a sugges 
t Nl 1 al 4 ol al | t t ‘\ to ter 
\ r husband when t from the 
(ity Ilis train appa y back 
t lat for tea, and vet t i ttle time 
t wait for dinner, and, , yo lon’t 
want n to take anyt gv t “ spoil his 
appetit Why not tak | s Patent 
Ba t 1 boil t with t fa mo! n 
tf I wl tr ill ft t 1 | 1 t 
] fa lemon and to t You will 
fit l t a ‘ y i t l t > 9 
Ww me that t " vhy t 
child ld not « t ; 

A Goop PRESERVIN \ ‘tus. Cor 

1 (i xeter).—It t great ad 
vantage to bottle a fruits, etc., 
W ’ 1 sea ’ i} t iil e when 

t of seasol ind it arr 1 
to provide much grea t the daily 
rit 1 I advise vou t t Sirocl 
M lent preserving apparat \ eates a 

im 1 and h net i preserving 

ja witl t heatir ind f it not 
‘ vi ts and vegeta ut tt 
ind other foods can lx > mited 
pt Ta | If vour deal x t t, write 
to Percy Clark & ( ( Street, 
l | E.C.2 


m th) I quite vit that there 15 
i r t deal of f t I rt 
: one now irms and 
| WV ape}! () { t sting ] 
} i ‘ a ‘ + 
Mi t 

} + 
f fu part il f { ¢ 
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ORDER IT FROM YOUR BAKER 
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be childrens hands are joined 

n glee, each has, you see,a 

scan pail (O joyous tale) of 

‘ N\ ce mreern. the sweet supreme 
| Sold loose by u erght 

‘ ‘per “lb or in F#1b decorated 
tias-alsoml’é i/6 tins 


E SHARP & SONSLTD 
KREEMY WORKS MAIDSTONE 


SUPER-KREEM) 


TOFFEE 
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Sintinteenin di tnotel cee 
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